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DISSERTATION 


UPON THE 


-EPISTLES OF PHALARIS. 


XII. 


But, since tyrants will not be confined by laws, 
let us suppose, if you will, that our Phalaris might 
make use of the Attic, for no reason at all but his 
own arbitrary humour and pleasure; yet we have still 
another indictment against the credit of the Epistles. 
For even the Attic of the true Phalaris’s age is not 
there represented, but a more recent idiom and style, 
that by the whole thread and colour of it betrays 
itself to be many centuries younger than he. Every 
living language, like the perspiring bodies of living 
creatures, is in perpetual motion and alteration; 
some words go off, and become obsolete; others are 
taken in, and by degrees grow into common use; or 
the same word is inverted to a new sense and notion, 
which in tract of time makes as observable a change 
in the air and features of a language, as age makes in 
the lines and mien of a face. All are sensible of this 
in their own native tongues, where continual use 
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makes every man a critic. For what Englishman 
does not think himself able, from the very turn and 
fashion of the style, to distinguish a fresh English 
composition from another a hundred years old? Now, 
there are as real and sensible differences in the 
several ages of Greek, were there as many that could 
discern them. But very few are so versed and prac- 
tised in that language, as ever to arrive at that sub- 
tilty of taste. And yet as few will be content to 
relish or dislike a thing, not by their own sense, but 
by another man’s palate. So that should I affirm 
that I know the novity of these Epistles from the 
whole body and form of the work, none, perhaps, 
would be convinced by it, but those that, without my 
indication, could discover it by themselves. I shall 
let that alone then, and point only at a few parti- 
cular marks and moles in the Letters, which every 
one that pleases may know them by. In the very 
first Epistle, av twol reorgéress, which you accuse me of, 
is an innovation in language; for which the ancients 
used spopiges. In the cxii., among other presents 
to a bride he sends éuyarteus rirragag ougarsxas, which 
would anciently have signified daughters ; but he here 
means it of virgins or maidens; as fille and figha 
signify in French and Italian; which is a most mani- 
fest token of a later Greek. Even Tzetzes,* when he 
tells the story out of this Epistle, interprets it maids, 
becumcives. In the LXXvIl. roddol raidov ovres teuored, 
many that are fond of their children, for that is his 
sense of the words; which of old would have been 
taken for a flagitious love of boys; as if he had said 


'* Chiliad. p. 196. [=V. 915. p. 192. ed. Kiess.—D.] 
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wohroi ovres wedsouoras’. They that will make the 
search may find more of this sort; but I suppose 
these are sufficient to unmask the recent Sophist 
under the person of the old Tyrant. 


What the Examiner has been pleased to animadvert 
upon this article is comprehended under two heads; his 
general reflection upon the purity and stability of the Greek 
tongue, and his particular exceptions to the words that I had 
marked out as tokens of a recent writer. 

In his general harangue he first spends a whole page to 
inform us of a great piece of news, that our English tongue 
has undergone very considerable changes (p. 69.): then he 
asks me these pertinent questions, Do you take the Greek of 
Lucian to be as different from that of Plato, as our English 
now is from that which was spoken soon after the Conquest ? 
are not Homer and Oppian much nearer one another in their 
language than Chaucer and Cowley, though in time they are 
Jar more distant? (p.70.) As if I had supposed that the 
gradual alteration of the Greek language was as great in 
every century while it lasted, as that of our English tongue 
this last hundred years: whereas it’s as plain as words can 
make it, that I compared the changes of the Greek during 
the whole interval between the true Phalaris and the Sophist, 
which I called in a round number a thousand years, with the 
changes of our English in the last hundred. Then he com- 
mences a formal and sophistical declamation about the rea- 
sons that made the Greek language so fixed and unalterable 
(p. 70.) ; where he gives us some shining metaphors, and a 
polished period or two; but for the matter of it, it is either 
some common and obvious thought dressed and curled in 
the beauish way, or some new mistake, which now at last 
has its happy birth from the fertile genius of our Examiner. 
The reader shall judge between us, whether I pay him in his 
own coin, that is, misrepresent him, when he has considered 
what I shall now say. 
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The accusation that I brought against the Epistles was 
this; that the author has writ them in the new and recent 
Attic, not that which was in use in the age of the true Pha- 
laris, whom the Examiner himself owns to have been con- 
temporary with Solon. So that, if we can make any dis- 
covery what the Attic language was in Solon’s time, we may 
be sure that the true Phalaris would have spoken in the same 
way, had he a mind to have used that dialect. There’s an 
oration ascribed to Lysias, against Theomnestus,> which Har- 
pocration once or twice questions if it be genuine: but whe- 
ther it be Lysias’s or not, it’s all one to our present purpose; 
for we know the time that it was made, and by that account 
it may well enough be Lysias’s. That orator died at Olymp. 
c. 2. or c. 3.,° and this oration appears to be made three or 
four years before, at Olymp. xcrx. 4. For the person who 
speaks it tells us, Eyol uev érn eiot tpidxovta’* é& drov 
tpeis KaTeAnAUOare, eixoorov Tourt dalvopat ov TpicKatoe- 
xérns dv, Ste 6 Tratynp v1rd TAY TpLdKoyTa amrébynoKe; I am 
now, says he, xxx. years old, and this 1s the xxth year since 
you Athenians returned hither: so that I was x11. years of 
age when my father was killed by the thirty tyrants.‘ This is 
the common reading of that passage; but if we examine it, 
it will be found to be a manifest depravation. For the 
thirty tyrants began Olymp. xciv. 1.,° and, in fear of them, 
half of the Athenians forsook their country: then, at Olymp. 
xciv. 4. the thirty were deposed, and those that had left 
Athens (catednAv0ace) returned again. If the person, then, 
that spoke this oration was xxx. years old in the xxth year 
after the return of the Athenians, he could not possibly be 
XIII. years old, nor above x., when the thirty tyrants mur- 
dered his father. But the true correction of this place may 
be had from the next oration, which is called The Second 


> Lysias kard, @eoprhorov. ¢ Dionys. Halic. in Lysia. 

[* *Eyol ydp.... &n eiol tpidxovra tpla. Or. At. 1. 281. ed. Bekk.—D.]} 

4 Lys. p. 116. 

¢ Diod. and others. [Bentley was misled here by Diodorus: see Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellen. from uv. to cxxiv. Ol. p. 84. sec. ed.—D.] 
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against Theomnestus,‘ but is really nothing else but the 
rough draught of the other; where the person’s age is thus 
set forth; “Ern .. éors pos S00 xal rpidxovra’ e& od 8 tpets 
catynrOere, eixoatov touTl: dalvouas otv Swdexaérns dv, Ste 
6 ratThp b1ré Tov Tpidxovra aréOynoxev ; I am now, says he, 
xxx. years of age; and this is the xxth year since your 
return; 8o that I was x1. years old when my father was 
killed by the thirty. Now, this account is agreeable to his- 
tory and truth; for if the xxx11. year of this person’s age 
was coincident with the xxth after the return of the Athe- 
nians, then his xi1th falls upon the last year of the thirty 
tyrants, and in that we must suppose his father was killed. 
So that, in the other oration, for érm \’ we must read éry 
AB, and sBérns for vyérns; -for the numbers, being thus 
written in numeral letters, were very liable to be mistaken. 
Upon the whole, therefore, as I said before, this oration 
must have been written at Olymp. xcrx. 4., which is ccx111. 
years after the archonship of Solon, when he made his body 
of laws. Now, by the laws of Athens, if a man called 
another dvépog¢ovoy, a murderer, it was penal: so that the 
person who speaks this oration brings an action against 
Theomnestus for saying he had killed his father, rov watépa 
atrexrovévat. The defendant makes his exception to the in- 
dictment, because he did not call him avdpoddvoy, which was 
the word that was penal by law. But the other replies, that 
the sense and meaning of the laws was to be regarded, as well 
as the words: For though things, says he, continue the same, 
yet we do not use some of the same words that our ancestors 
did.& Let the crier read some of the old laws of Solon. 
AESEXOAI EN THI IIO4OKAKHI. Here what was 
qoooxkdkn, the stocks, in Solon’s time, is now called ro EvXov. 
EIIEITTAIN ENIOPKHSANTA TON AIIOAAN: 4E- 
AIOTA 4E AIKHS ENEKA 4PASKAZEIN. Here is 
émtopxetv, to swear, which we now call opocat; and dpackd- 
few, to run away, which is now arodiépacxev. OFTIZ 


Lys. p. 119. & Lysias, p. 118. 
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AITIAAHI THI OYPAI. Here’s amirdrjew, to exclude, 
for which we now say aroxdelev. TO APIYPION STA- 
SIMON EINAI. Here ordcipov does not signify to weigh 
money in scales, as we now use the word, but to let it out at 
use. OXAI TIEGASMENNS TINAOTNTAI KAI OI- 
KHOS. Here redacpévas signifies openly, which we now 
call havepas; and trwrcicbas is to walk, now Badlfew; and 
oixjos is a servant, now Oepdrrovros: and there are many 
more such as these.» The ingenious reader may please to 
observe the last words of Lysias, that there are many more 
such as these ;i and then he will have a just apprehension of 
the great change of the Attic tongue between Solon and 
Lysias’s time. Some of those words of Solon that our 
orator has produced here are mentioned too by others: as 
qodoxakn is quoted from Solon by Demosthenes;i and 
Twepacpévas mwdovovtat by Plutarch,* which he interprets, 
as Lysias does, €udavas dorraow. And if a proportionable 
number of such antiquated words do not occur in the other 
fragments of Solon’s laws, the reason is because the writers 
do not cite the very words, but only express the sense of 
them. As when Plutarch relates the law, that whoever 
Bidonrat, ravished, a free-woman should pay a hundred 
drachms,! we know from Hesychius that the oviginal word 
of Solon was not BidcacOar, but Bivety.™ But, in another 
place, where he declares that he cites the law adrois évé- 
pact word for word, ENT] 6ONNI H XSATAIZIN, we 
do not fail to meet with the old obsolete idiom, as cdayaiow 
here for cfaryais. 

Now, I suppose it’s sufficiently plain from these speci- 
mens, that the Attic dialect was not so very stable and im- 
mutable as the Examiner imagines. There were only two 
centuries betwixt Solon and Lysias; and the alteration 
seems to be almost as great as what has happened in our 


h p, 117. 1 TIOAAd 8 Totwdra Kal bAAa eorly. 
J Demost. c. Timoc. k Plut. Solon. 
1 Plut. Sol. m Hesych. in Beiweiy. 


> Plut. Sol. 
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own language within the same space. For as to the changes 
of entire words, the instances here alleged are a plain proof 
of it; and for the orthography, or way of spelling, which is 
the principal variation of the modern English from the old, 
we should find as considerable a difference between Solon’s 
and Liysias’s spelling, if we had a sight of the original 
KupBers, tables of his laws. For in Solon’s time there were 
but xvii. Greek letters in all, the rest being invented after- 
wards by Epicharmus and Simonides ;° and we are sure that 
the whole xxiv. were not in public use at Athens till the 
archonship of Euclides, Olymp, xctv. 2.P So that some of 
the words cited above by Lysias and Plutarch were by Solon 
spelled thus; 4E4EXTHAI’ TEI THYPAI- IIHONOI E 
SITHATAISIN. Upon all accounts, therefore, the Attic 
was no more privileged from change than the other lan- 
guages of the world are. Nay, we may suppose there was 
a greater change in it betwixt Theseus and Solon than 
between Solon and Lysias, the former interval being three 
times as long as the latter. For we know that the Attic and 
Ionic were originally the very same language,4 and yet after- _ 
wards we find them to differ exceedingly. I make no ques- 
tion but the Ionians, who were Attic colonies, had a gradual 
change in their dialect, as well as Athens, their common 
mother, had. For Herodotus informs us, that the Ionians 
had four quite different idioms of language ;* so that it’s 
evident that they too had varied from the ancient Attic. 
But yet it’s pretty observable that several of those anti- 
quated words of Solon’s are what we now call Ionic: as, 
wododpat for Badifo is very frequent in Homer; 


Odbre rror’ eis dyopnv mwXéoKeto Kudtdverpay.* 
And s0 otxijos for Gepdzrovros is doubly Ionic, both as to the 


° See here, vol. i. p. 291, 292. 

P See Meursius, Fort. Attic. p. 63. Vales. Harpocrat. p. 101. 
4 See here, vol. i. p. 358. 

* Herod. i. 142. Xapaxrijpes yAdoons tércapes. 

[* 7. I. 490.—D.] 
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whole word and as to the termination of it, jos for éws: 
and this too is several times in Homer; 


‘EE drrvov yobwoa dirous oixjas éyelpo.* 


And this illustrates, and is itself illustrated by, Dionysius 
Halicarn., who asserts clearly, and fully to our purpose, that 
the ancient Attic dialect had but some small variations® from 
the Ionic. Now, to apply this to the Epistles of Phalaris, I 
would crave leave to ask the admirers of them, if the Attic 
dialect there be after Solon’s example, as it would certainly 
be if the Tyrant had writ them? Is the formation of nouns 
after Solon’s model, ascot for ats, and nos for ews? Are 
there any antiquated words there, as 1rwAeto@at, Spacndfecy, 
mepacpévws, &c.? And yet the sense of some of them occur 
there, but expressed in a more recent way. Though, if we 
consider what Lysias says, that there were mroNXa Totaita, 
MANY such in Solon’s laws, it must be owned that the true 
Epistles of Phalaris had been full of such words as perhaps 
would have puzzled a better scholar (if there can be one) 
than the late Editor of the false ones. 

The Examiner seems to take pains to persuade us that 
the Attic dialect was of such a fixed and durable nature, that 
it’s in vain to pretend to distinguish any different ages of it. 
But the Greeks themselves were of another opinion, if they 
may be allowed in their own language to be as knowing as 
Mr. B. Some of them were so nice as to distinguish a 
middle age of that dialect between the times of Solon and 
Lysias. Dionysius Halicarn. tells us, that Lysias was the 
best pattern of the Attic tongue, not of that ancient one that 
Plato and Thucydides used, but of the fashionable one in his 
own time.t. So that here are three sorts of Attic specified 
within the compass of two centuries; for I suppose it’s plain 
that Thucydides’s language is as different from that of 
Solon’s laws as from that of Lysias’s orations.. Demetrius 


[* I. V. 418., where éyelpp.—D.] 
. * Dionys. de Thucyd. p. 147. Mixpds twas . . . Ssapopds. 
* Dionys. v. Lys. [De Lysid Judicium.—D.] 
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Magnes, in the passage above cited, calls a pretended letter 
of Epimenides to Solon an imposture, because tt was written 
in the Attic tongue, and even in the new Attic." Do but sub- 
stitute the name of Phalaris instead of Epimenides, and ’tis 
exactly the same indictment that I have made to the Epis- 
tles. All the three, Epimenides, Solon, and Phalaris, were 
contemporaries; and if Epimenides’s letter was detected to 
be a cheat, because it was the new Attic, by the same rule 
we must discard Phalaris’s; for Demetrius could know of no 
newer Attic than that of Phalaris’s Epistles. Nay, there’s 
nothing more common in the Greek writers than this dis- 
tinction of the old and new Attic;’ as may be seen in 
Eitymologicon M., Eustathius, Prolegom. ad Aristoph., Syne- 
sius De Insomniis, &c. The Attic language, says Lucian, has 
in tract of time undergone many changes ; but the word atro- 
gdpas has had the luck to continue all along. So far was he 
from believing it so fixed and enduring, as the Examiner 
dreams it was. 

The causes of the changes in the Attic language are not 
so secret and abstruse, but that a man of less sagacity than 
Mr. B. might easily have found them out. For, if we con- 
sider the great conflux of strangers to that city; the vast 
numbers of slaves from all nations, and of foreigners that 
settled there; the frequent wars that they had abroad, and 
the hired troops that they often maintained at home; and 
their mighty trade both in their own port and all over 
Greece; we shall rather admire, that the alterations in their 
dialect were so few, than affirm with Mr. B. that there were 
none at all. In Demetrius Phalereus’s time, at Olymp. cx., 
the inhabitants of Attica were 21,000 citizens, 10,000 fo- 
reigners naturalised, and 400,000 slaves.x Now, if there 
were above xix. slaves and strangers to one citizen, as by 


* Laér. in Epim. Teypappévny ’Ar0(d: (peri), nad ratry véq. 
v "Apxala nat véa ’ATOls. 

~ Lucian. de Apoph. IMoAAd éxrpepdyray. 

x Athen. p. 272, [=II. 543. ed Schw.—D.] 
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this account it plainly appears, this cause alone is more than 
sufficient to introduce a great change in their dialect. 

But the ingenious Mr. B. tells us, that the empire of the 
Greeks did not a litile contribute to the stability of their 
language (p. 71.); that is, as he afterwards expresses it, to 
the keeping it entire and unmixed. Now, 1 am of opinion, 
that if another man had been to name some of the causes 
of the change and mixture of the Greek, or indeed of any 
other tongue, he would have pitched upon empire in the first 
place. For even common sense will tell one, that if a nation 
extends its conquests over other countries of a different 
speech, and retain(s] them in subjection by standing armies 
and garrisons, and by keeping all the civil power and public 
offices in its own hands, it may extinguish indeed, by this 
means, the ancient language of the conquered, but its own 
too must needs have a little mixture, and imbibe something 
from the tongue that it destroys: as, by pouring a great 
quantity of water to a little wine, , 


Ara@xXecas Tov olvov, ériyéas bdwp,* 


you may quite destroy the wine, but yet the water will taste 
of the mixture. It is evident, from the laws of Numa, and 
the x11. Tables, and the Inscription on the Columna Duiliana, 
compared with the plays of Terence, that the Roman lan- 
guage had a greater change in the last c. years between 
Duilius and Terence than in the cccc. between Numa and 
Duilius. And the true reason of this was empire ; for before 
Duilius’s time, in the first Punic war, the Romans had got 
nothing beyond Italy; but in the following century they 
carried their eagles almost all over Europe. So that the 
vast confluence of people from all the provinces, the intro- 
ducing of foreign artificers and captive slaves from every 
quarter, and the natives that returned home from the expe- 
ditions, made an innovation of language at Rome itself. 


[* From the Cyclops of Aristias: see Suidas in ’AwéAegas, and Schw. 
Animadv. in Athen. iv. 666.—D. ] 
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And if Alexander’s conquests in Asia had not altogether as 
great an effect upon the Greek tongue, the reason was 
because the empire was soon divided into so many branches. 
But if Alexander had returned out of Asia, and placed the 
seat of his empire in some city of Greece, and transmitted 
it entire to posterity, the vast crowds of those that would 
have come to court from the furthest parts of the monarchy 
would have made the same alteration of the language there 
as afterwards happened at Rome. 

But Mr. B. is in great admiration at the stability of the 
Greek tongue : ét was incomparably, he says, the most fixed 
and enduring of any that we are generally acquainted with 
(p. 70). What languages we, that is, the Examiner and his 
Assistant, are acquainted with, I know not; and therefore 
.I have nothing to say against this proposition. But when 
he goes on, and tells us, that no other language that has been 
of known and familiar use in the world (p. 71.) has been as 
durable as the Greek, and that it was absolutely the most 
holding tongue in the world (p. 72.), the Examiner had better 
have holden his tongue than have talked so crudely and 
erroneously. For we are sure, from the names of persons 
and places mentioned in Scripture before the deluge, not to 
insist upon other arguments, that the Hebrew was the primi- 
tive language of mankind; and it continued pure for above 
3000 years, till the captivity into Babylon. Even from the 
date of the Mosaic law to the prophecy of Ezekiel there’s a 
distance of 900 years ; yet the language of the two writers is 
the very same. What can the Examiner shew like this, 
either for continuance or purity, in the Greek tongue? I 
will mention one language more, and that is the Syriac. 
The Holy Scripture informs us, that Laban the Syrian, 
when he made a league with his son-in-law Jacob, called the 
heap of stones, that, after the custom of those times, was 
erected for a memorial of it, NMWIw 2° Igar Sahdutha,¥ 


Y Genes. xxxi. 47. 
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the heap of witness; which we are sure, from the Syriat 
versions of the Old and New Testament, continued to be pure 
and vulgar Syriac for 2000 years; nay, the very same lan- 
guage is said to be preserved and spoken to this day by the 
Maronites of Mount Libanus in Syria; so that the Syriac 
has lasted for above 3400 years, with little or no variation. 

The Examiner makes a mighty flourish about the sweet- 
ness, and smoothness, and the music of the Greek tongue 
(p. 70.); and assigns that as the reason of its lasting so 
long. But, at that rate, he must make another speech about 
the sweetness and smoothness of the Eastern tongues, since 
they lasted much longer. But the true reason of that long 
continuance both of Hebrew and Syriac was because the 
nations continued unmixed and separate from strangers ; 
and the preservation of the Greek language, though not in 
the same degree of purity and duration with the two other, 
is wholly owing to the same cause. For, till the time of 
Alexander, the wars and the business of the Greeks were 
for the most part among one another, and not with foreign 
nations. So that, though the particular dialects were per- 
petually changed and diversified by their mutual conquests 
and commerce, yet the same language for the main con- 
tinued still. But when the Roman government was esta- 
blished among them, immediately the Latin names of offices, 
and terms of law, &c. overrun the old Greek language ; so 
that we have Dictionaries of barbarous words of Greece, 
almost as voluminous as those of the true ones. 

Mr. B. avers, that we have Greek books, writ by authore 
at almost 2000 years’ distance, which disagree less in phrase 
and manner of speech than any two English ones at 200 years’ 
distance (p.71). But Mr. B. is not aware, that the reason 
of this was not, because the same phrases and manner of 
speech continued all that while in civil and popular use, but 
purely because the later writers would imétate the old ones, 
as the moderns now imitate Cicero and Virgil. This is 
evident from the innumerable Greek Lexicons and Scho- 
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liasts, some yet preserved, but most of them lost, the design 
of which was to explain the obsolete words in the old writers 
of verse and prose by such other Greek words as were then 
in use. For Homer and Archilochus, Thucydides and He- 
rodotus, were not thoroughly understood by the vulgar 
Greeks in Oppian’s time, but only by the learned. Nay, 
even Oppian himself, who took the allowed privilege of using 
antiquated words, (as, among us, Spenser and Milton did, 
though a little more sparingly,) could not be understood in 
his own town, except by the learned. And, to shew farther 
that it was imitation only, that makes the Greek books of 
different ages so alike, that general manner of speech called 
xowvn Stdrexros, the common dialect, which the writers after 
Alexander’s time commonly used, was never at any time, or 
in any place, the popular idiom, but perfectly a language 
of the learned, almost as the Latin is now. I say almost, 
because they did not tie themselves up so strictly to imita- 
tion, but that still their style had some leaven from the age 
that each of them lived in. ’Tis the felicity, therefore, of 
the Latin tongue, that it’s no longer in popular use; and 
it’s more fitted, upon that very account, to be the universal 
language of learning, because it’s no longer liable to those 
changes to which living languages are naturally obnoxious, 
but, by being dead, it’s become immortal. The Greek, 
indeed, would have done as well for that purpose; but there 
ought to be but one such language, and the Latin has 
already got the possession. As for our English tongue, the 
great alterations it has undergone in the two last centuries 
are principally owing to that vast stock of Latin words 
which we have transplanted into our own soil: which being 
now in a manner exhausted, one may easily presage that it 
will not have such changes in the two next centuries. Nay, 
it were no difficult contrivance, if the public had any regard 
to it, to make the English tongue immutable, unless here- 
after some foreign nation shall invade and overrun us. 

I have now examined Mr. B.’s general reflections upon 
the stability of the Greek tongue, which he has made so 
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sinistrously, and with so very little judgment, as if he aspired 
after the character of Homer’s Margites, 


“Os pev érlotaro Todd, Kaxas 8 Hrlctato wWdavta,* 


who knew a great many things, but all of them wrong. But 
let us see what exceptions he has made to my particular 
instances of Phalaris’s recent language. 


I. The first that I had produced is out of the first 
Epistle, mpotpérw, to accuse; which Mr. B. perhaps be- 
lieves he has answered in an harangue of four pages (p. 208, 
209, 210, 211). But, if I may be allowed to speak freely, 
*tis such miserable chicanery, ’tis so much below even him- 
self (I compliment him when I say so (p. 54.), to return him 
his own civility,) that I cannot abuse my reader’s patience 
in winnowing and sifting it, since the whole is nothing but 
chaff. He had translated mporpérw to exhort; but I ob- 
served, that in this place neither sense nor syntax would 
allow of that signification. As for the syntax, he has not so 
much as offered any example, either Greek or Latin, where 
mpotpém@, in the sense of exhortation, admits a dative case 
after it, as it has here; yet, however, he still contends that 
the sense of the passage will admit that meaning of the word. 
And, to give him his just commendation, he has taken the 
right way to put an end to any dispute; for a man that talks 
at that rate resolves not to be confuted. If I say that grass 
is green, or snow’s white, I am still at the courtesy of my 
antagonist ; for if he should rub his forehead, and deny it, I 
do not see by what syllogism I could refute him. So, if the 
learned Examiner shall still insist upon’t, that the sense of 
the place is ¢o exhort, I have nothing further to urge, but 
must leave him either to be laughed at, or pitied, or ad- 
mired, as his readers are disposed towards him. 

I had observed, that the Latin version of Phalaris, which 


{* From Alcib. ii. of Plato, Op. iii. 116. ed. 1826. Buttman would read, 
TIAA? feloraro Epya, Kaxws, x.7.A.; and so the line is given among the Frag. 
Hom. ed. Ern.—D. ] 
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ts falsely ascribed to Cujacius (for both original and trans- 
lation of this book have the luck to be fathered upon wrong 
authors), interprets spotpé3rw to accuse; so that Mr. B. 
might have learned from thence the true meaning of this 
passage: but it so happened, that that edition, though in the 
public Library at Oxon, lay all the while concealed from our 
late Editor, that then lived there. Upon this, Mr. B. com- 
mences a very heavy charge against me: ‘tis a greater 
blemish to me, he says, than want of judgment ; I’m a man of 
extraordinary confidence, that can so boldly assert, what it's 
impossible I should know ; that would face him down, that he 
never saw what he knows himself to have often seen and used, 
(that is, before he finished his Edition of Phalaris); and at 
last he avers, that indeed the edition of Cujacius was one of 
those printed copies he meant in his Preface (p. 212). Now, 
this is a very tender controversy, and I’m afraid the very 
softest handling of it will touch somebody to the quick. 
Honour and reputation are nice things, and if once they 
happen to receive a flaw, they are not easily repaired. I will 
not make myself an arbitrator here; but the reader shall 
judge between Mr. B. and me. The words of his Preface 
are these; there are two versions of Phalarie that I had 
before me; the one by Naogeorgus, published in the year 
1557 ; the other, as it seems, by a certain Jesuit, for the use 
of their schools, in the year 1614. The Jesuit is pretty 
elegant in his language, but he is too loose and diffuse ; so that 
he always differs from the style of the author, and often from 
the sense. There's a third version too by Francis Aretine.* 
Now, I must own, that at that time, when I first published 
my Dissertation, I had not seen this edition of the Jesuit 
that Mr. B. here speaks of; and I believed it had a trans- 
lation peculiar to it. For I trusted to Mr. B.’s account, 
that the Jesuit had made it, and consequently that it could 
not be the same with Cujacius’s. 1 concluded, therefore, he 

* Versiones .. dus, altera a. . Naogeorgo. . edita an. 1557; altera & quodam, 


ut videtur, Jesuité in usum Schol. Soc. Jes. 1614... . Jesuita in dictione non 
mornatus est, sed laxus, &. 
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had never seen Cujacius’s version; because he expressly 
says he made use of three only, that of Naogeorgus, and the 
Jesuit’s, and Aretine’s. And where now was my evtra- 
ordinary confidence, in saying he had not seen the edition of 
Cujacius? and how was it impossible that I should know it? 
I believed my inference to be true and logical; and I’ll put 
it into the form of a syllogism, that Mr. B. may examine 
whether it agree with his System of Logic. 

Mr. B. made use of three versions only; one made by 
Naogeorgus, another by a Jesuit, and a third by Aretine: 

But Cujacius’s version was neither made by Naogeorgus, 
nor by a Jesuit, nor by Aretine: . 

Therefore Mr. B. made no use of Cujacius’s version. 

If it be such a blemish to me, and such estraordinary 
confidence, to pretend, by virtue of this syllogism, that 
Cujacius’s edition was then unknown to Mr. B., I shall have 
the worse opinion of all books of logic for’t, not excepting 
Mr. B.’s own system. I had a small suspicion too, besides, 
that the editor had not seen that edition in the public 
library, because it is not entered in the Catalogue under the 
title of Phalaris, but of Epistole, and Cujacius. So that a 
person that does not otherways know of that edition, cannot 
find it in that Catalogue, unless by a great chance, or by 
reading it all over. I believed likewise, that Mr. B. had not 
seen the edition of Aldus ; because Aldus’s text is sometimes 
better than that which Mr. B. has followed. I had that 
opinion then of his judgment, that I supposed he had not 
seen those things, because he did not give them the pre- 
ference; as indeed it was a third argument to me that he 
had not seen Cujacius’s, because he did not follow him in 
the true translation of the word wporpév@. Thus | reasoned 
at that time; but I am now sensible that I argued weakly 
enough; for I have found by tedious experience, that he can 
stumble upon things without seeing them, and see and 
handle things without understanding them. 

The reader has now a fair and ingenuous account, on my 
part: let us see if Mr. B.’s have the same characters of can- 
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dour and veracity. He affirms, with great warmth and ve- 
hemence, that he had (pre manibus) before him and in his 
hands both the edition of the Jesuit and that of Cujacius ; 
and he adds too, that the version ascribed to Cujacius ta 
exactly the same with that put out by the Jesuit (p. 212). 
Which is very true, for the Jesuit only reprinted it. Give 
me leave now, without calling Mr. B.’s honour in question, 
to argue a little for dispute’s sake, that, notwithstanding this 
repeated asseveration, yet he had not Cujacius by him. 
Cujacius was printed at Geneva, in the year 1606. And the 
Jesuit’s edition, that Mr. B. used, was printed at Ingolstadt, 
1614. Now, Mr. B. tells the world in his Preface, that the 
Jesuit made that version; and the Jesuit, he says, i 
elegant in his Latin, but differs from the style of the original. 
But how could Mr. B. suppose that the Jesuit made it at 
Ingolstadt, 1614, if he then knew that exactly the same 
version was prinfed vii. years before at Geneva? If he had 
both the books defore hie hands, he could not possibly make 
such a horrible blunder. Those that have a just esteem of 
his wit and sagacity will never believe, no not upon his own 
word, that he could be guilty of such wretched stupidity. 
There must needs be some other way, then, for solving this 
difficulty, though I confess it’s too hard for me. I refer 
it, therefore, to the reader’s consideration; and if he find it 
gravels him too, i¢ may call a certain verse to his memory ; 


Accipe nunc Danaiim insidias, et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes.* 


II. Another word of a recent stamp was Ouydrnp, which 
in Phalaris signifies a maiden; and I took that to be a-mani- 
fest token of a later Greek: and, that it might not be sus- 
pected that I put a wrong meaning upon the word, I 
observed that even Tzetzes took it in the same sense that I 
do. But Mr. B., with the assistance of two Concordances, 
which shewed him the word @uydrnp in the Old and New 
Testament, has found out an answer. For he says, that in 

[* Virg. Zn. ii. 65.—D.] 

VOL. II. D 
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Prov. xxxi. 29., TToddal Ouyarépes extrycavto mhodrov, 
many daughters have got riches, @uvyarépes must mean two- 
men or maidens (p. 67). Now, the original here is M32 
daughters ; and it’s well known to any one that ever perused 
the Septuagint, that they often translate word for word, 
though the phrase that results from it be against the genius 
of the Greek tongue. This has so filled that version with 
Hebraisms, that one may affirm Demosthenes himself could 
not have thoroughly understood it; and the Greek Fathers 
oftentimes mistook the sense of it, for want of skill in the 
Hebrew. What does Mr. B. mean, then, by this instance 
out of Proverbs? For if his Sicilian prince have Hebraisms 
in his style, here’s a new argument to shew him a cheat ; 
and we must impeach him not only for Atticising, but for 
Hebraising too. But Ill leave Mr. B. to manage this new 
topic: and go on to his instances from the New Testament ; 
where our Saviour says to the woman, Odpcet, Ovyarep* +) 
miatis cov céowxé oe, daughter, be of good comfort ; thy faith 
hath made thee whole (p. 67). Where Mr. B. supposes 
Osyarep means not properly daughter, but woman. Now, | 
if we view this argument on every side, we shall find it in 
all respects worthy of its author. For, were it true here 
that Ovyarep means woman, it would be another Hebraism 
or Syriasm ; which, instead of supporting Phalaris’s credit, 
is enough to overthrow it. Nay, were it a genuine Greek 
phrase, this would still come very short of being a good 
answer. For I accuse this Sophist of a recent style, much 
later than the language of the true Phalaris’s time; and 
Mr. B., in justification of him, brings a passage of the Evan- 
gelists, that come pc. years after Phalaris. But, if it will 
give him any satisfaction, I'll allow that the Sophist himself 
was as ancient as the Evangelists: no wonder, then, if the 
same use of the word Ouvydrnp should be found both in him 
and them. But yet I humbly conceive it would not follow, 
that the old Phalaris would use it so. But the worst of all is 


= Mat. ix. 22. Mark, v. 34. Luke, viii. 48. 
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still behind, that Ovyarep in the Gospels does not signify 
woman, but properly and strictly daughter. For it was the 
common way Mm conversation, not only in the Eastern coun- 
tries, but every where else, when persons of age and autho- 
rity spoke kindly to their juniors, to say son, or daughter ; 
and the others again used to say father, or mother ; though 
there was no kindred at all between them. So Helena in 
Homer calls Telemachus son ; 


Adpov rot xal éya, réxvov dire, rodTo SBapu.* 


And her husband Menelaus too accosts him in the same lan- 
guage ; 
Aipatos els dyaboio, dirov réxos, of dyopevets.t 


On the contrary, Euryalus greets Ulysses with the title of 
Sather ; 


Acip’ dye xal av, Ecive wrdrep, welpnoa: aéOrwv.t 
And so Bacchis says to Chremes in Terence ; 





Asperum, 
Pater, hoc est ; aliud lenius sodes vide.§ 


There are other instances innumerable of this custom in 
conversation. Our Saviour therefore called the woman 
daughter, as Eli said to Samuel my son. But must we infer 
from thence that the words son and daughter may signify 
absolutely man and woman, as Ouydrnp does in Phalaris? 
*Tis an inference that may become Mr. B.; but if other 
authors should follow his fashion, it would sit but scurvily 
upon them. But he has another invention yet in reserve; 
and it’s best to make way for him, for he seems to be in 
a rapture with it. ’7ts probable, he says, that in the more 
ancient MSS. of Phalaris it was written contractedly Oepas, 


[* Od. xv. 126.—D.] [¢ Od. iv. 611.—D.] 
[{ Od. viii. 145., where Laodamas, not Euryalus, is the speaker.—D.} 
(§ Heaut. 111. i, 49.—D.] 
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which may be read either @uvyarépas or Beparraivas (p. 67). 
And being full blown with the opinion of his wonderful 
acuteness in discovering this rare expedient, He will ask, he 
says, an INSULTING question, If our great dealer in MSS. 
did not observe this, where is his sagacity ? tf he observed tt, 
without owning it, where is his sincerity? Why, they are 
just where they were before this question was put; and I 
dare warrant that neither of them are in danger of being 
hurt by ’t. For I deny that there’s any such abbreviation 
used in any Greek MSS. as Oepas for @eparraivas. This 
the Examiner should have first proved, before he pretended 
to argue from it. But he’ll never be able to do that, nor to 
produce one single instance, no not out of all the MSS. of 
the Bodley. For abbreviations were never made use of but 
in words that come frequently; so that both labour and 
room was saved by their repeated contractions: as Tp Was 
written for TATHP, avos for dvOperos ; ; and in the old copies 
of the Bible, 6s, xs, ys, for Oeds, «Upsos, ypiords, because 
those words come in almost in every verse. But if a writer 
should abbreviate such words as @epazraivas, which scarce 
comes once in a whole book, he would save himself but one 
moment’s labour, and make his copy unintelligible. ’Tis a 
“mere dream, then, of our Examiner, to think Oepas may 
stand for @epavraivas: and ’tis just as if he should say that 
ap may stand for mpnoTyp, or avos for av@épixos. So 
seasonably has he put his insulting question, at a time when 
he may think he comes very well off, if himself be not in- 
sulted on. 








III. Another instance of language which the true Pha- 
laris would not have used was maldwv épacra(; for the 
Sophist speaks of parents who love their own children; but 
in the old time those words had a lewd signification. But, 
to this the gentleman replies, that to him the argument seems 
to le quite the other way. For in later times the words were 
scandalous, so that a Sophist would not have put ’em in 
Phalaris’s mouth ; but\in Phalaris’s time the expression might 
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be innocent (p. 65). True, a Sophist of learning and good 
sense would have put proper words in the Tyrant’s mouth ; 
but this sorry declaimer, as he has committed many worse 
blunders, so he might be guilty of this. We may know his 
character, from that wretched ignorance of history and anti- 
quity which he so often discovers; and ’tis a just punish- 
ment upon him to have such translators and such defenders. 
But let us see how Mr. B. proves that in the true Phalaris’s 
time the words had an innocent meaning. When Phalaris, 
he says, would express the scandalous love of boys, he does 
not use thie word, as later authors do; for he calle Lycinus 
qopvov év qwatck, but not rrasdepactny (p. 65). Here our 
learned Examiner takes mdpvos év ascot to be equivalent 
to 7awdepacrns; and so indeed his translation expresses it, 
cum pueris scortatorem esse.” But his Assistant methinks 
might have taught him better; that wopyvos is not scortator, 
but scortum, cinedus. Had he ever read Aéschines’s Oration 
against Timarchus, he would have met with a dozen in- 
stances; and indeed it’s never taken in any other sense. 
The true version, therefore, of wépvow éy tratcl is inter 
pueros cinedum, a catamite when you was a boy. So that 
this argument, instead of shewing that the Sophist would 
put proper words in Phalaris’s mouth, has only shewn that 
a late Editor puts improper words in the Sophist’s mouth. 
To convince Mr. B. that wasdepacr)s had no innocent 
meaning even so early as Phalaris’s time, Solon, a contem- 
porary of the Tyrant’s, forbade it by law to all servants. He 
made a law, says Plutarch,* dotrov pr) Enparordeiv, pnde 
wadcpacreiy, that servants should not love boys. And that 
the vile practice of it was in Sicily then, as well as in 
Athens, Mr. B., who believes the Epistles genuine, may be 
satisfied from the 1v., which we have newly cited; for if 
Lycinus was ropvos, there was somebody else wasdepactis. 
And they that have a lower opinion of those Epistles may 
be convinced of it by another token, because Chariton and 


> Ep. iv. © Plut. Solone. 
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Melanippus, two Agrigentines and conspirators against Pha- 
laris, are infamous for wadepactria, though the devil’s 
oracle celebrated them for it ;¢ 


Evsatpov Xaplrov xa Meddvirros edu, 
Oelas Hrynripes épnpeplous PidrornTos. 


But Mr. B. further objects, that qaidwv épacral and 
mavvepactat sound very differently (p. 65). Musically argued 
indeed! there’s a very sounding syllable, wv, that makes 
them differ extremely. But we'll allow Mr. B. to be a 
good judge of sounds, if he’ll allow others to be tolerable 
judges of sense; and in that the words are so exactly alike, 
that the nicest writers never thought of distinguishing them. 
fEschines, therefore, when he speaks of the same law of 
Solon, does not use vratdepacrety, as Plutarch does, but 
qaidos épav:* and even Plutarch himself in another place 
expresses it so, AovAors epav appévwy traidwy arreiref Let 
them sound, then, never so aIseCney, they are equivalent 
we see in signification. | 
_ Mr. B. concludes this point with what he thinks to be his 
strongest defence; that mavdepacris is used in Plato in a vir- 
tuous sense (p.66). True, perhaps; but let us see how he proves 
it. Why, he brings a passage out of Plato’s Symposion, ITdyv- 
TWS... 6 TOLOUTOS TraLdepacTns TE Kal PirepacTis ylyverat. 
But Mr. B. has once shewn us already, how very skilful 
he is in Plato’s writings; and his second essay upon them 
does not degenerate from his first. The matter lies thus: 
the subject of that dialogue of Plato’s is an encomium of 
love ; and each of the guests makes a set speech in its com- 
mendation. But we must not suppose that all the speeches 
are philosophical, and becoming the mouth of Socrates or 
Plato himself; but they are suited to the characters of the 
several persons that speak them. Some of them, therefore, 


4 See Athenzus [V. 179. ed. Schw., where aynrjpes épameplois pirdraros.— 
D.], lian, Euseb. Prep. Evang. 

e AEschin. c. Timarchum. Aovaoy éAevOdpov naidds ph ep. 

f Plut. in ’Epwring. © See here, vol. i. p. 326. 
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are lewd enough, according to the company. For even 
Agatho himself, the master of the feast, was a catamite, as 
appears by the dialogue itself, and by the old comedians and 
others. Among the rest, then, Aristophanes the comic poet 
is introduced, making an oration about love. And he tells a 
long fable, that at first mankind were all made double, with 
two heads, four arms, four legs, &c., and there were three 
sorts of them, some were double men, some double women, 
and some hermaphrodites. Afterwards, upon some offence 
they had committed, Jupiter split them all into two’s; from 
whence arises now in mankind that natural desire of some 
companion, as his other half, to perfect his being; and even 
all the varieties of that desire proceed from the same cause. 
For of those that in the former state were hermaphrodites, 
the male half still desires the woman, and all such are now 
lovers of women, and adulterers; and the female half desires 
the man, and such are lovers of men, and adulteresses. But 
of those that in the original state were double men, both the 
halves now are lovers of males; so that when young they 
are catamites, and when grown up they are 7adepacrat, 
lovers of boys: and of those that were double women, both 
are now étatpiorptat, women lovers of women. This is the 
substance of Aristophanes’s speech; and as it’s observed by 
some of the ancients, that Plato in his Symposion makes 
Aristophanes have a drunken hiccough, taking that revenge 
upon the poet for abusing his master Socrates; so I am 
persuaded, that from the same motive he has put such a 
speech in that poet’s mouth, as shews him to be, what he 
really was, a very debauched fellow. And is not Mr. B., 
now, a man of wonderful judgment, to produce a passage 
out of this speech of Aristophanes, as an instance that 
qatdepaorns has a virtuous sense? What sort of sense was 
in himself, then, I leave others to judge. For if the wacéde- 
pacrai there has an innocent meaning, by the same rule the 
povyot, and povyevtpiat, and ératpiotpiat, must be harm- 
less names too, which perhaps Mr. B. will not be willing to 
affirm. But he says, that the speaker himself professes 
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afterwards that he meant not those words of a lascivious 
love (p. 66.): which is just after his usual way, to defend 
one error by another. For the very words that he cites 
there prove the contrary to what he draws from them. 
Aristophanes, to make the fable he had told look probable, 
describes some instances of such vehement lovers, that the 
one cannot live at ease one moment out of the other’s com- 
pany. In which cases, says he, the pleasure of venery does 
not seem a competent cause of it; but the true reason is, 
that every such couple were the numerical halves that made 
up one complete person m the former state; whereby they 
have such a natural propension to one another, that, if it 
were possible, they would be one body again. Is it not 
evident here, now, that a@ lascivious love is supposed, only it 
is not allowed as an adequate cause? Read but Aristo- 
phanes’s own plays, and the character that’s given of him 
in this very Symposion,® and then say if his meaning can be 
so chaste here.* 

We have seen now what a rare commentator upon Plato 
our learned Examiner is; and f shail leave him to be scourged 
(p. 66.), not only by the Platonists, as he did me, but by 
every one that understands good sense and decorum. But 
yet, after all, 1 am far from asserting that adepaarys and 
sratouka are never innocently meant in Plato and other Socrati- 
cal writers. For the word was used by them metaphorically ; 
and though it had better been let alone, and no scandal been 


h "Apirropavhs, @ rept Ardvucov Kal Adpodirny wicca Siar piBh. 

[* On Eurip. Supplic. v. 1088. (1098.) MalSw» 7’ doaerhs Fv, Markland 
observes: “ Suspiciose significationis locutio videri potest. nam waldwx épagrhs 
“ nefario sensu ponit Aristophanes Plut. 154. eodem quo ra:depaerhs: et alii. 
Cl. Bentleius ex hac locutione xal3e» épaorhs argumentum duxerat contra Thy 
“‘ yynoiérnra Epistolarum Phalaridis. Hic locus Phalaridem defendit, satis 
‘‘ aliunde reprehensibilem. Necesse est: ut zxaf&w» hoc loco idem sit quod 
“ réxvwv, liberorum, non puerorum, a lover or desirer of children’’ To this 
passage of Markland’s commentary the following note is added in the ed. of 
1811: “ Confer Ion. 67. “Hxovot xpbs parret” "AxdAAwvos rdde, “Epwrt walBwv. 
“© Dan. 6. Obros & Epers waidds dprerds cxebels. Ton: 1246. TMalder yap ersove’ 
“ els Epov SolBov mdpa. Porsonus.” D.] 
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given by it, yet in [it]self the metaphor was proper and just. 
For a philosopher may be said to be the true ray 
épao77s, in opposition to the others; since what they admire 
in beauty out of impure lust, he loves and reverences as an 
image of the divine beauty. But even this is a certain argu- 
ment that waléwv épacrai could not in those ages signify 
lovers of their own children, (as it does in Phalaris’s 
Episties,) no not metaphorically. Because there was no- 
thing to take such a metaphor from; for though sodomy 
was an epidemical vice in those unhappy ages of the world, 
yet the abomination of a father with his own son, such a 
horrid mixture of sodomy and incest, was never spoken of 
even then, nor had any name. Nay, though we should 
suppose that such a complicate wickedness had been prac- 
tised among them, yet the name would have been even then 
accounted too foul and abominable to be employed for a 
modest metaphor. 


IV. Mr. B. has had the privilege of committing a great 
number of mistakes; and, upon a review, I do not find he 
has yet made out that I have writ one single word amiss, 
except where, by a small slip of the memory, Buda was put 
for Beigrade. Four hundred pages, then, have been all 
spent in refuting his abuses and errors; a very great ex- 
ercise both of patience and good-nature. For a recompense 
of all which tedious labour, I desire but one small favour of 
him, that he’ll give me leave to make the next mistake: Vl 
promise him it shall be no shameful one, and it shall be the 
only time I'll trouble him in this way, in all the controversy 
that I have with him. Among the words that I believed 
had an innovated sense in the Epistles of Phalaris, there 
were mpodléwpu, to give beforehand, and dvamxw, to follow as 
a friend, not as a pursuer. I could not call to mind at that 
time any old writer that had used them so; and the press 
staying for more copy (for the whole Dissertation was 
carried thither leaf by leaf, while the ink was scarce dry on 
them), I had no leisure to make any search. I will freely 
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own, therefore, to Mr. B., that my memory, which is none 
of the best, deceived me here. For I had formerly read 
those very passages that he produces, and when I read them 
I understood them in the same meaning that he does, 
though at that time they were quite out of my mind. 

But though I was mistaken by a deceitful memory, yet 
the glory that Mr. B. acquires by correcting the error is too 
light to be put in the balance against his faults. Though I 
shall not go about to make it less, but give him and his 
admirers leave to magnify it as much as they can. He has 
told me, that I expose myself to be corrected by every one 
that can turn an index or a lexicon (p. 68). And, to explain 
himself, he adds in his margin this passage of Quintilian ;} 
which serves for no other purpose there, but to shew he 
understood it not. For Quintilian does not speak of such 
indexes as books have now-a-days; but, after he had named 
several of the Greek poets, Homer, Antimachus, Euphorion, 
&c., I pass over the names of the rest, says he, for there’s 
nobody so destitute of the means of knowing them, but he may 
copy the catalogue of them out of a library. This shews us, 
that, in those days too, the libraries had catalogues of the 
books belonging to them; but what relation has that to 
lexicons and our modern indexes? Mr. B. presently excuses 
himself for the multitude of quotations that fill the margin of 
that odd work of his. And indeed, after such a citation 
from Quintilian, it was very seasonable to beg that pardon, 
though upon another account than he was aware of. But, 
to forgive our Examiner this blunder, ’tis very true what he 
says, that a man that can turn an index or a lexicon might 
easily correct those mistakes of mine. For those significa- 
tions of diwxw and mpodidwput, which I had then forgot, 
are taken notice of in the Greek Concordances and Con- 
stantine’s Lezicon. Mr. B., then, has taught the world 
nothing, nor improved learning in any sort; for the things 


i Quint. x. 1. Nec sane quisquam est tam procul a cognitione eorum 
remotus, ut non indicem certé ex bibliothecé sumptum transferre in libros suos 
possit. | | 
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were known, we see, a hundred years ago. And it’s pretty 
remarkable, that, after all the clamour of the Examiner, and 
some inferior tools that have seconded him, that I know 
nothing but out of indexes and lexicons ;) yet the only mis- 
take that their united learning could convict me of, had 
been avoided, if I really were such a turner of indexes and 
lexicons. 

A mistake through mere forgetfulness, and but once or 
very seldom committed, has been always esteemed one of 
the best sort, and to leave the least blemish upon the author. 
For if that were enough to disgrace a writer, nobody could 
escape the infamy, except those that were inspired. If I do 
not make false judgments of things, and if I reason truly 
from premises, for a bare error of the memory I shall not be 
solicitous, but fairly trust my reputation to the present age 
and posterity. Whatever the world shall think of my per- 
formances, I shall acquiesce in the censure. As I do not 
write books for fame, so I am not concerned about the 
reception they shall meet with ; 


—— Valeat res ludicra, si me 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum.* 


However, when I consider what the things are that among 
the best judges raise or depress the character of a man of 
letters, I had much rather be found guilty of forgetting those 
unusual significations of mpod4wu: and dioxw, than of 
managing the matter as Mr. B. has done. For, of eight 
examples that he has brought of the latter of those words, six 
are nothing to the purpose. The thing that I had said was 
this, that Sso«w then only signified to pursue, when that 
which fled feared and shunned the pursuer: as where Achil- 
les pursues Hector in Homer; 


J Virum in volvendis lexicis satis diligentem. [From the Preface to Alsop’s 
Fabularum sopicarum Delectus: see note on Bentley’s Preface to the present 
work, p. xliv.—D.] 

[* Hor. Epist. 11. i. 180.—D.] 
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TH pa trapadpapérny, pevyov, 6 8 drricOe Staxow 
TIpocde pev écOr0s edeuvye, Siaxe 5é piv ery’ apelvov.* 


And Mr. B., in refutation of this, has produced six instances 
where é:@«w does not at all mean ¢o pursue, but, in a meta- 
phorical sense, ¢o desire, to court, to seek. And what are all 
these to the point? I spoke of that sense of du@xw when it 
signifies to pursue. “Twas the very supposition, that it had 
the meaning of pursuing ; which notion, when it belonged to 
it, was accompanied, as I then thought, with another of 
being shunned. As for the figurative sense of desiring and 
seeking, that I had not forgot,. for ’tis the most common ac- 
ceptation of it. The only true way, then, to answer me was, 
to bring an instance where it means a pursuit, but yet with- 
out being shunned; as when one friend pursues or follows 
after another. And I own that two of his instances plainly 
prove this; but the other six, that are all metaphor, among 
which are those out of Scripture, are not at all pertinent 
to the business ; and they are a greater evidence of his bad 
judgment than mine are of my bad memory. 

Mr. B. makes a mighty outcry (p. 62, 63.), as if my for- 
getting a Greek word in the Septuagint or the New Tesia- 
ment was to subvert the authority of them: and he has an 
inguiry to make of me, whether I think my Philosophical 
Lectures serve more to the establishment of religion than my 
criticisms do to overthrow it? (p. 67, 68.) The gentleman 
has told us what disposition he’s of, for he thinks ridicule 
the most diverting thing in the world (p. 285). But, I 
humbly conceive that he had better employ his talent at 
grimace and banter upon other occasions than where the 
Scripture is concerned. For it shews no great reverence to 
those sacred writings, to bring them, though it be but as 
accessaries, into farce and ridicule. And perhaps it’s no 
great discretion in him to cast such an oblique slur upon my 
Lectures against Atheism. They were preached upon an 


[* 10. xxii. 157.—D.] 
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establishment of the great and good Mr. Boyle, to whom 
this gentleman has the honour to be related; and though 
they are much below what I could wish them, and what the 
subject of them deserves, yet the world has received them 
favourably, and they are translated into more languages 
than one. He had better, therefore, have omitted this little 
affront upon those sermons; lest the readers, calling to 
mind the founder of that lecture, should be invited to make 
@ comparison between him and another of his name. 

The most excellent Bishop Pearson had designed a new 
edition of Ignatius’s Epistles, with an ample commentary ; 
a specimen of which posthumous work has been published 
by the learned Dr. Smith, and the whole is earnestly ex- 
pected from him. For though it has not passed the last 
hand of the author, yet it’s every way worthy of him, and 
the very dust of his writings is gold. In that published 
specimen there is this annotation upon the words of Ignd- 
tius, TON TMAX SOSIZANTA. Vox Paulina, ex 2 Tim. 
iii. 15. Ta Suvdpevd ce codlca eis cwrnplav. Que te 
possunt sapientem reddere. Neque ante eum vox activa eo 
sensu reperitur cum accusativo persone. Where the Bishop 
positively affirms, that codifecv, in the acceptation of making 
wise, is a word of St. Paul's framing ; for before him nobody 
used it tn that sense. But in this his memory deceived him ; 
for, as Dr. Smith observed to me, there is the very same use 
of the word in Psalm xviii. 8. [7.] ‘H paprupla Kupiov rior) 
codifovea vipria: and Peal. civ. 22. Kai rovs wpecBurépous 
avtod codlca:.* What shall we say now to this? for the 
Bishop’s case is exactly mine. His lordship had forgot one 
word in the Bible, and I had forgot another. Will the 
Examiner insult upon that great man, as he has done upon 
me? I will only change the persons, and we’ll see how his 
insulting and grimace becomes him. The Bishop avers that 
St. Paul ie the first that uses coditav for making wise. 


[* “ Hesiod. Opp. et D. 649. (647. ed. Gaisford. P. M. G. i.—D.] cevo- 
“ gupdvos.”” Porson, in his Tracts, §c. ed. by Kidd, p. 316.—D.] 
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What shall we do then for the Septuagint ? At this rate, 
that translation must come after St. Paul ; so that the wrtt- 
ings that carry their names must be ccc. years younger than 
we Christians suppose ’em. And that version ascribed to the 
Lxx. cannot be an ancient work, but was penned by some 
recent Sophist. What shall we say to this? Shall we allow 
Bishop Pearson to be a@ scurvy critic, or shall we, in tender- 
ness to his honour, give up our Greek Bibles? Perhaps the 
Bishop may for this once be mistaken (p. 62.*): but I have one 
inquiry more to make of him on this occasion, and that is this, 
Whether he thinks his Exposition of the Creed serves more to 
the establishment of religion than his criticisms do to over- 
throw tt? For is he not positive that copifew in that sense 
was first used by St. Paul? And is not the very same word 
in the same sense to be met with twice in the Septuagint ? 
Should not so profound a Grecian and divine as he is have 
lgoked a little into the Old Testament, before he had pro- 
nounced such rash and groundless assertions? Could men 
imagine one who writes at this rate to have any meaning, they 
would think he had a very ill one ; but the whole management 
of his controversies clears him from all suspicions of meaning 
and design (p. 67). These are the very words of Mr. B., 
only the Bishop and his writings are substituted for me and 
mine: not that I make any comparison of my poor papers 
with that great man’s incomparable works; but I would 
‘shew that Mr. B.’s argument holds alike against us both. 
And Mr. B. must needs acknowledge now that I have one 
good page (Pref.) in this edition of my Dissertation, as well 
as I had in the former; for, being his own, I think I know 
his humour so well, that he cannot but be pleased with it. 


But, to put an end to this article. The only thing that 
Mr. B. has said well upon this head is about the meaning of 
two words ; which may prove, indeed, that I was mistaken, 


[* Old ed. “ P. 60.”—a mistake, as I find by referring to Boyle’s book. 
—D.] 
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buat it dges not at all defend his Phalaris. For of the five 
words that I instanced in, the greater part do still keep their 
ground: and if two strings be broken, here are three yet 
left, that will hold as strongly as all the five. Ifthe Sicilian 
prince, therefore, has no better a champion than Mr. B. is, 
his case will still appear to be desperate. For the wild 
question that the Examiner puts to me, How do you know 
but those words might be in use in Phalaris’s time, and be 
dropped afterwards when the learned age came on, and be 
revived again as that declined (p. 61.)? though it deserve no 
answer, yet it has one. For we know from the laws of 
Solon, who was Phalaris’s contemporary, that the language 
of the Epistles was not the language of that time. Nay, 
though we had not those remains of Solon’s to shew, 
Mr. B.’s suppositions would still be very infirm ones. For 
here are three revolutions of the same words, used, dropped, 
revived, that are all precariously supposed, without any 
manner of proof. A way of argumentation that some young 
writers (Pref.) may make a dust with, but then their works 
will hardly live to be old ones. 


XIV. 


But, should we connive at his using the Attic 
dialect, and say not a word of those flaws and in- 
novations in his style, yet there is one thing still, that, 
I fear, will more difficultly be forgiven him, that is, 
a very slippery way in telling of money. This is a 
tender point, and will make every body shy and cau- 
tious of entertaining him. In the ixxxv. Epistle he 
talks of a hundred talents, réravra éxarov; of fifteen 
more, in the cxvul.; eight, in the cxxxvil.; seven, in 
the civ.; five, in the cxuil.; and three in the xcv. 
These affairs being transacted in the middle of Sicily, 
and all the persons concerned being natives and in- 
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habitants there, who would not be ready to conclude 
that he meant the ¢alent of the country? since he 
gives not the least hint of his meaning a foreign sum. 
If a bargain were made in England, to pay so many 
pounds or marks, and the party should pretend at 
last that he meant Scots marks or French livres, few, 
I suppose, would care to have dealings with him. 
Now, this is the very case in so many of these Letters. 
In the txxth, indeed, he is more punctual with Poly- 
clitus his physician; for he speaks expressly of Attic 
money, pugictidus "Arrixas xtvre, 50,000 Attic drachms. 
But this is so far from excusing him, that it is a plain 
condemnation out of his own mouth. For if it was 
necessary to tell Polyclitus that he meant the Attic 
money, and not the Sicilian, why had he not the 
same caution and ingenuity towards all the rest? 
We are to know, that in Sicily, as in most other 
countries, the name and value of their coins, and the 
way of reckoning by sums, were peculiar. The sum 
talent in the Sicilian account contained no more in 
specie than- three Attic drachms, or Roman denares ; 
as plainly appears from Aristotle,‘ in his now lost 
treatise of the Sicilian Governments. And the words 
of Festus are most express; There are several sorts of 
talents: the Attic contains 6000 denares, the Syracusan 
3 denares.' What an immense difference! One Attic 
talent had the real value of two thousand Sicilian 
talents. Now, in all these Epistles, the very cir- 
cumstances assure us, that by the word talent, simply 


k Pollux, lib. ix. c. 6. [p. 1068. ed. Hemst.—D. ] 
1 Talentorum non unum genus: Atticum est sex millium denarium... . 
Syracusanum trium denarium. 
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named, the Attic talent is understood. But should 
not our wise Sophist have known that a ¢alent, in 
that country where he had laid the scene of his 
Letters, was quite another thing? Without question, 
if the true Phalaris had penned them, he would have 
reckoned these sums by the Sicilian talents, increas- 
ing only the number: or, should he have made use 
of the Attic account, he would always have given 
express notice of it, never saying rdéAavroy alone, 
without the addition of ’Arvixév. 


The Examiner enters upon this article with such an air 
of satisfaction, as carries in it an assurance of victory. If 
the Dr., says he, can make this out, I promise to renounce the 
whole set of Epistles (p. 73). Now, here’s fair encourage- 
ment for me to take pains, since if I can carry this single 
point, I shall have the honour of making by it so illustrious 
a proselyte. But, if we consider that extraordinary zeal 
that he shews all along for his Sicilian prince, we may look 
upon this as a defiance rather than a promise. Nay, I am 
informed that this part in particular is by some others, as 
well as by himself, believed to be unanswerable; nay, that 
some have proceeded so far in its commendation, as to 
suspect that it was not written by the same hand that made 
the rest of the book. But I shall do the Examiner that 
piece of service to clear him of that hard censure upon ac- 
count of this admired chapter; for I will prove it’s no 
better than the rest of the performance, but every paragraph 
in’t either mistake or false reasoning, from beginning to 
end. 

Before he comes to the business itself, he will shew us 
how captious he can be, and how expert at chicanery. He 
would ridicule my comparison of the Sicilian talent in Pha- 
laris to the Scots marks and French livres. For the case, he 
says, is just contrary (p. 74). Now, the ground of my com- 
parison was this: by the spurious Phalaris, the reader is 
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made at first to believe that great sums of money are ex- 
pended, ten talents and a hundred talents; but when he 
comes to look narrowly into the matter, he finds he’s 
deceived, for the Sicilian talent must be intended, if he be 
the true Phalaris, and by that means the account will fall 
and dwindle from a hundred pounds sterling to a single 
shilling. Let the reader be judge now, if the comparison 
was not just. But he asks me, What cloudy author had I 
been conversing with, that could give this perverse turn to my 
imagination ? If conversation with a cloudy author would 
necessarily confound a man’s head, Mr. B. might be secure, 
for his book could never be answered. But I hope that, 
notwithstanding that dangerous conversation that I have had 
with it for some time, I can yet be able to clear up all the 
puzzling and perplexed stuff that he has brought or can 
bring against me. 

But first it may not be improper, for the satisfaction of 
such as read not Phalaris’s Epistles, to shew the Attic talent 
must be meant there, value 180/. English; not the Sicilian 
talent, which is no more than five groats. I suppose here, 
as I did above,™ that the Attic pound weight of x11. ounces 
is equal to an English one; so that a mina, weighing x11. 
ounces of silver, may be reckoned equal to three pounds 
sterling. There’s no need of greater exactness in our pre- 
sent calculations. Now, the Tyrant is introduced complain- 
ing that the Catanians, by an incursion into his territories, 
had plundered him of v11. talents ;" which, if they be sup- 
posed Attic talents, make 1260/. sterling, but if Sicilian but 
12s. 7d., too small a sum for a prince to be concerned at. 
In another place, out of great liberality, he gives v. talents 
for a lady’s portion ;° which in Attic is 9002. sterling, but in 
Sicilian 93., too small a fortune for a lady of her quality. 
There are more instances of this sort: and in several places 
too he names dpayyai, drachms, which were no Sicilian 
money. 


™ See here, vol. i. p. 400. a Ep. 104. o Ep. 143. 
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Mr. B. begins with an attack against the credit of my 
witnesses, Pollux, Festus, and Aristotle (p. 75, 76). And 
first he cavils at my calling Aristotle’s book a treatise of the 
Sicilian Governmenis. He owns Aristotle wrote an account 
of the governments of the Sicilian cities (as the IoXirea 
Supaxovelwv, Tpepalov, Axpayavrivwv, Teddwv, &c.), but 
tt does not appear that the book bore such a title. But if 
that do not appear, something else plainly does, that Mr. B. 
was in great want of arguments, when he descended to such 
trifling exceptions. Among which I must reckon what he 
says against the authority of Pollux, that one of Seberus’s 
MSS. wanted those pages whence this passage is cited; 80 
that there’s room to doubt whether it be genuine (p. 76). 
But it was extant in the MS. from which Aldus first printed 
the book; and in a MS. of the late Is. Vossius’s, a tran- 
acript of which I have by me; and in the Palatine MS. 
used by Salmasius.P The same Seberus informs us, that 
one of his MSS. wanted all the rv. last books, and two of 
them wanted virr.: will Mr. B. therefore discard all those, 
and leave us two only of the ten? And is it not something 
like a riddle, that so small a hole will make room for him to 
doubt if Pollux’s passage be genuine; and yet no room is 
wide enough to let him doubt if his Phalaris be genuine ? 

But, allowing the passage to be Pollux’s own, yet we are 
told there, he says, that a Sicilian talent is equal to x11. 
youppot, and a votpmos equal fo three ouorta; which 6uorxa 
is a corrupted word, and must be helped out by a correction: 
so that all that we can talk from Pollux about the nummus and 
the talent is bottomed upon a mere conjecture (p.7/). But 
this objection of the Examiner is bottomed upon a mistake 
of his own; for the MS. of Vossius has it plainly jycwBorra. 
Nay, though all the copies were corrupted here, they would 
do the Examiner no service; because our accounts with 
Phalaris about his talents are not so nice as to depend upon 
Oporta or HustwBora, a penny or three half pence. For we 


P Salmas. de Modo Usur. p. 257. 
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know from another passage, which is not corrupted, that the 
voupjeos was a single gece of silver.2 Let the piece then be 
as big as the Examiner dares suppose it; yet if the Sicilian 
talent contained but x11. of them, it is still vastly too low to 
be meant in the Eptstles. 

The next page is spent in telling us, “ that those who 
‘* would settle the value of the Sicilian talent from its ad- 
“¢ justment to xII. vodpol, SEEM to take it for granted that 
“© youxpmos there means the Roman nummus or sestertius : 
«* but it cannot be so, because the words are not Pollux’s, 
«* but Aristotle’s, who lived before the Roman sestertius was 
“ coined. So that the ground upon which the computation 
‘‘ of the talent srEms to be made plainly fails” (p. 78). 
What may seem to Mr. B.’s imagination is too wide to be 
measured and comprehended by mine. But ] am persuaded 
there’s not one writer extant that has given the least hint 
that he believed the nwmmus here was compared by Aristotle 
to the Roman sestertius. This is a dream, therefore, of the 
Examiner’s ; for he tells us, ’Zis no wonder if he should not 
be awake sometimes (p. 203.); and he seems now to have 
been in one of his sleepy fits. The value of the Sicilian 
talent may be gathered from this passage thus: a talent was _ 
XII. vooppot, and every votppos was an obolus and a half, 
Now, six obolt make a drachm; so that four votdymos and 
a drachm are equivalent. If a talent, therefore, contain 
XII. vovspot, It must contain three drachms. Thus we see 
the Sicilian talent is adjusted in its value, as I had reckoned 
it before, without any consideration of the Roman ses- 
tertius. 
But, after all, he says, I have imposed upon people in my 
valuation (p. 79). “ For Aristotle mentions two sorts of 
‘¢ Sicilian talents ; the old one, consisting of xxiv. vodppor, 
“* the new one, of x11.; which small one I have followed in 
‘“ my computations, though Phalaris must be supposed to 
‘“* reckon by the most ancient.”’ This indeed is very mate- 


P Pollux, p. 486. [==1056, ed. Hemst.—D. ] 
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fial, and I know not how to come off; for I have sunk the 
prince’s expenses half in half. Let them be stated, then, 
as Mr. B. will have them: and so the Catanians plundered 
Phalaris of 11. 15s. 2d.; and the lady’s fortune, that he paid 
out of his coffers, came to 18s.; both which bills I had cut 
off in the middle. And is the matter now mended by this ? 
or is my argument at all the weaker for’t? Mr. B. shews 
himself to be a better steward of his master Phalaris’s re- 
venue than of his own reputation; for he owns the point is 
not worth contending for. But, however, it serves to fill a 
whole page, which is no inconsiderable service. The reason 
why of the two accounts that were both equal to my main 
purpose, I chose to follow the latter, was because Festus 
reckons the Syracusian talent by Aristotle’s lower rate; 
so that two authors concurring in’t, I gave it the pre- 
ference. 

Mr. B. grows at last angry with Pollux himself, and will 
give him no credit in thie matter. For he cites such things 
here out of Aristotle as cannot be admitted, no, not upon 
Aristotle’s own testimony (p. 80). “* As where he tells us 
“* that the Sicilians reckoned 50 yad«ois, two brass pieces, 
“ to be equal to é€acrpa, six litre, and six brass pieces to 
“¢ be equal to half a litra. But how can two be x11. times 
“ as many as six?” Again, says he, to confound us the 
more, he tells us, from the same Aristotle, “ that @& rda- 
‘© Xavra, six talenta, are equal to two brass pieces, and that 
“‘ tpla tdXavra, three talents, are equal to three brass 
“< pieces. But how can three be more than six?” Now, 
if this argument have any force in’t, it must prove that Aris- 
totle, or Pollux at least, could not count three, nor knew 
the difference between two and six. Mr. B. I dare say is 
the first man that disputed at this rate: and till such ano- 
ther Aristotle as he describes here comes into the world, per- 
haps he will be the last. The whole banter is only founded 
upon three false readings of Pollux, éf4Xsrpa,9 and é& rd- 


9 Pollux, p. 216. [= 454. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
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Navra, and tpla rdXavra." The two first belong to one and 
the same thing, and must both be corrected éfavra, and the 
third tpiavra. So slight an emendation makes the whole 
passage consistent; and I shall shew by and by that it’s 
both necessary and certain. The Examiner must give me 
leave now and then to ask him one of his own questions, 
though I will not give it, as he does, the epithet INSULTING; 
If our great dealer in spurious authors did not observe this, 
where 1s his sagacity? If he observed it without owning it, 
where is his sincerity ? (p. 67.) One of the two will be very 
hard pressed; but for his sincerity I’ll be voucher in this 
particular, because it’s plain by his miserable offer at a cor- 
rection, to be considered anon, that his sagacity was not 
awake here. 

But he says, Pollux in the same place informs us (p. 81.), 
‘* that the talent of every country was divided into Lx. mine, 
** and each of those mine into c. drachms. If the Sicilian 
“ talent, then, was but three Attic drachms, the Sicilian 
‘* mina was no more than one English farthing and a half, 
“© and the drachm not the Lxvith part of a farthing, and yet 
‘* in silver too; a species of money not to be counted with- 
out the help of microscopes: so that when we have occasion 
hereafter to express the value, or rather worthlessness, of 
any contemptible performance, we shall say it is not worth 
a Sicilian drachm. 1 like the gentleman’s motion well; 
and, since we can never have a better occasion of using this 
new saying, I must crave leave to tell him, that his own per- - 
formance in this very paragraph is contemptible, and not 
worth one of his imaginary Sicilian drachms. For there’s no 
such thing in Pollux as what the Examiner tells us from 
him, that the talent of each country was divided into Lx. 
mine. I will set down that author’s words: As the mina, 
says he, at Athens contained c. Attic drachms, so the mine 
of other countries contained c. drachms of each country ; 
which drachms were in value to the Attic drachm in the same 


r P. 436. {=1057. ed. Hemst.—D. | 
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proportion as the talent of each (above mentioned) was to the 
Attic talent.*. Here it’s evident, from Pollux, that the mina 
of every country contained c. drachms, and the drachm of 
every country was the 6000th part of the talent of that 
country; but here is not the least hint that the talent of 
every country contained Lx. ming. These two, I humbly 
conceive, are very different propositions ; though the Exa- 
miner, with his logic-system in his head, confounded them. 
Wherever there were such names of money as mine and 
drachms, there was a talent; Pollux therefore observed 
truely, that in every country these two bore the same pro- 
portion to Attic mine and drachms as talent did to talent. 
But then it is not true in the reverse, that wherever there 
was a talent, there were mine and drachme; for in Sicily 
and the Doric colonies of Italy, Tarentum, Rhegium, Nea- 
polis, there was a alent, but no such name, nor species, nor 
sum, as either mina or drachm. The talent there was not 
divided into ming and drachms, but into vovppous, Altpas,. 
ovyxias. Pollux, therefore, has quite separated his account 
of the Sicilian money from that of other nations ;* but if the 
Sicilian talent had been divisible into mine and drachms, as 
the other talents he there speaks of, he would certainly have 
included that too in his general estimation of talents. Let 
the reader now be judge, if the Examiner’s performances 
here do not deserve his own new-invented expression, not 
worth «a Sicilian drachm. Let him take it, then, to himself; 
for he tells us, that his Sicilian prince was celebrated for his 
justice, when he made Perillus handsel his own invention. 
Mr. B., therefore, cannot complain, if he gives the first 
handsel to his; though the phrase carries a lower worthless- 
ness in’t than he was aware of. For he computed the Sici- 
lian drachm to be the Lxvith part of an English farthing ; 


® Pollux, p. 437. [= 1068. ed. Hemst.—D.] ‘H pa 8@ &s wap’ ’A@nvalos 
dxardy elye 8paxpas ’Arrixds, ore xa wapd rots bAAos Tas éxixeplovus, 8uva- 
pévas wpos Adyor rol Kal’ éxdorovs raAdyrov, xard re xpocOhuny nal dpalpecw. 
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whereas now it plainly appears to be nothing at all, and 
exactly of the same value with an Utopian drachm. 

Mr. B. in his margin quotes two very learned men, 
Brerewood and Gronovius, who affirm, he says, that every 
talent contains 6000 drachms (p. 81, 82). Now if this had 
really been their opinion, yet it had signified nothing here; 
for we do not go by authorities, but by truth. If they 
believed so, they were certainly mistaken; neither do Pol- 
lux and Suidas, the authors cited by Brerewood, say any 
such matter. But if Mr. B. had either been diligent or 
ingenuous here, he would have seen that it was only a loose 
expression of those two learned men, that dropped from 
them unawares; for Brerewood in the same page, and 
Gronovius in the same chapter, that Mr. B. has quoted, 
expressly affirm on my side, that the Sicilian talent was 
anciently six, and afterwards three denares. Mr. B. we see 
has another obligation here to excuse himself to the reader. 
Sor his multitude of quotations (p. 68). 

His next attempt is upon the passage of Festus, Talentum 
Syracusanum trium denarium (p. 83, 84.); which he ushers in 
with an harangue about Festus’s Abridgment of Verrius Flac- 
cus, and Paulus Diaconus’s Abridgment of Festus; a story 
known to every body that have once looked into Festus. But 
what was this to his purpose? Let Paulus be as mean a writer 
as Mr. B. pleases; yet this passage is not cited from his Epi- 
tome, but from Festus himself. But Mr. B. will now tell us 
something, which is more to his purpose, that all the editions 
of Festus take care to warn us, that for Syracusanum trium 
denarium, we ought to read Syracusanum trium millium de- 
narium; and thereupon, to make a show and a noise with, 
he crams his poor margin with half a dozen citations. Now, 
the thing is no more than this: the first editor of this 
- passage of Festus, not understanding how a talent could be 
so little a sum as three denares, put that conjecture in the 
margin for an emendation, as he thought it; and so it has. 
been continued since, and some of the editors have espoused 
it; for all editors, Mr. B. knows, are not infallible. But the 
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MS. copy of Festus, and the text of all the editions, re- 
present it as it’s quoted by me; and all the best writers 
about money have for this hundred years embraced it, 
Scaliger, Brerewood, Salmasius, Gronovius, &c.; and before 
this section is ended, it will be made out to be the true 
reading. 

But he’ll prove now, out of Sicilian writers, and those 
that speak of Sicilian affairs, that the talent of that country 
had not such a low value as I would assign to it out of 
Festus and Pollux (p. 85, 86, 87, 88.) : but of all his authors 
there’s but one that writes in the Sicilian dialect, and that 
is Theocritus; and he indeed mentions a mina as the price 
of a woman’s gown, and vii. drachms paid for v. fleeces of 
wool; which cannot be of that low and small sort of 
drachms that Mr. B. has now discovered by the help of his 
microscope. Now, allowing what Mr. B. supposes, that 
Theocritus speaks here of Sicilian money, yet it ought to be 
considered that he lived near ccc. years after Phalaris’s 
time, in which interval the species of money might be altered 
in Sicily. That the money of Syracuse, where Theocritus 
was born, was recoined in that time, is very certain. Aris- 
totle informs us,’ that Dionysius the First got all the money 
and riches of Syracuse into his hands in five years’ time. 
And that having borrowed money of the citizens at interest, 
upon their demanding it, he ordered every man, upon the 
pain of death, to bring in all the money he had; and when 
the money was brought in, he recoined it, and made every 
piece of new money pass for double the former value, and so 
paid them out of their own silver.¥ So the Romans, in the 
first Punic war, recoined all their brass money, and made 
every ounce go for vi. times as much as if did before.* But 
Dionysius perhaps did not only recoin the money of Syra- 
cuse, but alter the species too and the names of it: for 
Aristotle there says he coined a drachm, which he put off 


v Arist. Polit. v. 11. w Arist. Gécon. ii. 20. 
= Pliny, xxxiii. 3. 
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for a double drachm.y Now, we may gather from Aristotle 
himself, as Pollux has cited him, that among the old Sicilian 
money there was no such name as a drachm. Dionysius, 
therefore, or somebody before him, had altered the money at 
Syracuse, and had introduced the Greek species there. But 
perhaps we ought not to take Aristotle’s words so strictly 
and literally in this place. In his accounts of the Sicilian 
Governments, whence Pollux has his citations, he was obliged 
to use the words of the country; but in his Economics he 
might take the common liberty of writers, to reduce the 
Sicilian money to some equivalent of the Attic. By the 
drachm, therefore, of Dionysius, he may mean perhaps the 
Sicilian Sexddcrpov, or denare, and express it by the name 
of drachm, as known among the Grecians, and about the 
same value. But let this be as every one pleases ; ‘I suppose 
it will be allowed, that in ccc. years’ time the species of 
money might be altered in Sicily; as in England, by the late 
great restitution of our coin, the species called nine-pences 
and four-pence half-pennies are gone, and perhaps may 
never be reduced into use again. What Aristotle, therefore, 
tells us about the old Sicilian money cannot be refuted from 
the species of Theocritus’s time, or any that come after 
him. 

Besides this, I have another answer to this instance from 
Theocritus, for the poet does not speak of Sicilian money. 
The passages that Mr. B. cites are out of the xvth IJdyl- 
kum ;* 


, 
To. IIpakwoa, para rot 76 Katarruyes éumepovapa 
” f 
Tovto mpemer Neve pol, TOTTw KaTéBa ToL ap iaTA; 


ITp. My pvacys, meee Téov apyuplw Kabapa pay 
"H dv0— 


And again ;f 
Xa@pos tava y’ éxet, POdpos apyupiov, AroxrelSas 


Y Apaxpuhy 8b0 Suvanevny Spaxuds. 
[* v. 34—D.] [t+ v. 18—D.] 
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‘Enra Spaypéev xuvddas, ypaiay drorlipara wapay, 
Tlévre rénws édaf eyes, drav puros, Epyov éx’ Epyy.* 


Where it’s owned that mine and drachms are spoken of; but 
who are the persons that speak? Mr. B. tells us they are 
Syracusian ladies. No wonder that he has made ladies 
of two women of low rank; for he made a king Zaleucus 
from a shepherd; and to go to the palace to see a sight 
there, like the king’s fine coach, is in Mr. B.’s language 
éo appear at court. But to let that pass; pray, where are 
these ladies when they say this? I must declare here my 
astonishment at the conduct of our Examiner; and it seems 
to me to be wholly unaccountable, unless I have recourse 
again to that fatality of mistaking that he seems to lie under. 
What, was he not awake here neither, that he could not see 
the scene of this Idyllitum was not at Syracuse in Sicily, but 
at Alexandria in Zigypt? The Idyllium itself, had he ever 
read it, would have told him this over and over; 


Bapes ra Bacidjos én’ adverd Tronepalo.t 


Let's go to king Ptolemy’s court, says one woman to the 
other; and so away they foot it, and return home before 
dinner. Now, if they lived in the same city, this journey of 
theirs is feasible; but to go from Syracuse to Alexandria 
and back again in a morning, and on foot too over the sea, 
is a stretch something extraordinary. To be short with the 
Examiner; they were natives indeed of Syracuse, but they 
had removed to Alexandria, and there they had husbands, 
and children, and servants, and dwelling-houses. All this 
appears from the very poem; and that Mr. B. may not say, 
that the mine and drachms here were laid out upon clothes 


[© The later editors of Theocritus agree in giving rabrd and dpyuple in the 
first line, wapay in the second, and péwoy in the third. Instead of ‘Exrd dpax- 
pay in the second line, Bentley (p. 45.) prefers ‘Ewra8pdxpes, which Gaisford 
(P. M. G.) also gives: but see Toup, Epist. ad Wart. p. 820.; Valckenaer ad 
1. (Theoc. Decem Eidyl.); and Kiessling ad 4—D.] 

{+ v. 22., where és dp.—D.] 
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at Syracuse, before their departure from thence, the very 
verse that he cites will teach him the contrary, évre wéxws 
éxap’ EX@EX, YEsterpay my husband laid out vu. 
drachms upon wool. But if Mr. B. shall pretend to have 
known that the scene of all this was at Alexandria, where 
was his sagacity, that he could not see the Alexandrian 
money must be meant, and not that of their old country 
Sicily? Ifa French refugee drives a bargain here at London 
with sixpences and shillings, will Mr. B. infer from it that 
those species are the money of France too? Here’s another 
of his performances not worth a Sicilian drachm: and his 
facetious computation, that the vi1. drachms in Theocritus 
must be short of the eighth part of a farthing, if they were 
paid in the Dr.’s money (p. 87.), must, like the rest of his . 
assertions, be interpreted backwards, and then it will be 
true. For, in the Dr.’s account they were Alexandrian 
drachms, and consequently not lower than the common 
Attic drachms, but double their value. 

But Mr. B. will scatter his learning occasionally, besides 
what he bestows upon his main subject. He acquaints us 
that in the first passage, wAéov dpyuplw xaBapé pvav “H 
dvo, H. Stephanus in the margin reads it pvas (p. 86.): and 
accordingly Mr. B. translates it, ¢¢ costs somewhat more than 
a mina.or two (p. 87.); as if the original was wAéov pas 4 
dvo. And, to allow Mr. B. all the favour we can, the Latin 
versions have interpreted it so before him, plus mind und 
et alterd, plus mind und vel duabus. Now, a mina was a 
pound weight of silver, and consequently equivalent to three 
pounds sterling. And I’ll crave leave to ask Mr. B. what 
sense there is in his or their version? Pray what does your 
gown stand you in? Answer, It’s a very dear gown, it costs 
me above THREE or six pounds. Pray, who ever talked at 
this rate? What, is there no medium between three and six 
pounds? If I should ask a friend what he rents his house 
at, and he should tell me, at above forty or fourscore pounds 
a-year, it might pass perhaps for a banter, but an answer I 
should not take it for. And yet the woman in Theocritus is 
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very serious, and does not seem to have been of those that 
take ridicule and grimace for the most diverting thing in the 
world. If Theocritus had really writ at this rate, I perceive 
it would pass upon Mr. B.; but I’m afraid that king 
Ptolemy, a good judge of wit, whom Theocritus presented 
this poem to, would have paid him for’t in Sicilian drachms. 
But the fault is not the poet’s, but theirs that translate him; 
and the true reading is MNAN, the genitive Doric for pvov; 
and the construction is, wAéov 4 d00 pvav apyuple xaBapa, 
t£ cost me above six fair pounds. 

There’s another fault too in the second passage that the 
Examiner cites ; 


‘Emra Spaxpav xcuvddas, ypaiay drorihpata mnpay 
for in the old editions of Aldus and others ’tis 
‘Enmradpadypws xvvddas 





which, because it was not understood, was changed by the 
later editors. But the ancient reading is the true, if we take 
it, as it ought to be taken, éwradpdypes, the accusative 
Doric for érradpdypous, from the adjective érrddpaypos.* 
The sense indeed will be the same still, but the composition 
will be more elegant. Mr. B. may say, and he has good 
reason, that the not correcting these passages cannot be 
imputed as a fault to him, when such great men as Stepha- 
nus, Casaubon, Heinsius, &c. failed as well as he. We'll 
allow this, therefore, and not lay these omissions to his 
charge; but then he ought not to abuse and calumniate 
others, who have honest endeavours to improve this part of 
learning, if envy will let them be quiet. 

The other authors that Mr. B. has produced to shew 
that talents, mine, and drachms, of an equal value with 
those of Greece, were current in Sicily, are Thucydides, 
Plato, Polybius, Diodorus, and Plutarch; but not one of 
them was a Sicilian, except Diodorus, and he too wrote his 
History in a foreign country, and uses the common dialect, 


[* See note p. 43.—D.] 
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and comes ccccc. years after Phalaris. Now, to answer all 
these instances at once, for the thing is too vulgar to be 
insisted on particularly; I must acquaint him with what 
every body else knows, but to him is a secret, that all the 
authors that write in the Attic or common dialect do of 
course turn the sums of money of any country that they 
speak of into the Attic account; not meaning that the Attic 
coins were used in specie upon these occasions, but that the 
money, of whatever sort it was, was equivalent in weight or 
value to so much Attic money. And the end that they had 
in so doing is conspicuous enough ; for, designing their his- 
tories for general use, they thought the best way to be 
understood by all, was to reduce the money to some species 
universally known. And if Mr. B. had ever compared the 
Greek and Latin writers of the Roman history together, he 
must necessarily have observed it. I'll give him one or two 
examples of it, which may serve instead of all. Livy, # 
who, as a Roman, writes in the style of his own country, 
tells us Servius Tullius divided the Roman citizens into five 
classes; the first was of such as were rated at centum mii- 
Ka e@ris, that is, 100,000 asses, or brass money; the second 
at 75,000; and so on to the lowest. But Dionysius Hali- 
carnassensis,® who wrote for the Greeks, turns these ac- 
counts into Attic silver, and makes the first class to be rated 
- &xcatov pvav, } puplwv dSpaypav, at a 100 mine, or 10,000 
drachms: and the second, révre xal éSdopjxovra prov, 4 
énraxioyidiov cai mevraxoclwoy Spayyav, at 75 mine, or 
7500 drachms: and so to the fifth. Now, this account of: 
the Greek historian cannot be true, if we understand those 
drachms to have been used in specie; for it’s known that 
the Romans had no silver money till ccc. years after the 
time of this Servius. But Livy and he agree in the value, 
though not in the species ; for x. asses of brass being equi- 
valent to one Attic drachm of silver, 100,000 of such asses 
are worth 10,000 drachms, and 75,000 asses worth 7500 


Livy, lib. i. * Dionys. Halic. p. 22. 
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drachms. The same Livy informs us, that Camillus was 
threatened to be fined quingentum millium eris mulcta, 
500,000 asses of brass ; which Plutarch? represents in silver 
money, and calls it wrévre pupiddwy dpryuplou Enulocty, a fine 
of 50,000 drackmes. And yet the Romans had no use of 
silver coin till a hundred years after Camillus. If Plutarch, 
therefore, in his account of Camillus, has turned the Roman 
money to Attic, why may he not have turned the Sicilian so, 
in his history of Timoleon? And if he did it, why not 
Polybius too? and why not Plato and Thucydides much 
rather, being natives of Athens? Diodorus, it’s true, was a 
Sicilian ; but as he forsook the dialect of Sicily, so, in con- 
sequence, he ought to depart from it in the names and 
species of its: money, and not fill his History with vodppoz, 
and ovyxlat, and éfavres, and evrovyxca, words that no- 
body would understand abroad but grammarians and anti- 
quaries. Besides that, as I observed before, he is so many 
centuries junior to Phalaris, that the money of that island 
might possibly be altered to the Greek species in all that 
tract of time. But that the old names of money continued 
there till the time of Gelon tyrant of Syracuse, Lxx. years 
after Phalaris’s death, Diodorus himself will teach us. For 
he says that, upon the defeat of the Carthaginians, Dama-~ 
reta, the wife of Gelon, coined a new piece of money, of the 
value of ten Attic drachms; but the Sicilians called it from 
its weight wevrnxovrdditpov.< This passage even alone will 
shew that there was no such money nor name as drachm in 
those days in Sicily. For if there had, they would have 
called this money dexddpaypov, from the value of ten 
drachms; and not tevrnxovrddirpov, from the weight of 
fifty litre. From which compound word it plainly appears, 
that the &tra, one of those Sicilian coins that I and my au- 
thors contend for, was yet in use in the time of Gelon. With- 
out question, therefore, it was used there in Phalaris’s time; 


> Plut. in Camillo. 
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and if you admit of the tra for a Sicilian coin, you must 
take all the rest after it, that are mentioned by Aristotle and 
Pollux; as the dexdd:rpoy, the jysdirpiov, &c.; for these 
plainly refer to and suppose one another, as a half-crown 
English supposes a crown. And what has the Examiner 
got now by his approved Sicilian writers? To what pur- 
pose are his ridiculous computations; a talent, 1s. 10d.4 for 
a month’s pay of @ ship ; 200 mine, 6s. 3d. for the magnificent 
funeral of a general? (p. 87, 88.) I know not what they 
can stand for there, but to be emblems of his own perform- 
ance, which, at first view, and to unskilful readers, seems a 
business of great value and price, as the Greek talents and 
minz were; but when examined more narrowly, it dwindles 
into talents of eighteen pence, and mine of three farthings. 
But see what it is to be engaged with such a master of 
defence: he may freely admit, he says, of the low value of 
the Sictian talent, and yet think the Letters genuine. For 
there are several suppositions thai must all be shewn impos- 
sible, before any convincing argument can be drawn from 
hence to prove them spurious (p. 88, 89). To prove supposi- 
tions to be tmpossible, is a very hard task indeed; and if 
nothing less than that will serve, ’tis more difficult to con- 
vince Mr. B. than to convert a Jew. But let us see what 
his suppositions are: I. There might be a low value of the 
Sicihan talent in some other age, and yet the talent of Pha- 
laris’s time might be higher (p. 89). But I’ll presently shew 
him that in Epicharmus’s and Sophron’s time, the very next 
generation to Phalaris, the Sicilian money was as I have 
stated it: and Aristotle’ says, that ro dpyatoy, in OLD time, 
the talent there was but xxiv. vodypol, about vis. Engl. 
II. Or a low talent might be in other parts of Sicily, but a 
higher at Agrigentum. But Aristotle® tells us in general, 
Zexednxov tdXavtov, the Sicru1an talent was xxIv. vowp- 
por; which must include Agrigentum, unless Mr. B. will 
carry that too into Crete, as he did Astypalea. Nay, the 


4 Poll. p. 437. [=1068. ed. Hemst.—D.] e Ibid. 
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philosopher expressly says,‘ that the A/tpa was AGRIGEN- 
TINE money : and if the litra come in there, the talent and 
all the rest will follow it. III. Or there might be a low 
talent of baser metal, suppose brass, equal to a litra; and yet 
Phalarie’s silver talents mighi be higher. Here are so many 
blunders in this supposition, that I scarce know which to 
begin with. He believes a talent in Sicily was a single 
piece of money, or a coin; but it was a sum, as a pound 
is in England. And upon this he fancies a brass talent was 
less than a silver one; which is just as if he should say that 
a pound paid in copper farthings is less than a pound paid in 
sixpences. But from whence could he have that extravagant 
stuff, a brass talent equal to a tra? I am afraid again that 
he was not awake here; but methinks he might have got out 
of his nap in his second or third edition. A brass litra of 
Sicily weighed a pound, and Lx. of them made a talent. 
And a small coin of silver, of equal value to a litra of brass, 
had from thence the name too of litra, (as among the 
Romans the silver coin was called denarius, because it was 
valued at x. asses of brass,) and Lx. of those silver tre 
made the ancient talent of silver. So that a talent of silver 
and a talent of brass were both equal in value, and both 
contained Lx. litre. But Mr. B. has a marginal note here, 
that the talents in Polluz are compared to yad«oi, and are 
lower in value than they. Admirably observed indeed! This 
same margin of his has in several places quite outdone the 
text. The text here says, a talent of brass was equal to a 
ktra; but the margin tells us, t¢ was less than a yadxois, 
which was but the x11th part of a litra. So that both text 
and margin together form a proposition exactly like this: 
A certain book of a late writer's is worth four shillings, and 
too dear of three pence. But the shameful mistake of this 
marginal note is founded upon a corrupt reading in Pollux, 
3& réXavra, Saep éoti Sv0 yadxoi, that is, siz talents, which 


f Pollux, p. 216, 486. [==454, 1057. ed. Hemst.—D.] "Ev ial ala 
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is two brass pieces: which I have already observed, and 
shall presently prove, is to be corrected efavra. And I dare 
appeal to any English reader, though he understands not 
one word of Greek, if the passage, as I have faithfully trans- 
lated it, does not betray itself to be corrupted. For the 
author, being to make a general comparison of money, 
would have expressed it, as all the world uses ta do, in the 
lowest numbers of proportion, and would certainly have 
said, three talents make one brass piece; not six make two. 
And yet Mr. B., with all his acuteness, could argue from 
this reading, as if it were genuine. IV. Or there might be a 
low value (talent, I suppose he would say) used by the natives 
and ancient inhabitants of Sicily ; and yet the talent used by 
the Greek colonies, that placed themselves there, might be 
higher. But the very names of the money we speak of shew 
they belonged not to the Sicanians or Phoenicians in Sicily, 
but to the colonies of Greeks; as ovyxia from dyKos, vodp- 
. pos from vomos, TeTpas, TpLas, EEGs, HutNitpLov, SexddeTpov : 
these are certainly Greek words, and neither Phcenician nor 
barbarous Sicanian. And Diodorus says the 3icedcorar, 
Sicilian Greeks (not the ancient inhabitants of the island) 
called the money of Gelon’s time zevrnxoyvtddstpov. Pol- 
lux also and Aristotle say expressly they were the monies 
Tav év Suxedla Awpiewv, of the Dorian colonies in Sicily ; 
and that vodupos was a coin of the Tarentines in Italy, who 
were a Dorian colony too, and had no concern with the old 
Sicanians. V. Or, if these Letters might by a later hand be 
changed out of the Doric dialect into the Attic, the same hand 
might make them speak Attic in the valuation of the monies. 
This is his last supposition, and the pleasantest of them all: 
and though I doubt not but the very proposal of it will be 
received with laughter by all competent readers, yet I’ll give 
him an answer to it, when I consider the general way of his 
defence. We have now got, and I hope safely, over all. his 
suppositions: and though I will not pretend to have shewn 
them impossible, yet I have shewn them so groundless and 
absurd, that a wise man will be ashamed of them. But to 
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prove any thing of this nature impossible is truly an impos- 
sible thing. For how can we bring demonstrations about 
matters of mere history? If nothing, therefore, but down- 
right impossibility will convince the Examiner that his Pha- 
laris is spurious, he may still, fo his comfort, believe them 
genuine. But at that rate he’s well prepared to believe all 
the stories of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, or Apuleius’s Ass. 

But our misfortune is, that, though we have stood the 
shock of so many suppositions, yet we are just where we 
were before. For, lastly, he says, though none of his rea- 
sonings should hold, ’tis agreed by those who treat of these 
matters, and give us this low value of the Sicilian talent, that 
wherever the word talent is used by Greek writers (as it is in 
Phalaris’s Epistles) without any addition, the Attic talent 
must be understood (p. 89). And for this he quotes Grono- 
vius, Bernard, and Brerewood. Now, allowing this to be 
true, what would our sagacious critic infer from’t? Do not 
I myself affirm too, that in Phalaris’s Epistles the Attic 
talent is understood? The very circumstances of every 
passage there where talent is mentioned shew he meant the 
Attic; and ’tis the sole ground and foundation of all this 
article against him. Mr. B. therefore may assure himeelf 
that I shall never make Phalaris’s Epistles an exception 
to that rule of Gronovius. That the Attic is meant in the 
Epistles will be allowed on all sides; but whether the true 
Phalaris would have used the word so, there is the question. 
And do Mr. B.’s marginal citations prove any thing of that? 
Diodorus, though a Sicilian, had good reasons for his reck- 
oning by Attic money; because he wrote in the common 
dialect, because the Attic valuation was then universally 
known, because other historians had done so before him. 
But must Phalaris therefore be supposed to have used the 
Attic accounts, at a time when the Attic talent was no better 
known than the Sicilian? Must he do it in private letters, 
that were never intended for the public? in stating the 
expenses of his household, which, being laid out in Sicilian 
money, could not be expressed in Attic without puzzling 
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fractions?. If Mr. B. will obstinately maintain such ab- 
surdities as these, he’ll fully satisfy his readers, that, what- 
ever there was in Phalaris’s accounts, in Mr. B.’s genius 
there’s nothing of Attic. 

Mr. B. declares, that he finds the moderns go into the 
opinion of a Sicilian talent of low value, without any other 
authority, as he can find, but the obscure and tnterpolated 
passages of Pollux and Festus (p. 88.): but the notion ought 
to be supported by good authorities, taken from approved 
Stcilian writers, or others that purposely treat of Sicilian 
affairs (p. 84). I will give him an account, therefore, of 
the authorities we go upon; and I believe it will presently 
appear that the approved Sictlan writers, such as Epichar- 
mus and Sophron, who were nearest the age of Phalaris, and 
those that purposely treat of Sicilian affairs, such as Aris- 
totle in his account of the Sicilian Governments, do all coun- 
tenance and support the notion, that the Sicilian money was 
different from the Attic both in species and name. But, for 
the clearer illustration of what I shall say here, I will give a 
table of the Sicilian coins, according to those authors, and 
compare them with the Roman coins, which were all bor- 
rowed from them. 
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' A TABLE OF THE SICILIAN MONEY. 






SICILIAN. VALUE. 


Brass or silver. | TéAavrov. , ee or silver 


Silver. 50 litre. 
Silver 10 litre. 
Silver. 25 litre. 
A pound weight 
Brass or silver. of brass, or a 
piece of silver 
equivalent. 
Brean, silver. \ Half a litra. 
Brass. 5 ounces of brass. 
A third part of a 
Brass. { litra. 
Brass. { * hard \ A fourth of a hitra. 
Brass. Sertans. A sixth of a litra. 
Brass. 1 ounce of brass. 


This table comprehends all the names of the Sicilian 
sums or coins, from the highest down to the lowest: and I 
shall now subjoin the passages of authors which establish 
and warrant every one of them. 


TAAANTON. 


The Sicilian TALENT, says Pollux,® had the lowest value 
of all. Of old, as Aristotle teaches, it contained xxiv. 
vovppot, but afterwards only x11. Now, a votupos, nummus, 
as I shall shew presently, was the rvth part of a denare; so 


¢ Pollux, p. 431. [==1068. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
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that the ancient talent contained v1. denares, andthe latter 
111. And Suidas falls in exactly with Aristotle’s account ; 
for he informs us, that among the Sicilian Greeks a talent 
was anciently xxiv. nummi, but now x1.2 In the vulgar 
editions ’*tis zv@v; but the true reading is vo¥ppov, as the 
passage of Aristotle clearly shews; and so it’s corrected by 
Budzeus, and every body since that have treated of these 
matters. The word vovppov being not understood by the 
copier, was corrupted into pvav. To these authorities we 
may add Festus, who, giving the value of several sorts of 
talents, says, the Neapolitan contains v1. denares, the Syra- 
cusan 111., and that of Rhegium half a denare.1 What Festus 
here calls the Neapolitan talent has the same value with the 
old talent of Sicily ; which is not to be wondered at, since 
Aristotle and Pollux affirm that the vovymos, one of the 
coins of Sicily, was common to the Tarentine and other 
Dorian colonies of Italy. And the Syracusan talent of 
Festus is the very same with what Aristotle and Suidas call 
the later Sicilian. Here are four authorities, then, Aris- 
totle, Pollux, Suidas, and Festus, for the low valuation of 
the Sicilian talent. And the alteration that Mr. B. and 
some others would introduce into the text of Festus now 
appears to be groundless. They would interpolate it thus, 
Syracusanum trium (millium) denarium, the Syracusan talent 
had 3000 denares. But what authority have they for this 
talent of 3000? None at all. Is it not a glorious correction, 
then, and worthy to be embraced by Mr. B., to change the 
reading that’s warranted by three authors, and to substitute 
another that’s supported by none? And what will they do 
with the following words, Rheginum victoriati? Will they 
insert millium there too, and make it neither Latin nor 
sense? But if the talent of Rhegium was but equivalent to 
five pounds of brass, why must that of Sicily be thought too 
low when it’s made equal to thirty or sixty? 


h Suid. in TdAaytoy. 
i Festus. Tal. Neapolitanum sex denarium. Syracusanum trium denarium. 
Rheginum victoriati. 
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7Tis very certain that the Romans called the common 
Attic talent talentum magnum, the great talent; an expres- 
sion never used by any Greek author: so that the reason 
and ground of it has been a great inquiry among the anti- 
quaries of the last age. But the ingenious and learned Gro- 
novius) has lit upon a conjecture that has all the characters 
of truth and certainty. The Romans had no such sum nor 
name as ¢alen{ in their way of accounts ; but, by their deal- 
ings with the neighbouring Greeks, the Sicilians, Rhegians, 
Tarentines, Neapolitans, they knew a talent among them 
stood for a small sum of silver. Afterwards, when they 
extended their commerce or their conquests to other parts 
of Greece, they found a talent there meant a vast sum of 
6000 denares, which was 1000, or 2000, or 12000 times as 
much as the talents of their neighbours. This latter, there- 
fore, was called the great talent, and in process of time 
talent alone, the other acceptation of the word falling into 
disuse. I do not question but all competent judges will 
receive this notion of Gronovius with approbation and 
applause. And as the expression ‘alentum magnum is so 
fairly explained by the low Sicilian talent, so, reciprocally, 
the low value of that talent is plainly made out by the ex- 
pression talentum magnum.* 


j Gronov. de Pecun. Vet. iit. 3. 

[* Gronovius was under a mistake in supposing the Romans had no such 
sum as a talent in their accounts; as Mr. Clarke has clearly shewn, in his Con- 
nexion of Roman, Saxon, and English Coins, p. 395. n. ¢ Every talent bore 
the very same proportion to that pound which was the basis of the computation, 
i. e. all wére sixty pounds of their own weight. A nummulary taldnt, from a 
pound of x11. ounces, was five times x11., or sixty pounds. By the same rule, 
the commercial retail talent, from a pound of xvi. ounces, was five times XVI., or 
eighty pounds. That this was the talentum magnum, is evident from Plautus, 
Mostell. act 111. sc. i. 102, 114. Tranio endeavours to persuade his master to 
engage for a debt which his son had indiscreetly contracted, and for which the 
creditor was then making very pressing demands. “ Quater quadraginta illi 
** debentur mina. Dic te illi daturum, ut abeat.’’ This sum is afterwards com- 
puted in great talents, ‘“‘ —eas quanti destinat? 


“Tr. Talentis magnis totidem, quot ego et tu sumus.”” 


Here two talents are four times forty, or twice eighty pounds, viz. from a pound 
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But there’s one thing not yet accounted for; how it came 
about, that in those Dorian colonies the word falent was 
applied to such inconsiderable sums. I will crave leave to 
propose a conjecture of mine, and submit it to the censures 
of the learned. Talent* originally is a word of static, and 
means Lx. pound weight of any thing. Now the brass A(rpa 
of Sicily being at first a pound weight, as the libra or as 
was among the Romans, Lx. such litre weighed in all Lx. 
pounds, and consequently were called a talent. Afterwards, 
when silver money came into use among them, the species 
of it had their denominations from the proportions they bore 
to the brass litra. So that a small silver coin, equivalent in 
worth to a brass pound, was called Aérpa; and another coin, 
containing ten of them, dexddATpoy: just as the Romans 
called their silver coin denarius, because it was equal in 
value to dent asses, ten brass pounds. By the same rule, 
therefore, a sum of silver containing Lx. silver tre, or vt. 
(8exaAcTpa) denares, was called a talent, because it was equi- 
valent to Lx. pound weight of brass. Here I conceive is a 
probable account how the old Sicilian talent came to stand 
for v1. denares, or, as Aristotle expresses it, XxIv. nummt. 
But the same author acquaints us, that afterwards the talent 
sunk lower, to the value of x11. nummi, or 111. denares. The 
occasion of which seems to have been this. As Solon dimi- 
nished the Attic drachm a fourth part in weight, making 


of xvI. ounces. Priscian confirms this evidence: “ Talentum parvum Athe- 
“ niense mine sexaginta; magnum octoginta et tres libre, et quatuor uncie.” 
Gram. Vet. vol. i. p. 134. Priscian was in this instance making a nice calcu- 
lation how many Roman pounds were equal to this great talent. The Attic 
pound, by the account of these later writers, was a 24th part larger than the 
Roman. Divide 80 by 24, you have 3 and { for the quotient, or octoginta tres 
libra et quatuor uncia, in round numbers eighty pounds. The very character of 
the persons in Plautus destroys Gronovius’ reasonings on this subject. The 
scene is Athens, the dramatis persone Greeks, well acquainted with their own 
nummulary talent, before they ever heard of those diminutive computations, 
And therefore when the Athenians spake of the talentum magnum, it was to dis- 
tinguish either the commercial talent, or the Asiatic nummulary talent, from their 
own of sixty pounds. Note on ed. 1777.—D.] 
k Suidas, Pollux, and others. 
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100 of them go to a pound, which Lxxv. made before; and 
as the Romans, being straitened in the first Punic war, 
lowered their brass money five parts in six, making their as, 
which till then was a full pound weight, to be no more than 
two ounces, so the Sicilians seem to have lessened their 
brass money half in half; and yet the old names (as among 
the Romans) continued still, notwithstanding the change in 
weight. A talent of brass, therefore, containing Lx. of those 
half-pound litre, was no more than 111. denares, or XII. 
nummi of silver. But the Rhegians, according to Festus, 
seem to have sunk their brass litre from a pound weight to 
an ounce; which is exactly what the Romans did in the 
second Punic war, when they made their as to be uncialis, 
of a single ounce weight. By which proportion, though the 
talent even among the Rhegians might at first be Lx. litre, 
each of which weighed a pound, yet after they were dimi- 
nished to an ounce a-piece, a talent of Lx. such litre would 
be worth no more than half a denare, or the victoriatus of 
Festus. 


ITIENTHKONTAAITPON. 


We have an account of this coin from Diodorus Siculus ;! 
that, after Gelon had vanquished the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
Ol. txxv. 1., Demareta his wife interceded in their behalf, 
and obtained for them an honourable peace; and upon that 
occasion she caused a new coin to be stamped, weighing tu. 
litree, that is, five Secddcrpa, denares, or, as Diodorus com- 
putes it, x. Attic drachms. This money was called 4nya- 
pércov, from her name, and by the Sicilians wrevrnxovrdN- 
tpov, from the weight and value of it. The same money is 
mentioned by Pollux,™ but he tells us quite another story 
about the occasion of coining it; that, when her husband 
wanted money in the. war against the Carthaginians, Demareta 
and the rest of the women brought all their silver utensils to 
the mint, and the coin was called vopiopa Anpapériov. But 
the very bigness of the money, being five times the weight 


1 Diodor. p. 21. ™ Pollux, p. 487. [=1067. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
VOL. II. I 
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of their heaviest ordinary coin, shews Diodorus’s narrative 
to be truer than Pollux’s; for if Gelon had been in any 
straits for money, he would certainly have stamped it in 
the smallest species; whereas this was a sort of medal, and 
by its magnitude declared the greatness of the victory and 
the booty. This Demareta was the daughter of Theron 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and after Gelon’s decease was mar- 
ried to Polyzelus his brother, as we learn from the Scholiast 
of Pindar ;° who adds too, that from her a Sicilian coin was 
called Anpapérecov. Diodorus acquaints us farther,°® that 
Gelon out of part of the booty made a golden tripus of 
xvi. talents, and sent it to Delphi a denary to Apollo. And 
there’s an epigram of Simonides upon the same tripus, 
which I suppose is not yet published, and therefore I shall 
give it here out of the MS. Anthologia ; 


Stpwvidov. 
Dnpi Térov’, ‘Tépwva, Tlorvfnrov, OpacvBovroyv, 
ITatdas Aetvopévevs tov tplirod avOépevas, 
"EE éxarov AuTpady Kal TevTHKOVTAa TaXdvTOV 
Aaperlov xpvoot tas Sexdras Sexdrayv. 


Where it’s observable, that Simonides, who perhaps was 
then in Sicily, and saw the tripus, says it weighed above L. 
talents; but Diodorus says xvi. If we believe the Scholiast 
of Pindar,P *twas not one tripus only, but several, that 
Gelon dedicated to Apollo, and this inscription was en- 
graved on them ; 


Pnpi Térov’, Tépwva, IToAvlnrov, Opaci’Bovrov, 
ITaidas Aewvomévevs rods tpirrodas Oépevat, 

BadpBapa vinnoavras €6vn, rodAnv 6é Tapacyeiv 
Svppayov "EdXrnow xeip’ és érevOepinv. 


Which appears to be the very same epigram with that 


™ Schol. Pind. Olymp. ii. "Ag’ fis xal 7d Anuapéresoy véusopa dy XuceAlg. 
© Diod. ibid. 
P Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. "Avadetva: te Ge@ xpucous tplxodas émrypdpayra TavrTa. 
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ascribed to Simonides; and the one perhaps is to be sup- 
plied out of the other, the latter distich of this being to be 
added to that. But what can be the meaning of daperiov 
xpvoov? If we consider the passages already cited out of 
Diodorus, Pollux, and Pindar’s Scholiast, which all belong 
to the subject of this epigram, we can scarce doubt but the 
‘true reading is, 


Aapapetiov ypucot tas Sexdras Sexdtav* 


where the poet was constrained of mere necessity to use a 
pon instead of a dactyl, as another poet did without any 
necessity ; 


"ArXNa Tedv ottrrote Oupdv évl oryjOecoty érerBe.t 


But the copiers, not considering this, and observing the 
verse to have a syllable too much, contracted the word into 
Aaperiov; which has been done above ncc. years ago, as it’s 
evident from Suidas: Gaperiov, says he,% tov rpimoda 8 
avOénevas €& éxatov MeTpav Kal wevryjKxovTa Taddvtwy Aa- 
perlov ypucotd tas Sexdtas; where the word, we see, is set 
down, but there’s no explication of it. He has only given 
part of our epigram, where he found that Japeriov: and as 
that word both in Suidas and the epigram is to be corrected 
from other authors, so the rest of that passage of Suidas is 
to be corrected from the epigram. 


AEKAAITPON. AITPA. HMIAITPION. 
Aristotle, in his treatise of the Agrigentine Government, 
informs us, that a person was fined there (tpidxovra Xtpas) 


[* Toup, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) II. 509., reads Aaperlov, and adds: 
“ Idem Aapaperiov, Aayperlov, et Aaperlov. Ut ‘Opd0poor, Subpoor, et SOpoor. 
“ ‘oud(vyes, Sucvyes, et B(vyes. ‘Opndrpixes, Surpsxes, et Srpixes. Nimirum rd 
“ yw’ euphoniz gratia non rard omittitur.”—-See this epigram in nth. Gr. ez 
rec. Br. (ed Jacobs.) 1. 66., Anth. Gr. ad fid. Cod. Pal. §c. 1. 258., and Poet. Min. 
Gr. (ed. Gaisford.) 1. 373., where the common lection, Aaperiov, is given.—D.] 

(+ Praxilla in Hepheest. Enchir. p. 22. ed. Gaisf., where .... tre:Oov.—D.] 

4 Suid. v. Aaperfov. 
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xxx. litre; and that a litra was equal in value to an Aigi- 
nean obolus. The same he repeats in his discourse about 
the Himerean Government, that the litra was equal to an 
obolus, and the dexdruTpov contained x. litre, and was worth 
a Corinthian stater.* These particulars are told us twice by 
Pollux, in his rvth and rxth book, so that there’s no room 
for any suspicion that he mistook his author. Airpa, says 
Hesychius, d8odds, of ¢ vopsopa mapa ZiKedois* ot be ert 
orabpav’ ot 5é ‘Pwpaior dua ro 8’ A(Bpa. Photius in his MS. 
Lexicon, Aitpa jv pev voptoud tt, ds Alpiros érl* te 
atab pot Emixappos te xal Jadpwv eypyjoavro’ Zopoxrrs 
5¢ AuTpocKotrov gyno Tov apyupaporBov ard TOD vopic- 
pearos. Hesychius again, ArtpocKérovs, dapyupapouBous, 
amo ToD Zixedtxo vopioparos, 5 xareitat ANitpa. Here 
are two good authors concurring with Pollux, besides the 
three others that one of them cites, Diphilus, Epicharmus, 
and Sophron; but we have not the names of them only, but 
the very passages too preserved to us in Pollux. The comic 
poets, says he,® of Sicily use the word XiTpa sometimes for a 
small piece of money; as when Sophron says, in his book 
called Tvvaixeion Mipot, ‘0 picbds Sexddsrpov (the true 
reading here seems to be déxa AiTpa@v or ALTpav), and again 
in his "Avépetou Mipor, Soar SF ovde rds Svo0 Aitpas 8v- 
vapats and sometimes for a pound weight, as Demologus in 
his Medea, 


TerpaxovraXlrpous tivi veavlox@ médas. 


In the vulgar editions it’s maiéas; which Salmasiust has 
truly corrected médas, chains of xu. pound weight. But 
there’s another error still remaining; A4npddoyos, a poet as 
unheard of as Phalaris’s two tragedians Aristolochus and 
Lysinus: instead of which Demologus, the MS. of Is. Vos- 


® Pollux, p. 216, 436. [=454, 1057. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
[* ew) 88 rod or. x. T. A. ed. Pors.—D.] 

* Pollux, p. 215. [= 454. ed. Hemst.—D.] 

t Salmas. de Modo Usur. p. 234. 
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sius has it detvoXoxos, which is certainly the true reading. 
For this Dinolochus was really a Sicilian comic poet (as 
Pollux here supposes him), being a Syracusan, or an Agri- 
gentine, and the -son, or, as others say, the scholar of Epi- 
charmus, and the author of x11. Doric comedies" He is 
cited again by Pollux,’ Aetyodoyos dv Apafoow; and twice 
or thrice by Hesychius. But our author proceeds, and tells 
us,” that even some of the Athenian comics mention the word 
Xérpa, as Philemon in his play inscribed Yixedsxos, and 
Posidippus in his Taddreva. In the editions ’tis printed 
T'aXarn, which learned men have corrected Taddreva: and 
the great Salmasius acutely observes, that it appears by the 
names of these two comedies, that the scene and subject 
of them were in Sicily; so that the poets there used the 
word Airpa not as Attic money, but as Sicilian. In another 
place,* our author ascribes the play not to Philemon, but to 
Diphilus, as Photius also seems to have done in the passage 
above cited; but Athenzus gives it to Philemon; so that it 
was dubious, even in those days, whether of them was the 
author of it. The words of Diphilus are these ; 


Olov ayopdfew mara, pnde ev & exe, 
Ett pn xinivvous d&lovs Nitpauy Svoiv.* 


In the Vossian MS. it’s wdvra for waora, which may seem 
the truer lection, because of the elegant opposition there 
between mavra and pndé é&. But zacrd too is a very 
tolerable lection, being a dish made of cheese and other 
ingredients; and the cheese of Sicily, where the action of 
this play lies, was famous, as the poet tells us in this very 
comedy. But Epicharmus, continues Pollux,® mentions 
several names of money in his play called Aprayal. The 


® Suid. v. Aewoa. Y Pollux, p. 500. ([=1368. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
~ Id. p. 217. [= 455. ed. Hemst.—D.] 

x Pollux, p. 436. [=1058. ed. Hemst.—D.]} 

Y Athen. p. 658. [=V. 395. ed. Schw.—-D. ] 

(* Pollux, p. 1058. ed. Hemat.—D.} 

® Athen. ibid. * Pollux, 436. [=p. 1059. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
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passage there is thus represented in the Vossian MS., 
‘Qorep ai rrovnpat pdvrees alf irrovésovtas yuvaixas po- 
pas aprerdxiov apytpiov, addae 5é Altpay at & dv jyl- 
Merpov Seydpevat, xal wdvra yeyvwoxorvrse. And I guess, 
from the emendation of Salmasius,> that the Palatine MS. 
had it exactly so too, and perhaps the MS. of Vossius is 
nothing but a copy of it. Salmasius has thus reduced the 
words into trochaic verses ; 





“Qowep ai trovnpal pavtces, 

A btrovéwovras yuvaixas pwpas, at merrovyK.ov 
"Apyuplov, ddrat 8é Aitpay, ai 8 Hutretpov Sexopevat 
ITdyra yuyv@oxovrt 





Where in the third verse the true measure is not observed, a 
spondee being put there instead of a trochee: but as for 
fewpas in the second verse, the Dorians frequently made the 
accusative as short, as we see in Theocritus. I would read 
the whole in this manner; 





“Qowep ai wovnpal pdvetes, 

AiO irovépovras yuvaixas papas, Ap mevrovyKiov 
"Apyupéov, adrart 5 Nitpav, ai 8 dv jytréirptov 
Acyopevat, kal ravra yvyvooKovte TO THVAY AOYQ.* 


The three last words do not appear in the MS.; but the 
vulgar editions have r@ tt AOy@, which must be lengthened 
by a syllable to close up the trochaic. The meaning of the 


b Salmas. p. 261. [De Modo Usur.—D.] 


[* * — nal xdyra yryvéoKxoyrs KQOTIAQ: AOTM..... nostra emendatio 
“< verissima et elegantissima est. Vox xwrldos usitata est de muliebri garrulitate 
* et sermone fraudulento.”’ Tour, Emend. in Suid. II. 812. In support of his 
, emendation, Toup cites Hesiod. Op. 373.; Theocrit. in Syracus. 64, 87, 89.; and 
Suidas v. Kwrlan. 
In Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, II. 1040. the passage is given thus; 
doxep af xovnpal udyries, 
al? Swovduovrat ywraikas popas, al piv odyxlay 
dpyuplov, ral & jyularrpoy, ral 88 Alrpay Sexduevas, 
wal 7a xdyra ywéoKorrt. D.] 
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passage is this; Léke those roguish fortune-tellers, that 
wheedle foolish women, some of them exacting a five-ounce 
prece of money, some a litra, some half a litra; and, as those 
silly women believe, they know all things. ‘Ap in the second 
verse is for 4y; for in ancient writing, when the N came 
before M or B or II or ©, it was changed into M; as in the 
Chron. Arundelianum, EM ITAPNQI for év Idp@; and in the 
Marble of Smyrna, EM MAINHSIAI for év Mayvnola: 
and the modern Greeks, though they write it N in those 
cases, yet they pronounce it as M. In the third verse I read 
npirtrptov instead of fuldcrpov; for I observe that’s the 
form of the compounds with ns, as jptapddopiov, 100- 
paxiov, HpdiTrroid.ov, husropalprov, jucmrddsov, and many 
more. Another passage from Epicharmus is thus cited by 
the same Pollux,* "Ey yap ro Baddvtiov AuTpodexdrXTpovy 
éEdyylov te xal wevrdyytov; which is thus exhibited in the 
Vossian MS.,* “Eyw yap roye Baddvriov NstpodexdAttpos 
otatip éfdvtiov re werdyxvov. And so in all probability 
the Palatine MS. reads it; as one may gather from Sal- 
masius,? who thus corrects it by the help of it; 


Eq’ § yap ro BaXavrioy, Nitpa, 
Aexddurpos otarip, éEdvridy re nal merrovyacov. 





But by this emendation both the verses have false measure, 
neither does the sense appear very elegant. It seems to me 
very probable that oraryp in the MSS. is an interpolation ; 
because in other places Pollux tells us that the dexaAcTpoy 
was worth a Corinthian orarjp, from whence the inter- 
polater borrowed it, and clapt it in here. But it cannot be 
Kpicharmus’s own, for two reasons, both because it is no 
Sicilian word, and because it makes a tautology. If 1 may 
have leave to propose an emendation, I would read the 
passage thus ; 


© Pollux, ibid. [p. 1059. ed. Hemst.—D.] 

[* But see the reading of the MS. as given in the notes on Pollux, p. 1059. 
ed. Hemst.—D.]} 

¢ Salmas. p. 260. [De Modo Usur.—D,} 
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"Exo yap Toye Badarriov Merpay 
Aexaditpay re wAHpes, Edvrwv re, Kal revrovyxiov. 


‘I have my purse, says he, full of litre, and denares, and two- 
ounce pieces, and five-ounce pieces. 


NOTMMOS. 


Julius Pollux, who wrote his book at Rome, and dedi- 
cated it to the Emperor Commodus, tells him, that the word 
vovppos appears indeed to be of Roman original, but it’s 
really Greek, belonging to the Dorians of Sicily and Italy.© 
So Varro also expressly teaches, that the word nummus was 
borrowed from the Sicilians: In argento, nummi: id a Sicu- 
lis.£ The same Pollux adds, that Aristotle, in his treatise 
of the Tarentine Government, says, a certain coin there was . 
called votppmos, which for its impress had Taras the son of 
Neptune astride upon a dolphin. Half a score of these Taren- 
tine voUppot, with that stamp upon them, are in Goltzius. 
Again, our author acquaints us, that according to Aristotle, 
the old talent of Sicily contained xxiv. votpupot, but the 
later x11. only; and that a vovppos was equivalent to an 
obolus and a half.* And then he confirms the authority of 
the word vovppos by two passages of Epicharmus;t the 
first of them, KijpvE iav evOvs mptd por Séxa vovppov 
peooxov xadjnv; which is thus to be i ac and re- 
duced to iambics ; 





Kapv& tov 
Evdvus wplw pot déxa vovppwv pooyov Kandjyv.t 


© Pollux, p. 436. [= 1056. ed. Hemst.—D.] 

f Varro de L. L. p. 41. [42.—D.] [* Poll. p. 1068. ed. Hemist.—D.] 

[+ Poll. p. 1056, ed. Hemst.—D.} 

[tf Valckenaer, ad Adon. v.16. (Theocr. Decem Eidyl.), cites this passage, and 
reads yéuwy and caddy, adding, “ Conf. Bentlei. c. Boyl. p. 263. [ed. Len.] sed 
‘“‘ sic Epicharmum suspicor suo evo vocem scripsisse yduey, quam postea aliter 
‘‘ scribebant, nummos, votuuous, Tabula Heracleénsis vocat NOMQ, 75.” — 
Toup, Emend. in Suid. I. 419., reads yduwy and caddy: and, Emend. in Poll. IV. 
382., unhappily proposes Ev@is xpd votupow Bdea uot wdoxor KaAhy.—D.} 
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There seems to be no room for doubting but that the 
verses were thus written by the poet; and yet the reader 
may take notice that there’s a spondee in the fourth place 
instead of an iambic; but then it is softened by two short 
syllables that come immediately before it. The same mea- 
sure seems to be used in the second fragment of Epi- 
charmus, cited by Pollux; AA’ duws xadal nai ios dpves 
etpycovos 5é pot Kal votppous, mwraria* yap évtl tas 
patpos; which is thus reducible to trochaics, though here 
the MS. do not assist us; 


"AN Gos Kadai Tre Trios 7 dpves eUpnooval pot 
Aéxa votppous, mwraréas yap éyti pera tas parépos.t 


ITtos I take to be a true Doric word, from whence come 
WLOTEPOS, TLOTATOS. 


The Divisions of the AITPA. 


IIENTOTTKION, a coin of five ounces brass, or of 
silver equivalent to them, is mentioned by Epicharmus in 
that fragment produced above ; 


—— Efdvrwyv re, cal rrevrovykiwv. 


The Latins called it guincunz. And perhaps, as the Latins 
had the septunz too, so the Sicilians might have ézrrovyxcov, 
though we have now no author that mentions it. I will 
correct here a passage of Festus, which has created some 
trouble to the learned antiquaries of this and the last age. 
Sexrtantarit asses, &c. The asses, says he, of two cunces 
weight, called sextantarii, came into use in the second Punic 


[@ Eds, of Pollux xwAarias.—D. } 

[+ Toup, Emend. in Suid. I. 419., reads yduws: and, Emend. in Poll. IV. 
382., proposes an alteration of the line, so objectionable in all respects, that it 
need not be quoted here.—Koen (ad Greg. Cor. p. 180.) would read xaAarixas 
yap dvr) ras parpds, sunt enim matris vendacis.—D. } 
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war; to which he adds, septuennio quoque (anno) usus est, 
ut priore numero; sed id non permansit tn usu, nec amplius 
processit in majorem& Here Festus is very much blamed by 
Budzus, Hottoman, Harduin, and others, for affirming that 
the sextantarti asses continued in use seven years only, since 
it plainly appears from Pliny that they lasted a good while 
longer. But the fault is not in Festus, but in those that 
transcribed him ill; for the true reading is thus, SepruNcIO 
quoque Varro usus est, ut priore numero, &c. that is, Varro 
used the word septuncium, as he did the number before it 
(sextans) ; but the word did not continue in use, nor did the 
compounds from uncia go to a higher number than seven. He 
means, the Latins did not say octuncium, nonuncium, decun- 
cium. But let us hear Varro himself, who will be voucher 
for this emendation. Septunz, a septem et uncid conclusum. 
Reliqua obscuriora, quod @ deminutione: et ea que demi- 
nuuntur, ita sunt ut extremas syllabas habeant: ut a duo- 
decim und demptd uneid, deunxr: dextans, dempto sextante: 
dodrans, dempto quadrante : bes, ut olim des, dempto triente.) 
The meaning of which is, that they went no higher than 
septunx in the compounds from the number and uncia, but 
they said des for v111. ounces, dodrans for 1x., dextans for 
x., deunx for x1.: so that, when Festus tells us in another 
place, Nonuncium, quod vulgo magistri ludi appellant, signi- 
ficat novem unctas, we are to understand him, that nonun- 
cium, though it was used by schoolmasters when they taught 
boys, was no legitimate word, nor of popular use. 


TPIAX. TETPAX. EBA. The account that Pollux 
gives of the divisions of the AiTpa is exscribed from Aris- 
totle’s book of the Himerean Polity: the passages are very 
faulty; but, because they come twice over, they may easily 
be corrected, by comparing one with the other, and both 
with the Roman monies which were borrowed from Sicily. 


s Festus, in Sextant. h Varro de L. L. iv. p. 41. [42.—D.] 
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“Aptororédns, says he, dv rH ‘Ipepalwv mordtrela dno, ws 
ot pev Suxedt@tat rovs Svo yarxovs éFddtpa (p. 436. ef 
TddavTa) Kadovot, Tov 5é &va ovyclav, tos Se Tpeis TpLd- 
wovra (p. 436. tpla rddXavta) tovs Se @F hylderpov, rov Se 
oBorov Atpay, tov 5¢ KoplyOov oraripa Sexddetpov, Ste 
déxa oBonrovs Suvaras.! Where the first error of the copiers 
is €EddtTpa in one place, and ¢£ rdXavra in the other: in 
the former place the Vossian and Palatine MSS. have it 
5(Zayra, in the latter they vary not from the editions. Now, 
from all the three words compared together, the true reading 
easily results, éfavra: so Hesychius, ‘Efas, eldos (voulo- 
pearos) mapa Svpaxovelois; and Arcadius the grammarian, 
in his MS. tract wept Tovwv, quoted by Salmasius, ‘Efas 
él mocétrntos by weptomatat, which is word for word too 
in Theodosius’s MS. Epitome of Herodian’s book called 
KaG6nov, in the public library at Oxford. And we met with 
the word just now in the fragment of Epicharmus, 


Acxaritpay re wrijpes, éfdvtwy Te, Kal mevrovykiov. 


For the MS. there reads it éfdvrcov; and it’s well known 
that 1o are commonly mistaken by copiers for w. I myself 
have had frequent experience of it in sheets from the press: 
as in my Notes on Callimachus, it’s somewhere printed Trav 
instead of rtov. The second mistake of Pollux’s copiers is 
rpidxovra and tpla rddavra for tptavra. Hesychius, Tpt- 
dyros mopvn, NauBdvovea tpiaxovta, & dort NewWTA elKoct. 
Here again is the very same error that the copiers of Pollux 
committed, rpsdxovra instead of tpravra. For this and 
éfas being foreign words, and not commonly understood in 
Greece, had the common fate of all words of that sort, to be 
corrupted by transcribers. 


OYTTKIA. So the MS. has it, instead of ovyy/a, and 


1 Pollux, p. 216, 436. [= 454, 1057. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
} Salmas. de Modo Usur. p. 256. [The treatise of Arcadius was printed in 
1820, edited by Mr. E. H. Barker.—D.] 
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that’s the truer reading, though it’s written both ways in the 
books of the Greek physicians, in the time of the Roman 
empire, when they speak of weights and doses. Photius in 
his MS. Lexicon, Ovyxiay, rov crabpov, SHdpov nal ‘Erl- 
vappos. Suidas, Ovyela, eldos pétpov, 7 orabpos. 

The ancient writers were content to be moderately accu- 
rate in their comparisons of monies. They commonly reck- 
oned the Roman denare to be equivalent to an Attic drachm, 
though in strict examination they were not so. But they 
thought it better to neglect those fractions, for the conveni- 
ency of expressing themselves in round sums; and they 
considered they were historians, and not masters of the 
mint. We have an instance of this in the very thing that 
‘ now lies before us; where the Sicilian money is thus ad- 
justed by Aristotle to the monies of Greece; An ovycia, 
says he, is one Attic chalcus, and the jptdlrpsov is six chalci, 
and the litra is an Aiginean obolus.« Now, if we examine 
this rigidly, the computation cannot be true. For the iitra, 
according to Aristotle, contained x11. Attic chalci, and yet 
was equal to an Atginean odolus ; so that, by this reckoning, 
the AXginean obolus was equal to x11. chalci. But the Aigi- 
nean obolus was to the Attic as x. is to v1.; and the Attic 
obolus had the value of vi1t. chalci: therefore the Aiginean 
obolus was not equal to x11. chalci, for the proportion of 
X11. to VIII. is not the same with the proportion of x. to v1. 
But, as I said before, such small differences were neglected 
by the old writers, and they were content if their calcula- 
tions were tolerably exact. Diodorus Siculus says, the 
mevtnkovtanitpov of Demareta was equivalent to x. Attic 
drachms: by which computation a dexaditpov was equal to 
11. Attic drachms. But Aristotle computes that a dexaru- 
Tpov was equivalent to x11. A‘éginean oboli, which are more 
than 11. Attic drachms. The same Aristotle assigns tp/a 
nptoBor.a, an obolus and a half, as an equivalent to the 
Sicilian vodppos; where he seems to mean the Adginean 


k Pollux, p. 216, 436, [= 454, 1057. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
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obolus ; and at that rate the voduyos was the fourth part 
of an A‘ginean drachm. But as the nummus at Rome was 
the rvth of the denarius, so the votppos in Sicily seems to 
have been the rvth of the decadttpov. The Sexarsrpov, 
therefore, by this reckoning, was equal to an /®ginean 
drachm, or to one Attic drachm and 3. And it’s no great 
wonder if Aristotle in different books should make such 
different computations; since in one and the same para- 
graph his accounts, as we have seen, are not consistent. 
But the learned Salmasius and Gronovius, instead of rpla 
7pcoBoda in Pollux, read it tpltov nytoBdrsov, two obolé 
and a half; and if this correction be admitted, the calcula- 
tion will be the juster. For, a litra being equal to an 
obolus, the votyyos, two oboli and a half, will be exactly 
the rvth part of the Sexad:rpov; as the nummus, being two 
asses and [a] half at Rome, and therefore called the sestertius, 
was the tvth of a denare. And indeed it must needs be 
owned, whether we read tpla 7pt0o8ddca or rplrov nusoBo- 
Mov, that as Iv. nummi made a denarius, so Iv. vodpmoe 
made a dexadttpoy; as the passage of Festus compared with 
Pollux, and the Roman accounts compared with the Sicilian, 
make it plain beyond controversy. 

The Roman TriEns signified a third part of an as, or of 
XII. ounces, the @uADRANS 8 fourth, and the sEXTANS a 
sixth. This is certain, and needs not now to be proved. 
But yet, among the Sicilians, from whom the Romans bor- 
rowed those words, a TPIA is said to mean three parts of 
the A/rpa, or three ounces, not the third part of it, or four 
ounces; and so TETPAS to be four ounces, and EKTAZ 
to be six ounces; which makes a very wide difference be- 
tween the accounts of the two nations. Tpets yadrxoi, 
says Pollux,! dep tpsavra; and again, Tpidyta dzrep tpeis 
xarxot, that is, a TPIAX means three ounces. Terpas 
Snot récaapas yxadxods, says Hesychius, ao TETPAZ 
stands for four ounces. And in another place, Tpsavra, 


' Pollux, p. 216, 436. [= 454, 1057. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
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Srrep Netra elxoot, a TPIAZ is xx. lepta. Which is the 
same again with three chalci or ounces, one chalcus con- 
taining vii. lepta. What shall we say to this matter? must 
we disbelieve these grammarians? or suppose their copiers 
have done them wrong? or must we take it at their words, 
that the Sicilians reckoned so, though we do not know why? 
Jos. Scaliger supposes™ that the Sicilians took those words 
in the same sense as the Romans did; and that the gram- 
marians were mistaken, though, says he, it is not so much a 
mistake as an idiotism; for the vulgar used to call a division 
into 1v. parts tetrantes, and info viii. octantes, as we may 
see in Vitruvius. On the contrary, Salmasius maintains® 
that the grammarians are in the right, and that the Sicilians 
took rpiads, and rerpas, and Sexas, for 111., 1v., and x. parts 
of x11. ounces or litre; and that the Romans were to blame 
for changing the meaning of those words ; and that Vitruvius’ s 
sense of them ts not an idiotism, but the true and proper 
notion. If so mean a writer as I am may have the liberty 
to interpose in the controversy of such great men, I am per- 
suaded the thing was thus. Both Sicilians and Romans had 
the same notion and use of the words: tpas and triens, 
tetpas and tetrans or quadrans, é£as and sextans, meant the 
111d, tvth, and vith part of any whole, whatsoever was 
spoken of; so that when they were applied to a pound 
weight of x11. ounces, they must signify rv., 111., and 11. 
ounces. Thus far I agree with Scaliger; and I think Sal- 
masius was quite out when he espoused the other opinion. 
For the words themselves refute him; all we have of them of 
this form in the division of the litra being only these three, 
é£as, Tpeas, and terpas; but if é&as meant six ounces, and 
so the rest, then we should have had other such divisions of 
the litra, éwrds for vii. ounces, éa7ds for vi11., évveds for 
1x., dexas for x., évdexads for x1. On the other side, if é&as 
signify the vith part of the pound, that is, 11. ounces, and 


™ Scalig. de Re Num. p. 5, 6. 
= Salmas. de Modo Usur. p. 254, &c. 
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the other two words in like manner, then the reason is plain, 
why we have no more divisions of it than those three; be- 
cause they are the only divisions of x11. that make even 
numbers, all the rest producing fractions; as 7evrds, a vth 
of x11. ounces, would be 11. ounces and +;* of an ounce; 
émwrdas, a vith, would be 1. ounce and $; é«ras, an viiith, 
would be 1. ounce and 4; évveds, a 1xth, would be 1. ounce 
and 4; dexds, a xth, would be 1. ounce and}; évdexas, a 
xith, would be 1. ounce and y;. These being all fractions, 
the Sicilians would not coin any money of these several divi- 
sions, because, instead of being useful, they would puzzle 
and confound all reckonings. But if Salmasius’s opinion 
were true, we should certainly have had zreyras for a coin of 
Vv. ounces; for we are sure they had money of that weight, 
but then they did not call it wevrds, but wrevrovyacoy, as in 
the fragment of Epicharmus ; 





‘Ef€dvrav re, xab revrovyxiov. 


This single word mevrovyxcov is a demonstration against 
Salmasius. For as the Romans, taking quadrans for a rvth 
part of x11. ounces, could not express the notion of a v. 
ounce piece by quintans, but by quincunx, so, by the way of 
reverse, the Sicilians, expressing a v. ounce piece by revr- 
ovryxcov, could not mean rv. ounces by rerpas, but the rvth 
part of x11. ounces. Again, we are told by Pollux, that the 
Sicilians took é€avra for 11. ounces; but according to 
Salmasius, é£a4> must mean a vi. ounce piece, which is 
utterly improbable upon another account, because éfas 
would then be the same with ucAl/rpiov. But as the Ro- 
mans used semissis to denote a piece of v1. ounces, and had 
therefore no such word as sexunx, so the Sicilians, having 
the word 7ytAlrpsov, or VI. ounces, as appears from Epi- 
charmus, Aristotle, and Pollux, had no need to say é&- 


[* Altered to “ 3” in the ed. of 1777, where is the following note: “ Dr. 


“‘ Bentley had printed it 11. ounces and ys too hastily supposing } to have 
“ been equal to ,1...”—D.] 
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oveyxiov or é€as for the same weight. “Tis true, in some 
MSS. of Pollux ’tis not éEavra, but 6:£avra; and Salmasius 
is pleased to prefer that reading, as a Doricism, from d¢£0s. 
But it’s only in one place of Pollux that the MSS. have it 
5£; in the other they all read it e€. And, with submission, 
they were not the Dorians, but the Ionians, that used d¢£ds 
for d:ocds, as we see in xx. places of Herodotus. And if 
the Sicilians used 6:£avra in Salmasius’s sense, why did 
they not say tptEavra, but rptavra? for Herodotus has 
tpt€ol for tpeccol, as well as de£ot for Succol. Upon all 
accounts, then, I espouse the opinion of Scaliger, against 
that of Salmasius: but in the remaining part of the dispute I 
humbly conceive they are both mistaken; the one, while he 
excuses the use of tpids and retpds for 111. and Iv. parts of 
xII., as an tdiotism, which may be justified by Vitruvius; 
the other, while he thinks Vitruvius must be taken in that 
sense which he esteems the true notion of the words. The 
passage of Vitruvius is thus; Dividuntur circinationes ... te- 
trantibus in partes quatuor, vel octantibus in partes octo, ductis 
lineis.° Scaliger interprets these ¢etrantes and octantes to 
be a square and an octagon inscribed in a circle; which 
mistake is so palpable, that it needs no refutation. Salma- 
sius says, ¢etrans here means a thing with rv. parts, and _ 
octans a thing with vi11. On the contrary, to me it seems 
evident that Vitruvius takes ¢etrans for a quadrant, or the 
Ivth part of a circle, and octans for the vi1ith part. A 
circle, says he, must be divided into iv. parts, tetrantibus. 
If tetrans had meant all the itv. parts, he would not have 
said fetrantibus, but tetrante. But there’s another place 
that plainly shews what he understands by fetrans. Ducatur 
.. rotunda circinatio....et in ed catheto respondens diametros 
agatur. Tunc ab summo sub ahaco inceptum in singulis te- 
trantorum actionibus dimidiatum ocult spatium minuatur, doni- 
cam in eundem tetrantem, qui est sub oculo,* veniat.P Here 
he supposes a circle to be divided by two diameters at right 


° Vitruvius, x. 11. {* Eds. of Vitruv. “ sub abaco.’’"—D.] 
P Vitruvius, iii. 3. 
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angles, that is, into rv. equal parts; and these rv. parts he 
calls ¢etrantorum, and one 1vth he calls ¢efrantem. So that 
Vitruvius’s notion of tetrans and octans does not differ from 
the received notion of guadrans among the Romans, as 
Scaliger and Salmasius thought. They were taken by Vitru- 
vius, and every body else, for the 1vth and vith part of 
any whole whatsoever; and all the words of that form that 
could be applied to the divisions of the as or libra have the 
very same meaning; sertans the vith part of the whole as, 
triens the 111d, quadrans the rvth; and so among the Si- 
cilians, é£d>s, tptds, rerpas. Octans, indeed, was not used 
as a division of the iidra, because, as I observed before, it 
would have made a troublesome fraction; but it was used in 
the division of other things, whether magnitude or number, 
as here by Vitruvius for the vitith part of a circle. So 
AEKA%, a Sicilian word mentioned by Arcadius,9 Td Sexas 
meptoTratat, dte* éri roaétntos tdccerat, though it was no 
species of money, for the reason above named, yet it was a 
name of measure and quantity, and denoted the xth part of 
any thing. It appears, then, from the whole account, that 
the ancient Romans had all their names and species of 
money from the Dorians of Sicily and Italy, and continued 
every word in its original sense. And because money was 
first coined at Rome by Servius Tullius, who began his reign 
Olymp. u. 4., and died Olymp. Lx1. 4., and consequently 
was contemporary with Phalaris, ’tis a plain case that in 
Phalaris’s time, as well as afterwards, the Sicilians had those 
Species of money. 


After I had prepared this defence of my account of the 
Sicilian talent, I observed that Mr. B. in his second Edition 
had made some few additions to his remarks upon this 
article. At first he told us, «¢ would not, perhaps, be difficult 
to offer some emendations of Pollux, that might set these 
things right (p.81.): but it seems, for some secret reasons, 


@ Salmas. p. 256. [De Modo Usur.~—D.} {* Srt. Salm. ébid.—D.] 
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he would not oblige us with them. But in his 2d Edition, 
being in better humour; not to be too reserved, says he, with 
the Dr., I shall now offer what may set Pollux right, and I 
wish the Dr. himself were as capable of emendation (ibid). 
I thank the gentleman for his good wish; but if he can give 
me no better emendation than this that he has given Pollux, 
he would be no better a director to me than somebody has 
been to him. His first conjecture is, that €& tdXavra, direp 
dati vo yanxot, is an error of the copyists for éEdditpovs 
A profound conjecture indeed! ’tis but borrowed from the 
other place of Pollux,® where the text has it €€aAu.tpa; and 
I have proved above that both places are corrupted, and that 
the true reading is éfadvra. Which é€ddurpoy, says Mr. B., 
signified the vith part of a litra; and so the rest of the 
compounds of Nitpa in the same manner. Here our Emen- 
dator makes é€ddctpov mean the vith part of a litra, which, 
by all analogy and all examples of authors, must needs 
mean vi. whole litre; so that he’s out of his reckoning no 
less than siz times siz. What thinks he of é€dunvos, é£a- 
npepos, éEaérns, éEdarnyus, éEaddxtunos, éEddpaypos, é£a- 
oriyos, and xx. more? Must these signify the vith of a 
month, day, or year, &c., or, as all the world has yet sup- 
posed, must they mean vi. months, vi. days, V1. years, and 
so on? According to Mr. B.’s wise computation, the 
dexaddsTpov must not be ten litre, but the tenth of a litra, 
which is a hundred times less than Aristotle and Pollux 
dreamed of. The wevrynxovtadttpov must not be L. litre, 
but the xtth of a litra, which is 2500 less than poor Dio- 
dorus Siculus thought it, who values it at x. Attic drachms. 
The prisoner’s chains, that Diphilus [Dinolochus] calls re- 
TpakovTantTpot,* must not be xu. pound weight, but the xith 
part of a pound, which would not be quite so heavy us some 
of those in Newgate. But of all men Aristophanes is in the 
most dangerous condition with his 
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1T60ev av NG Boss pia puptdudopoy ;* 


for he wished here for something that would hold the 
measure of 10,000 casks: but Mr. B. can tell him that it 
means no more than the 10,000¢h part of a cask; so that 
either the poet or Mr. B. are mistaken a hundred millions in 
the reckoning. After so glorious a beginning, Mr. B. tells 
us in the next sentence, that the Sicilian talent was a picce 
of silver that answered to ux. litre of brass. It seems he 
cannot open his mouth without mistaking; for the talent 
was no piece of silver, nor a single coin, but a sum, as a 
pound sterling is in English; and ’twas reckoned a talent, 
whether it was paid in silver or brass, whether with v1. 
silver Sexddctpa, or XXIV. vovppot, Or LX. AiTpat, OF CXX. 
nptntrpia, or all in é£avres or ovvyxlac of brass; just as a 
pound here is the same, whether it be paid in crowns, or 
shillings, or half-pennies, or farthings. His very next sen- 
tence acquaints us, that this Lx. pound weight of brass was 
then divided into xx1v. pieces called vovppot, each vodppos 
being equal to two pounds and a half, which the Romans 
would have called nummus sestertius, as they would have 
called 1v. of them a decussis. Here are three mistakes in 
the compass of one proposition; so very fruitful is Mr. B. 
in those happy productions. The Sicilian votspos he makes 
to be a brass piece of 2 pound and 3}, which was a small 
piece of silver about the weight of three pence English. 
Aristotle says, the Tarentine votyyos had stamped upon 
it TAPAS astride upon a dolphin; and there are several 
silver ones of that sort yet preserved, but nothing like it in 
brass. And indeed the absurdity of the Examiner’s notion 
is visible at first view; for who would stamp any species of 
2 pound and 4} weight? the heaviest coin was but one 
pound, and higher than that they did not go. He mistakes 
again when he teaches us that the Romans would have 
called that brass piece of 2 pound and 4 a nummus sestertius. 
For the Roman sesfertius was, like the Sicilian, of silver: In 
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argento, says Varro, nummus, id @ Siculis. There was no 
such coin as sestertius till the second Punic war, when silver 
money came into use. Then, he says, they would have 
called four of those brass pieces a decussis. Here he ima- 
gines that decussis was a particular coin, which was a sum 
of x11. asses, or of x11. pound weight of uncoined brass; so 
were ¢tressis, quinquessis, octussis, and so on to centussis, all 
sums, and not species; though some learned men have 
maintained these to be coins, and the sestertius to be brass 
too, and so might lead Mr. B. out of the way. In the next 
place, he proceeds to give an account how the Sicilian talent 
of xxIVv. vodupot came to sink so low as xiI. vodppoe: but 
his suppositions, being bottomed upon those two mistakes, 
that the talent was a single coin of silver, and the votppos a 
coin of brass, they must needs be all mistake too, and the 
superstructure be like the foundation. If the readers be not 
yet tired with his endless blunders, they may see what work 
he makes of this in pag. 81. 

But the strangest thing of all, if any thing, besides being 
in the right, can be now thought strange in our Examiner, 
is the flat contradictions between this new addition and what 
Mr. B. had said here before. The-old part is to prove that 
the low Sicilian talent is a mere figment; the new is to 
make it probable that there was a low talent, and to shew 
how it came to be so: the old decries the passage of Pollux, 
as so obscure and interpolated (p. 88.) that nothing can be 
made on’t; the new offers to clear it up, and fo set the thing 


right, to make way for the low value of the talent: the old - 


undervalues Festus, and corrects it 3000 denares instead of 
3 (p. 83, 84.) ; the new espouses the present reading 3, and 
would reconcile it with other writers: in the old the é€aAr- 
Tpov is interpreted vi. litre (p. 80.), in the new it’s but 
11.3; in the old, he has good reason not to admit that the 
Sicilian vovppos was the same with the Roman sestertius 
(p. 79.) ; in the new, he readily admits and plainly supposes 
it: in the old, a talent may be brass, and equal to a litra 
(p. 89.); in the new, the talent is a piece of silver, and 
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answers to ux. litre. Now, if the old text had been 
cashiered and struck out, we might allow this new addition 
as the Examiner’s second thoughts, and give him the com- 
mon right of changing his former opinion upon better con- 
sideration. But, as if it were on purpose to amaze and 
astonish his readers, the old text stands still as it did, and 
the new piece is clapt into it, as if they both consisted very 
well and suited together. We have had one instance before," 
where his text and his margin, like the two faces of Janus, 
look quite contrary ways; but in this place not only the 
margin is at war with the text, but the very text too, by 
another addition, has a civil war within itself (p. 89). Now, 
the readers perhaps may be inclined to suspect that some 
Assistant was over-officious here, and that Mr. B. himself 
would not blow hot and cold with the same breath; but I 
would advise them not to be too rash, but to learn by my 
example,’ how feeble all such arguments from reason are, 
in things that concern the Examiner. However, if there 
was any such Assistant that put in a finger here, I must own 
myself obliged to him ; for though he bungled grievously in 
his work, yet his design was wholly on my side, to account 
for the low Sicilian talent, and to void all that Mr. B. had 
written about it before. And I am the more confirmed in 
my opinion that he was against Mr. B., because I find him 
playing mere booty with him; Suppose, says he, there was 
a Sicilian talent of this low value; yet, when a talent was 
simply mentioned, tt must mean the common talent, made up 
of 60 mine, and those divided each into 100 drachme, and 
these into oboli (p. 89). This looks now like a salvo, to 
come off with Mr. B., and to reconcile the new piece and 
the old together; but it’s perfectly a banter upon him, and — 
seems designed for a piece of nonsense ; for the meaning of 
it is exactly thus: Though a current talent in Sicily was but 
worth about half a crown; yet when a talent was mentioned 
in Sicily, it must mean 180 pound sterling. But we may 
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expect to have this passage cleared when Mr. B. and the 
Assistant next see one another: and then too he may please 
to resolve whether he will still oppose my account of the 
Sicilian money; or, if not, renounce, as he promises, not 
some particular Epistles only, but the whole set of them. 


XV. 


But, to let pass all further arguments from words 
and language, to me the very matter and business of 
the Letters sufficiently discovers them to be an im- 
posture. What force of wit and spirit in the style, 
what lively painting of humour, some fancy they dis- 
cern there, I will not examine nor dispute. But, 
methinks, little sense and judgment is shewn in the 
ground-work and subject of them. What an impro- 
bable and absurd story is that of the Liv. Epistle! 
Stesichorus was born at Himera; but he chanced to 
die at Catana, a hundred miles distance from home, 
quite across the island. ‘There he was buried, and a 
noble monument made for him.” Thus far the So- 
phist had read in good authors. Now, upon this, he 
introduces the Himerenses so enraged at the others 
for having Stesichorus’s ashes, that nothing less will 
serve them than denouncing war, and sacking their 
city. And presently an embassy is sent to Phalaris, 
to desire his assistance, who, like a generous ally, 
promises them what arms and men and money they 
would; but, withal, sprinkles a little dust among the 
bees, advising them to milder counsels, and propos- 
ing this expedient, that Catana should have Stesi- 
chorus’s tomb, and Himera should build a temple to 
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him. Now, was ever any declamator’s theme so 
extravagantly put? What, to go to war upon so 
slight an occasion, and to call in too the assistance 
of the Tyrant? Had they so soon forgot Stesi- 
chorus’s own counsel?" who, when, upon another 
occasion, they would have asked succour of Phalaris, 
dissuaded them by the fable of the horse and his 
rider. Our Sophist had heard that seven cities con- 
tended about Homer, and so two might go to blows 
about another poet. But there’s a difference between 
that contention and this fighting in earnest. He is 
as extravagant too in the honours he would raise to 
his poet’s memory; nothing less than a temple and 
deification. Cicero tells us, that in his days there 
was his statue still extant at Himera (then called 
Thermz), which one would think was honour 
enough. But a Sophist can build temples in the air 
as cheaply and easily as some others do castles. 
What an inconsistency is there between the 11. 
and xxix. Epistles! In the former he declares his 
immortal hatred to one Python, who, after Phalaris’s 
flight from Astypalea, would have persuaded his wife 
Erythia to a second marriage with himself; but 
seeing her resolved to follow her husband, he poi- 
soned her. Now, this could be no long time after 
his banishment, for then she could not have wanted 
opportunities of following him. But in the .xix. 
Epist. we have her alive again, long after that Pha- 
laris had been Tyrant of Agrigentum, for he men- 
tions his growing old there.” And we must not 
imagine but that several years had passed, before he 
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could seize the government of so populous a city, 
that had 200,000 souls* in it, or, as others say, 
800,000." For he came an indigent stranger thither, 
according to the Letters ; and by degrees rising from 
one employment to another, at last had opportunity 
and power to effect that design. Besides, in the 
Ltxix. Letter she is at Crete with her son; and in the 
LI. she is poisoned (I suppose) at Astypalzea, for 
there her poisoner dwelt; and ’tis expressly said, she 
designed, but could not follow her husband. Which 
seems an intimation, that the Sophist believed Asty- 
palea to be a city in Crete. °Tis certain that the 
editors of Phalaris, by comparing these two passages 
together, made that discovery in geography; for it 
could not be learned any where else; and ’tis an 
admirable token, both that the Epistles are old and 
genuine, and that the commentators are not inferior 
to, nor unworthy of, their author. 

What a scene of putid and senseless formality are 
the Lxx11x.,* Lxx1x., and cxLiv. Epistles! Nicocles a 
Syracusian, a man of the highest rank and quality, 
sends his own brother an hundred miles with a request 
to Phalaris, that he would send to Stesichorus, an- 
other hundred miles, and beg the favour of a copy of 
verses: upon Clearista his wife, who was lately dead. 
Phalaris accordingly sends to Himera with mighty 
application and address, and soon after writes a 
second letter of thanks for so singular a kindness. 
Upon the fame of this, one Pelopidas entreats him 
that he would procure the like favour for a friend of 
his,” but meets with a repulse. Now, whether there 
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was any poem upon Clearista among the works of 
Stesichorus, whence our Sophist might take the plot 
and ground-work of this story, or whether all is 
entirely his own invention and manufacture, I will 
not pretend to guess. But let those believe that can, 
that such stuff as this busied the head of the Tyrant ; 
at least they must confess then, though the Letters 
would represent him as a great admirer and judge 
too of poetry, that he was a mere asinus ad lyram. 
For, in the ixx1x. Epist. he calls this poem upon 
Clearista wéros and psrgdiav, which must here (as it 
almost ever does) signify a lyric ode,* since it is 
spoken of Stesichorus, a melic or lyric poet. But in 
the cxtiv. he calls it an elegy, idsysiov, which is as 
different from pido as Theognis is from Pindar, or 
Tibullus from Horace. What, the same copy of 
verses both an ode and an elegy? Could not some 
years’ acquaintance with Stesichorus teach him the 
very names? But to forgive him, or rather the So- 
phist, such an egregious piece of dulness, why, for- 
sooth, so much ado, why such a vast way about, 
to obtain a few verses? Could not. they have writ 
directly to Stesichorus, and at the price of some 
present have met with easy. success? Do not we 
know, that all of that string, Bacchylides, Simonides, | 
Pindar, got their livelihood by the Muses? So that, 
to use Phalaris’s intercession, besides the delay and 
an unnecessary trouble to both, was to defraud the 
poet of his fee. 

Nay, certainly, they might have enployed any 
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hand rather than Phalaris’s. For, begging pardon of 
the Epistles, I suspect all to be a cheat about Stesi- 
chorus’s friendship with him. For the poet, out of 
common gratitude, must needs have celebrated it in 
some of his works. But that he did not, the Letters 
themselves are, in this point, a sufficient witness. 
For, in the Lxx1x. Phalaris is feigned to entreat him 
not once to mention his name in his books. This 
was a sly fetch of our Sophist, to prevent so shrewd 
an objection from Stesichorus’s silence as to any 
friendship at all with him. But that cunning shall 
not serve his turn. For what if Phalaris had really 
wished him to decline mentioning his name? Stesi- 
chorus knew the world well enough, that those sort 
of requests are but-a modest simulation, and a dis- 
obedience would have been easily pardoned. In the 
txxiv. Letter the Tyrant proclaims and glories to his 
enemy Orsilochus, that Pythagoras had stayed five 
months with him: why should he then seek to con- 
ceal from posterity the twelve years’ familiarity with 
Stesichorus? Pindar, exhorting Hiero the Tyrant 
of Syracuse to be kind to poets and men of letters, 
tells him how Croesus had immortal praise for his 
friendship and bounty to them, but the memory of 
that cruel and inhospitable Phalaris was hated and 
cursed every where. How could Pindar have said 
this, had he heard of his extraordinary dearness with 
Stesichorus? For their acquaintance, according to 
the Letters, was as memorable and as glorious as that 
of Croesus with AXsop and Solon. So that Pindar, 
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had he known it, for that sole kindness to his fellow- 
poet, would have forborne so vile a character. Plato, 
in his second Epistle, recounts to Dionysius some 
celebrated friendships of learned men with tyrants 
and magistrates; Simonides’s with Hiero and Pau- 
sanias, Thales’s with Periander, Anaxagoras’s with 
Pericles, Solon’s and others’ with Croesus. Now, 
how could he have missed, had he ever heard of it, 
this of Stesichorus with Phalaris? being transacted in 
Sicily, and so a most proper and domestic example. 
If you say, the infamy of Phalaris made him decline 
that odious instance, in that very word you pro- 
nounce our Epistles to be spurious. For if they had 
been known to Plato, even Phalaris would have 
appeared as moderate a tyrant as Dionysius himself. 
Lucian,’ that feigns an embassy from Phalaris to 
Delphi for the dedication of the Brazen Bull, makes 
an oration in his praise, as Isocrates does of Busiris, 
where, without doubt, he has gathered all the stories 
he knew for topics of his commendation; but he has 
not one word of his friendship with Stesichorus. 
Nor, indeed, has any body else. And do not you yet 
begin to suspect the credit of the Letters? 

’Twould be endless to prosecute this part, and 
shew all the silliness and impertinency in the matter 
of the Epistles. For, take them in the whole bulk, 
they are a fardle of commonplaces, without any life 
or spirit from action and circumstance. Do but cast 
your eye upon Cicero’s letters, or any statesman’s, 
as Phalaris was: what lively characters of men 
there! what descriptions of place! what notifications 
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of time! what particularity of circumstances! what 
multiplicity of designs and events! When you return 
to these again, you feel, by the emptiness and dead- 
ness of them, that you converse with some dreaming 
pedant with his elbow on his desk; not with an 
active, ambitious tyrant, with his hand on his sword, 
commanding a million of subjects. All that takes or 
affects you is a stiffness and stateliness and operose- 
ness of style; but as that is improper and unbecoming 
in all epistles, so especially it is quite aliene from the 
character of Phalaris, a man of business and de- 
spatch. 


Mr. B. begins the examination of this article with a 
pedantic digression and commonplace about pedantry, which 
I will not now meddle with, but reserve for a more proper 
place ; that I may not, as he has done, interrupt the busi- 
ness of this section with an impertinent excursion that has 
no manner of relation to’t. 

The first absurdity that I noted in the matter of the 
Epistles was the Himereans going to war with the Cata- 
neans about Stesichorus’s ashes, and calling in Phalaris to 
their assistance, against Stesichorus’s own advice in a case 
exactly like it. Now, the Examiner pretends to answer this; 
but, with greater craft than ingenuity, he drops the principal 
part of it. What ts there, says he, tn this story either absurd 
or improbable, that the Himereans should be so concerned to 
get the ashes of Stesichorus, and the Cataneans to keep them 
(p. 100.)? What I, from the Epistles, called a war and 
sacking of a city,° and a dependence upon the most brutal of 
tyrants, our Honourable Examiner styles a concern, and 
says not one word about the going to war. But he tells us, 
this very thing happened afterwards in the case of Euripides, 
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whose bones the Athenians sent a solemn embassy to Mace- 
donia to retrieve, but their request was denied. And is this 
the very thing, and the same case, with that in the Epistles ? 
It’s so far from being the very thing, that one can hardly 
pick out a more proper instance to refute the Epistles. For, 
as the Athenians met with a denial when they demanded 
Euripides’s ashes, and yet declared no war upon that ac- 
count, nor committed the least hostilities; so likewise the 
Himerzans would never go to war upon so slight an oc- 
casion, especially against a powerful city, that had the same 
original with their own, both colonies being founded by the 
Chalcidians of Eubcea. After this, he informs us, from 
Pausanias, that the Athenians built a noble monument to 
Euripides (p. 100.); but neither Pausanias nor Thomas 
Magister, who are the only authors, I suppose, that speak of 
it, say a word of its nodility; but the one calls it barely 
pvipa Evperiéov xevov,f and the other xcevorddioy,€ with- 
out a word in its commendation. Then he tells us, out of 
Plutarch, that the Orchomenians endeavoured all they could 
to get Hesiod’s bones ; but the Locrians, that had ’em, would 
not be prevailed upon to part with ’em (p. 100). And here - 
again he puts a force upon his author, and makes him say 
more than he really does: but though the case were so as 
he represents it, it would be, as the most of his are, a good 
argument against himself. For, as the Orchomenians did 
not go to war upon’t, though the very oracle advised them 
to fetch Hesiod’s bones; so the Himereans would not have 
run that hazard for the sake of Stesichorus’s. 

I had blamed the Epistles for raising a temple to Stesi- 
chorus, which the Examiner justifies from the several temples 
erected to Homer at Smyrna and in other places; which the 
Doctor, says he, knew nothing of, though tt be no secret even 
to the first beginners of learning (p. 101). Tis a good proof 
indeed that the first beginners may know this thing, because 
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our Examiner knows it. But there’s another thing that I 
perceive even he knows nothing of, that Homer’s case and 
Stesichorus’s have no relation to one another. For, I pray, 
at what time were the temples built to Homer? "Twas a 
long time before he was honoured with so much as an 
epitaph. He was buried, says Herodotus, in the island Ios ; 
xal torepov TOAA® ypdve, and a LONG TIME after, when his 
poems became famous, they made an epitaph upon him.’ As 
for his temple at Smyrna, which Strabo,j Cicero, and others 
mention, it must needs be as recent as the city itself, and 
that was built by Antigonus and Lysimachus six or seven 
hundred years after the poet’s time, the old city having been 
ruined and desolate for 400 years together. And then the 
temple at Alexandria, that Ptolemy Philopater erected to his 
memory, was later than that at Smyrna ;* and the Marble of 
Homer's Apotheosis, which is published with an ample com- 
mentary by the very learned Cuperus, may be reasonably 
supposed to be later than them both. What has the Ex- 
aminer got, therefore, by his instances of Homer’s temples? 
They are all near ccc. years younger than Phalaris and 
Stesichorus; and if a custom obtained in this latter age, will 
he infer that it was used too in the former? Or will he 
compare the fame of Stesichorus with the glory of Homer? 
Or will he suppose that Stesichorus could immediately 
obtain those honours which Homer did not till his books 
had lasted v1. centuries, when he was numbered among the 
ancient heroes? This is so poor an excuse for the Sophist, 
that it’s a further detection of him. For, since he lived 
after Ptolemy’s time, and had heard of Homer’s temples at 
Alexandria and Smyrna, it might easily come into his head 
‘to build the like for Stesichorus: but the true Phalaris, in 
whose days even Homer himself had no temple erected to 
him, would never have thought on’t. 

But what a morose piece of critic is that, where he will 
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not give me leave to say, as others have done, that Himera was 
afterwards called Therme ? (p. 101,102.) Because, forsooth, 
Diodorus and Cicero say they were not built upon the same 
spot of ground. And yet Diodorus himself expressly calls 
the inhabitants of Fhermsz Himersans;'! and Scipio, when 
he gave them the statues that formerly belonged to Himera, 
and Cicero, when he tells that story of Scipio, do both as 
good as declare that they looked upon them as the same 
city. Polybius, therefore, joins both words together, and 
calls them Qeppev rev Ipepaiwy;™ and so Ptolemy, 9ep- 
par "Ipepat méds, which Cluverius corrects Tpepaias; and 
so an inscription in Gruter,® COL. AVG. HIMERAEORVM 
THERMIT. And if I may not say Himera was called Therme, 
because they were not upon the same spot, I must not say 
neither, what every body has said, that Naxos was called 
Taurominium, nor that Sybaris was called Thurii, no, nor 
that Smyrna was called Smyrna, nor Magnesia called Mag- 
nesia; for the new towns of those names were as remote 
from the old ones as Therme from Himera. 

I had charged the Lefters with an inconsistency, because 
the List makes Phalaris’s wife to have been poisoned at Asty- 
palza, soon after her husband’s flight, but the Lxrxth makes 
her alive in Crete many years after, when Phalaris was 
grown old in the monarchy at Agrigentum. Mr. B. is 
pleased to reply, that here I make an unreasonable suppost- 
tion, that the Letters must have been written in the same 
order that they now stand; for tf that do not take place, 
there’s no manner of inconsistency between these two Epis- 
tles (p. 102, 103). Now, what name ought to be given to 
such a writer as this is, who prevaricates so notoriously, in a 
case as plain as the sun? Did I ever make such a supposi- 
tion, that the Letters were written in the order they are 
printed? Had I not expressly supposed, in the rvth arti- 
cle, that the Lxxxvth Letter might be written before the 
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LxxxIvth, nay, before the xxth,* nay, before the very first 
of all?° And is it not visible and plain to any man of 
sense, that I place the inconsistency here, not upon the order 
of the Epistles, but upon the differences of place and time ? 
I would ask him now, in his own language, was the pleasure 
of forging this imaginary supposition, which is worthy of 
himself, and none of mine, an equivalent to the shame of 
being told on’t ? 

But he tells me, I make four other suppositions, which 
have not the least countenance from the Epistles, or any other 
history (p. 108). What the Examiner will grant or deny, 
to me is indifferent; but I appeal to others, if every par- 
ticular that I said there may not be fairly gathered from the 
Letters themselves. Phalaris fled from <Astypalea ;? his 
wife, endeavouring to follow him, was poisoned by Python, 
who courted her to a second marriage.1 Again, his wife is 
alive in Crete, when Phalaris had long possessed the govern- 
ment of Agrigentum.® All this is plainly affirmed in the 
Letters. Now, if Astypalzea was not a town of Crete, but 
an island of the Sporades, as I have proved already against 
Phalaris’s editors, then, if she was poisoned at Astypalea, 
she could not afterwards be alive in Crete. And if she was 
poisoned for endeavouring to follow her husband, which 
cannot reasonably be supposed to be very long after his 
flight, she could not be yet alive when he was grown old 
in Sicily. I must confess that these two accounts are still 
in my opinion inconsistencies. But Mr. B. and I may have 
very different notions of what deserves to be called by that 
name. For his Examination flatly contradicts his own In- 
dex to Phalaris ; and his margin, in more places than one, 
is directly opposite to his text; and yet he seems not to 
' apprehend them to be inconsistent one with another ; for he 
has made no retractation of his Index to Phalaris, and has 
made his margin keep company with his text, as if they 
were very good friends. 


[* xxist: see vol. i. p. 204.—D.] ° See here, vol. i. p. 204. 
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My other exception against the Epistles was the Sophist’s 
absurd conduct about Nicocles’s address to Phalaris, to ob- 
tain by his intercession a copy of verses from Stesichorus. 
But the Examiner protests he can see no harm, nor any thing 
unnatural in’t (p. 104). Now, this being a matter of mere 
judgment, and no controversy of fact, I am not surprised to 
see Mr. B. and myself have such different opinions about it. 
And when a thing is once brought to that issue, ’tis in vain 
to dispute further about it; but we must refer the whole 
matter to the readers that have taste and skill. I shall only 
take some short notice of the particulars that his argument 
is built on. He says, Phalaris was not successful in a second 
attempt upon Stesichorus, at the instance of a Sicilian genile- 
man (p. 104). But it’s plain from the Epistle itself,* that 
Phalaris refused to make a second attempt; so that the gen- 
tleman was unsucccessful with Phalaris, not Phalaris with 
Stesichorus. Mr. B., it seems, does not know his own 
favourite book; and yet if I, that despise it, and believe 
it not worth the reading, had made such a mistake about 
it as this is, he would have given us two whole pages in 
aggravation of the fault, and have poured out his grimace 
and banter profusely upon so worthy a subject. 

But he finds I have high thoughts of Phalaris, because 
I said that such stuff as Stesichorus’s verses did not busy his 
head (p. 104). They were not high thoughts of his great mon- 
archy, but hard ones of his cruelty and barbarity, that made 
me suppose such matters did not busy his head. Mr. B., 
then, might have saved that diminishing character that he 
gives here of Phalaris’s power. One may guess it was much 
against his mind to depress his Sicilian prince; but his 
anger against his antagonist was stronger here than his 
sense of loyalty. But let us see how he manages? He was 
only a petty prince, he says, of one town in Sicily. I per- 
ceive he has not lost all his former respect for him; he’ll 
make him a prince still, though it be but a petty one. But 
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why so ill-natured as to allow him but one single town, 
Agrigentum, and in that single town too to take away half 
of his subjects ? What will he do therefore with Suidas, who 
makes him Tyrant of all Sicily ?+ or with Diogenianus, who 
affirms that he subdued the city and country of (the| Leontinit™ 
or with Polyznus, who makes him conguer the Sicanians, 
and take Ouessa (or rather Inessa), their capital city? or 
with Diodorus, who informs us that he had two castles, 
"Exvopos X6gos and Sardpioy,* in the territories of Gela, a 
day’s journey from Agrigentum ? or, lastly, what will he do 
with the Epistles themselves, which pretend he vanquished 
the Leontini, and the Tauromenites and Zancleans their 
allies :* If Mr. B. pleases to take all these into the account, 
he may allow his prince to have been master of a million of 
sulyects ; though Agrigentum should not be so populous as 
Laértius represents it. And why now would Mr. B. deal 
so unkindly with him, to make him a petty prince of one city 
only, when such credible authors assign him many more? 
Is there not, as I have often observed, a certain fatality in 
this gentleman’s errors, so that, whether he talks for Phala- 
ris or against him, on both sides he is always mistaken ? 

He goes on, and tells me, that there have been tyrants 
with many millions of subjects, that have employed themselves 
about poems. Has not the Dr. seen, says he, the fragments 
of Augustus’s letters to Horace, pressing and obliging that poet 
to write? (p. 105.) Never was piece of history more aptly 
applied: I can heartily now forgive him all he has said 
about me, when I see how judicious and exact he is in 
bestowing names and characters. Phalaris is a Sicihan 
prince with him, and Augustus is a tyrant. Methinks that 
Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, had been a nearer and pro- 
perer comparison; for he was so concerned with poets and 
poems, that he not only had several poets in his court, but 
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himself made several tragedies. Though even this or any 
other such instance had been wholly impertinent; for, as I 
said, ‘twas not Phalaris’s greatness, but his barbarity and 
ignorance (being an illiterate publican before he usurped the 
tyranny), that makes his dealings with Stesichorus for copies 
of verses to be so improbable and absurd. 

But @ present, he says, had been an improper means to 
obtain verses of Stesichorus; for he was one of the greatest 
men of Sicily (p. 105, 106). This is a new piece of history, 
and to be sure he takes care to make it out well. Yes, by 
two very good arguments. First, because, as Suidas tells 
him, his brother Helianar was voso0érns, a lawgiver. Ay, 
no doubt on’t, if he was a lawgiver, he must consequently 
be a member of parliament. But it falls out unfortunately, 
that the legislative power was not always in such great 
hands as it’s now-a-days: the best law-makers, says Aris- 
totle,y were of the MIDDLE rank of citizens; for Solon was 
such a one, as appears by his poems; and Lycurgus, for he 
was no king; and Charondas, and most of the rest. Even 
Aristotle himself, whose nobility was not extraordinary, 
made laws for the Abderitans. Zaleucus, as we have seen 
above, was but a shepherd and a slave. Eudoxus the 
Cnidian made laws to his own citizens ;* and yet he was so 
poor,> that Theomedon a physician bore his charges at 
Athens; and his friends made a purse for him when he was 
to travel to Egypt. And Protagoras was lawgiver to the 
Thurians,° and yet at first he was no better than a porter to 
carry burdens. Why then must Stesichorus be one of the 
greatest men in Sicily, because he had a brother a lawgiver? 
The Examiner, we see, will still be true to his old way of. 
reasoning; for one may fairly infer the very contrary from 
it, that he was but of middle and ordinary quality. Well, 
but he must needs de one of the greatest men there, because 
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he made an apologue to the Himereans against Phalaris, about 
the horse and his rider, and the stag® (p. 106). And is that 
such a proof of his wealth and greatness, above the low 
temptations of money and presents? Menenius Agrippa 
made such another apologue to the Romans,‘ and yet he was 
so very poor, that he left not enough to bury him. There’s 
another apologue too of Atsop’s mentioned by Aristotle, in 
the very place where he tells Stesichorus’s; and if Asop, 
a poor slave, could make apologues at Samos relating to 
public affairs, why must Stesichorus’s apologue at Himera 
prove him one of the greatest men in Sicily? The Arundel 
Marble gives us a date when Stesichorus the poet eis rHv 
‘EdAdéa adinero, went into Greece. Now, eis ‘EdXdda 
adixécOat means to travel into Greece to get money, as his 
brother poets did, who were to make their fortunes by their 
pen. When Homer was very poor, says Herodotus,§ some 
persuaded him eis trav “EXAdba amixécOat, to go into Greece ; 
and he designed it, but died in Ios before he began the 
voyage. And the readers will be apt to suspect, for all the 
greatness that Mr. B. dreams of, that Stesichorus had no 
other errand to Greece than Homer had before him, and 
Simonides and others after him. | 

I had made another censure upon the Epistles, for 
calling the same copy of verses both péXros and éXeyeiov. 
The Examiner replies, that, by the different cast of his head, 
he should have reasoned just the other way, and have inferred 
something in favour of the Letters. First, he says, a Sophist 
would not have confounded the werds (p. 106, 107). True: 
a learned Sophist would not have writ such sorry epistles, 
as a judicious man would not have published them; but our 
mock Phalaris is a Sophist of that size that no kind of 
blunder is below his character. But a prince, says Mr. B., 
might not think himself obliged to write with all the exactness 
of a scholar. This is just the second part of his compliment 
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to Queen Elizabeth :> he’s resolved, it seems, to stand up 
for princes, and maintain for them a royal prerogative of 
speaking improperly. But let Mr. B. be as good a courtier 
as he pleases; I am now to consider him only in his capacity 
of a critic. I shall proceed, therefore, to his next remark, 
that Phalaris called it an éXeyetov when he asked it of Stesi- 
chorus, and knew not what measure it would be in; but when 
he had it, and saw it was lyric, he then called it pédos 
(p. 107). Who can deny, now, but this is sharply observed ? 
but there’s one inconvenience in’t, that, while he’s careful 
of the prince’s reputation, he betrays the poet’s. For if an 
elegy, in the proper sense of the word (as this excuse sup- 
poses), was bespoken of Stesichorus, why should he make a 
lyric poem instead on’t? This had been just like the sign- 
painter, that, whatsoever was bespoken of him, whether a 
lion or a dolphin, always painted a rose. But Mr. B. will 
prove, that éXeyos and éXeyetov had a looser sense than what 
the grammarians put upon them, because Dion Chrysostom 
calls heroic verses on Sardanapalus’s tomb édeyeiov (p. 107). 
But there’s a figure of rhetoric here, called self-contradtction, 
that’s very frequent in our Examiner’s reasonings. For he 
had newly said, a Sophist could not mistake éXeyeiov, the 
distinct sense of which was so well settled before his time by 
the grammarians (p. 106.): and now he produces Dion 
Chrysostom, (who, as he tells us, was as errant a Sophist 
and declaimer as ever was) (p. 26.), employing it in a looser 
meaning than what the grammarians put upon’t. But, to let 
this pass; what he teaches us here about the distinct sense 
that the grammarians settled upon’t, is but a cast of his own 
loose and unsettled sense. For the grammarians knew well 
enough that édeyefoy was taken for epitaph, even without 
a pentameter in’t. They could learn that out of Herodo- 
tus, among others, when he tells ’em, that the people of Ios 
To éNeyetov Tobe éeméypaway, wrote this elegy on Homer's 
tomb :} 
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"EvOade rhv iepiv xeparnv xara yata xadvrres 
Avipav ipwwv xoounropa Stov* “Ounpov. 


And Suidas,) one of those grammarians, could not be igno- 
rant of this; for he cites the very same epitaph, and calls it 
€Xeyetov. ‘The case is no more than this: in the old times 
they generally made their epitaphs in a single distich, hexa- 
meter and pentameter; whence in process of time an epitaph 
at large came to be called éXeyetov. The ancients, says the 
Scholiast upon Apollonius Rhodius,* used éXeyeia for in- 
scriptions upon tombs. Ta éXeyeia, says Lycurgus the ora- 
tor! ra éruyeypappéva ey Tots pynpetots. But what ad- 
vantage is this now to Mr. B. and his Phalaris? An 
éXeyetoy of all hexameters is as remote from a lyric song as 
if it was mixed with pentameters. So that éAeyeiov and 
#éXos cannot yet be used for the same copy of verses, but 
by that privilege of making solecisms that Mr. B. would 
vindicate to princes. . 

But his next proof perhaps may be better: for a night- 
ingale, he says, in Aristophanes's Aves is said to sing éXeyot, 
and by and by those very éXeyou are called pérn (p. 107, 108). 
This indeed carries both surprise and demonstration along 
with it. What a strange reach of fancy has our Examiner ! 
Who but he could ever have thought on this pretty argument 
from a nightingale? Let us put it into a syllogism: a 
nightingale sings wéXn, a nightingale sings EXeyot, ergo édn 
and €Xeyou are the same. Very quaint indeed, and out of 
the common way! but it has one little fault, that if a night- 
ingale can sing more tunes than one, his syllogism must 
then be hushed. Mr. B. seems to bring this argument with 
@ very serious air; as if, because the poet metaphorically 
calls the singing of a bird by the several names of human 


' music, we may infer that all those names may signify one 
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and the same thing. But, in the very same page, Aristo- 
phanes says that the upupa, which we call the hoopoe, no 
very melodious bird, chanted a péXos ; 


‘Otro perodeiv ad wapacxevdferar.™ 


Mr. B. therefore, by the very same reasoning, may give us 
another syllogism: the nightingale sings a péXos, the hoopoe 
sings a pérdos, ergo the hoopoe sings like the nightingale. 
And, by the same argument, blackbirds will sing like them, 
for their notes too are #éAn ; 


Kocovdo: axedotv troctdorpavra pédrn.® 
And so the cicada too; 
HlovOay ex wrepiywv abv xpéxovea pédos.° 


Nay, the very frogs will croak like nightingales ; 


Tais viudasoe 8 Sokev del rov Batpayxov dec. 
T@ 8 eye od POovéorpus, Td yap pédXos ob Kadov ddee.P 


But, what is still more extraordinary, the same nightingale 
in Aristophanes a little after begins to chant a lesson of 
anapests ; 

"Tyvav cvvrpod andoi, 


‘Apxou Tav avatralorav.4 


So that, by Mr. B.’s powerful argument, both wéAy and 
€Xeyou and dvdmasoroe may be all used in the same signifi- 
cation. And if Mr. B. had but produced some anapests of 
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nightingales, to confute my observation about the measures 
of that verse, they might have done him, perhaps, much 
better service than those of Auschylus and Seneca. 

I had declared, that I suspected all to be a cheat about 
the friendship between Phalaris and Stesichorus, because the 
poet himself never mentioned it, nor any other writer, though 
several, had it been true, had fair occasion to speak of it. 
Now, the Examiner accounts for Lucian’s silence, because 
he had said enough in naming Pythagoras; and to have 
added Stesichorus’s name would have made the piece look 
stiff and unnatural (p. 109). Wonderfully nice and exact: 
he can tell you, to a single word, when a treatise will be 
stiff; like the gardener that could determine to a minute 
when his melons were ripe. How many have I saved, says 
Phalaris in Lucian, who plotted against me, and were con- 
victed; as Acanthus that stands here, and Timocrates, and 
Leogoras his brother? Now, according to the Letters, 
Stesichorus too was taken plotting, and yet the Tyrant 
saved his life, and made him his friend. But, says Mr. B., 
if Lucian here had added Stesichorus to the other three, 
that single name would have made the discourse as stiff as 
any buckram. And yet, allowing that Lucian himself had 
as nice a sensation of stiffness as Mr. B. appears to have, 
and therefore would not put down four names, but three 
only, yet methinks he might. have spared one of those three, 
and put Stesichorus in his room; unless Mr. B. will shew 
that Timocrates or Leogoras (whom nobody ever heard of) 
were as famous as Stesichorus, and their examples as me- 
morable. But Mr. B. adds further, that, if Lucian’s silence 
be an exception to Stesichorus’s acquaintance with Phalaris, 
it is to Abaris’s too; which yet our critic has before,‘ for 
the sake of Aristotle and Jamblichus, been graciously pleased 
to allow. Now, without the Examiner’s telling us, we might 
guess that he was not awake sometimes in his work (p. 203.) ; 
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for surely the man that writ this must have been fast asleep, 
or else he could never have talked so wildly (p. 137). There 
is not one word in that place that his margin refers to about 
Phalaris’s friendship with Abaris. And how could I allow 
st for the sake of Aristotle, who says not the least syllable 
of it? or if I should allow it for the sake of Jamblichus, 
what would that be to Lucian? For, according to Jambli- 
chus, the Tyrant was killed by Abaris’s means upon their 
first acquaintance; how then could Phalaris in Lucian have 
magnified himself to the Delphians upon the past friendship 
of that Hyperborean? If Lucian had believed the story as 
Jamblichus tells it, that the Tyrant was deposed by Pytha- 
goras and Abaris at their first visit, his mentioning Abaris 
or Pythagoras in Phalaris’s speech at Delphi had been very 
absurd. But Stesichorus had been a proper instance, if the 
Letters be true; for he was x11. years the Tyrant’s friend, 
and died too before him. So that Lucian’s not mentioning 
him shews he knew nothing of the Epistles; as, on the 
contrary, his mentioning Pythagoras shews he knew nothing 
of that story of his deposing Phalaris. 

In the next place, Mr. B. accounts for Plato’s silence 
about the friendship of Stesichorus and Phalaris, because 
Plato mentions nothing there of the acquaintance between 
Pythagoras and Phalaris (p. 109). An admirable account 
indeed! Plato, says Mr. B., might omit the mention of 
Stesichorus’s friendship with Phalaris, and yet might believe 
it true, because he mentions not another friendship that, 
in all probability, is as mere a fiction as that. Which is 
just* as if he reasoned thus: the ancients, in their accounts 
of Asop, say nothing of his ugliness, and yet they might 
believe it, because they say nothing neither of Xanthus the 
philosopher, with his company of scholastics." But, says 
Mr. B., the .Pythagoreans all agree that their master and 
Phalaris were acquainted, and Dr. B. granis it. I granted 
they were contemporaries ; and, by a familiar slight of hand,’ 

{* Old ed. “ a just.”—D.] 
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he turns the word into acquaintance, as he once did before: 
But how knows he that all the Pythagoreans agree, when 
the only men that speak a word of it are Lucian and 
Jamblichus, and they were neither of them Pythagoreans? 
or suppose the Pythagorean story true as Jamblichus reports 
it,” that Phalaris blasphemed the gods, despised philosophy, 
and designed to murder Pythagoras; would this have been 
as proper and domestic an instance for Plato as the xII. 
years’ friendship with Stesichorus? What a master of 
decency is Mr. B., and what a relish has he of dexterous 
management, who goes about to excuse Plato for not num- 
bering Phalaris’s and Pythagoras’s enmity (for so it’s re- 
presented by those Pythagoreans he speaks of,) among the 
celebrated friendships of learned men with tyrants ? 

As for the argument from the silence of Pindar, he will 
not attempt to answer it ; which is a better sign of discretion 
than he usually shews. However, he'll put me in mind of 
one false colour that I have given to my argument ; for I said, . 
Pindar exhorts Hiero to be kind to poets and men of letters: 
but, says he, there’s not a@ word of that in the verses them- 
selves, whatever guess the Scholiast may make at their remote 
meaning. So that the Doctor might as well prove his point 
Srom ‘Apiorov péev bdwp (p. 110, 111). What shall we say 
now to such a hardy writer as this is, who can deny, with 
such an air of confidence, what every body’s eyes can 
witness to be true? The very words of Pindar immediately 
preceding the passage I cited are, 


Kati Xoylots ai aordois,* 


which, by the nicest translation, means men of letters and 
poets. And to be kind to such, the poet exhorts Hiero in 
the paragraph just before ; 


9 a dQ 9 bg “A 
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that is, continue your generous temper, and, if you desire 
emmortal fame, do not be weary of being bountiful. 

After he has denied that to be in Pindar which is evi- 
dently and expressly there, the next and last advance he 
makes is, to deny that to be in the Lettere which he himself 
once knew to be there, if it was he that translated them. 
The Letters, he says, do not imply that there was any ez- 
fraordinary dearness between Siesichorue and Phalarie; 
there's no proof from them that Stesichorus loved him; hie 
Sriendship was desired, and he only out of prudence did not 
stand off (p. 111). This is spoken with a good measure of 
assurance; let us see with what measure of truth. The 
Tyrant declares, that, though he gave Stesichorus x11. years 
of life, yet still he was in debt to him; for he alone of all 
mortals gave him courage, and taught him to despise death :* 
and that, for the sake of Stesichorus, he’s ready to encounter 
certain destruction.’ And the fame of Phalaris’s kindness 
to him was so great, that the Tauromenites applied to Stesi- 
chorus to intercede with the Tyrant, that he would remit the 
price of their captives.* Stesichorus dies before he could do 
it for them; but he leaves it in command to his daughters to 
ask that favour in his name. The Tyrant, upon the first 
notice of the request, immediately returns the money, with 
this protestation, that he would not only do that for his sake, 
GW’ et wal te Kal tdv aduvatoy éotl peifov, but any thing 
else, though ’twere more than impossible. And yet it ap- 
pears, from another Letter,* that the sum he remitted here 
was no less than a hundred talents, or 18,000 pound(s] 
sterling, the greatest sum by much that appears in the whole 
set of Epistles, and six times as much as in another Letter> 
he was forced to borrow for himself. This, I presume, is a 
pretty good token of an extraordinary dearness on Phalaris’s 
side; and this alone would be argument enough to prove 
Stesichorus was not insensible on his part; for Mr. B. 
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surely will not make such a ninny of his Sicilian prince, as 
to suppose him so prodigal of his highest favours, with- 
out suitable returns of friendship. But, besides this, the 
very Letters are as express for Stesichorus’s love as for 
Phalaris’s. For, as the Tauromenites addressed to Stesi- 
chorus to obtain favours of the Tyrant, so Pelopidas® and 
Nicocles¢ apply themselves to the Tyrant to get favours of 
Stesichorus, which in his way were copies of verses. And 
the argument that Phalaris uses to persuade the poet to do 
that favour, is, to confirm the received opinion that the world 
had of their friendship.< And he tells us both there and once 
more,‘ that Stesichorus desired leave to celebrate him in his 
poems. But the Tyrant begs he would not do it, pds 
ératpelov Avs, xai Kownhs éotias,* by such obtestations as 
are used among the dearest friends and relations. And it’s 
sufficient, he says, for him to be written év a’r@ Srnoryspy,t 
in Stesichorus’s own heart. Now, if these do not imply a 
friendship on Stesichorus’s part as well as Phalaris’s, let the 
reader be judge; and at the same time let him reflect, what 
an odd-sighted Examiner I have to deal with, that at some 
times can see in books what never was there, but at other 
times cannot see the plainest things, not only in other men’s 
books, but even in his own. 


XVI. 


It must needs be a great wonder, to those that 
think the Letters genuine, how or where they were 
concealed, in what secret cave, or unknown corner 
of the world; so that nobody ever heard of them for 
a thousand years together. Some trusty servant of 
the Tyrant must have buried them under ground; 
and it was well that he did so. For if the Agrigen- 
tines had met with them, they had certainly gone to 
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pot.* They that burned alive both him, and his 
relations, and his friends, would never have spared 
such monuments of him to survive them and their 
city. And without doubt it was immortal vellum, 
and stolen from the parchments of Jove,* that could 
last for ten ages, though untouched and unstirred, 
in spite of all damp and moisture, that moulders 
other mortal skins. For, had our Letters been used 
or transcribed during that thousand years, somebody 
would surely have spoken of them: especially since so 
many of the ancients had occasion to do so; so that 
their silence is a direct argument that they never had 
heard of them. I have just now cited some passages 
of Pindar, Plato, and Lucian, which are a plain indi- 
cation that they were unknown to those three. Nay, 
the last of these, besides the proof above named from 
his silence and pretermission, does as good as declare 
expressly that he never saw our Epistles. For, not 
to mention other differences of less moment, he makes 
both Phalaris* and his smith Perilaus to be born at 
Agrigentum; but the Letters bring one of them from 
Astypalea, and the other from Athens. Lucian, then, 
knew nothing of them, or at least knew them, as I 
do, to be spurious, and below his notice. Much less 
could he be the author of them, as Politian and his 
followers believe; for he would neither have been 
guilty of such flat contradictions, nor have so for- 
feited all learning and wit, by those gross blunders in 

[* Lennep translates this passage: ‘Si enim eas invenissent Agrigentini, 
“ sine dubio tergendis natibus inserviissent.”—D. ] 
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chronology, and that wretched pedantry in the mat- 
ter. And whosoever those authors were that Lucian 
followed in his narrative of Phalaris, they too are so 
many witnesses against the Epistles. One can hardly 
believe, indeed, that the Sophist should venture to 
fetch his Tyrant from Astypaleea without the warrant 
of some old writer. But yet Lucian and other au- 
thors compel us to think so. And we find him as 
foolhardy on other occasions. Heraclides of Pontus,’ 
that lived within two centuries of Phalaris’s age, says, 
the Agrigentines, when they recovered their liberty, 
burned him and his mother; but our Sophist makes 
him an orphan, depaviag reseabjvas,) which if any one 
shall contend to mean the loss of his father only, yet 
still he and Heraclides will not set horses together. 
For if Phalaris fled alone from Astypalea, neither 
wife nor child nor any relation following him, accord- 
ing to the Letters, how came the old woman to be 
roasted at Agrigentum? So little regard had the 
Sophist to fit his stories to true history; and I have 
had too much regard to him, in giving him the honi- 
our and patience of so long an examination. 


The Examiner, as if he designed to make some amends 
for his former tedious trifling, will give us very little trouble 
upon this last article. He would only parallel the thousand 
years that Phalaris’s Epistles lay in obscurity with some 
examples of other genuine books that had the same fortune 
(p. 113, 114). Velleius Paterculus, he says, is not quoted 
till Priscian’s time, 500 years after he wrote; and then we 
hear no more of him till Aventinus’s time, 900‘ years after 
Priscian. So, Phedrus is first mentioned by Avienus (400 
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years after the author’s time), and by none after him till 
Pithoeus brought him to light. And Lactantius De Mortibue 
Persecutorum was not seen, since St. Jerome’s time, till, after 
a thousand years, Baluzius published it. But the gentleman 
is out in his last instance; for Lactantius’s book is men- 
tioned by Freculphus, an author of the rxth century, and by 
Honorius Augustodunensis in the x11th, as the very editions 
of Lactantius might have informed him. But, to pass that 
over, what are all these examples in comparison of Phala- 
ris’s case? Paterculus’s book was owned within 500 years, 
Pheedrus’s within 400, and Lactantius’s within 100; and, if 
they were not mentioned from those times till the restora- 
tion of learning, the reason is apparent, because the Western 
world in that interval of time was so wretchedly ignorant 
and immersed in barbarity, that such books as those were 
not read ; or if they were read, the readers of them were not 
writers themselves, so as to let posterity know that they 
read them. So that the case of these three authors is com- 
mon with most of the rest; for there are several others of 
the ancient books, which we now have, and acknowledge for 
genuine, that are not mentioned by the writers of those bar- 
barous ages. But the fortune of Phalaris’s Epistles runs 
counter to all this: the thousand years that followed that 
Tyrant’s age was the greatest and longest reign of learning 
that the world has yet seen, or perhaps ever will; and in 
all that time these Epistles were never once heard of; but 
they first came into notice when learning was decaying, in 
the very dusk and twilight before the long night of igno- 
rance. Neither were they mentioned at 100, or 400, or 
500 years after the date of them, and then forgot for some 
centuries, (as it happened in Mr. B.’s instances,) but they 
were never seen for the first thousand years after their pre- 
tended writing; and when they once appeared, they con- 
tinued always in use. A man must have a very singular 
cast of his head (p. 106.), that can think these cases to be 
parallel. But the greatest difference is yet behind; for, 
though the writers of the barbarous ages do not speak of 
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Paterculus, nor Phedrus, nor Lactantius; yet they do not 
tell us any thing that implies there were no such books in 
being. If they say any thing amiss, that they might have 
corrected out of those authors, ‘tis to be imputed to their 
own ignorance or laziness, that they would not search into 
them, and cannot pass for a negative proof that there were 
no such authors. But the writers for the first ten ages after 
Phalaris being men very inquisitive, and of universal learn- 
ing, and acquainted with all sorts of books, some of them 
must needs have met with the Episéles in all that time, if the 
book had been above ground; and yet they tell us several 
particulars relating to Phalaris, which of necessity imply 
that they never had seen the Letters. 

As, besides the passages that I have already produced, 
there was a controversy in those ages about Phalaris’s Bull : 
for Timezeus, the famous Sicilian historian, who wrote about 
Olymp. cxxvitl., said the whole story of the Bull was a 
mere fiction, though it had been so much talked of by his- 
torians, as well as poets. Tlpatds dnoe.... pyre yeyovévat 
rotovroy (ravpov) év Ti mpoeipnuévy méder (Axpdyayte), 
says Polybius:* Toiroy rdv tadpov 6 Tluatos ev tais icro- 
plats SiaBeBarwaodpevos 3) yeyovévat TO avvodoy, says Dio- 
dorus.! This I suppose is a plain argument, that, in the age 
of Timzus (who was a native of Sicily, and the son of 
Andromachus the founder and governor of Taurominium, 
and wrote his histories at Athens,™) the Epistles were 
neither known in Sicily, where they are supposed to be 
writ, nor at Athens, the common academy of learned and 
curious men. For if Timeus had heard of these Letters, 
how durst he have called in question the common tradition 
about the Bull, since these Letters, if they be genuine, are 
such an authentic and demonstrative proof of it? Well, 
but Polybius and Diodorus endeavour to refute Timeeus, and 
to prove that there was really such a Bull. And pray, how 


k Polyb. Excerpta, p. 58. [where Tluaos ... pdoxnwv... phre, x. 7. A.—D.] 
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do they go about it? Do they appeal to the Tyrant’s own 
Letters? the most certain and easy way of conviction, if such 
Letters were then in the world. Nothing like it; but the 
sole argument that they go upon is a Brazen Bull that 
Scipio found in Carthage, with a door in the side of it, 
which was therefore supposed to have been Phalaris’s Bull, 
and to have been carried to Carthage, Ol. xc111. 3., among 
the spoils of Agrigentum. But, could either of them have 
omitted to mention the Tyrant’s Letters, if ever they had 
met with them? and yet the one of them was a Sicilian 
born, and both of them great travellers and great scholars. 
The Epistles, therefore, were not heard of in Polybius’s 
time, Cxx. years after Timzeus, nor in Diodorus’s time, cxx. 
years after Polybius. I am aware that the Scholiast of 
Pindar represents Timzus’s narrative quite another way ; 
for he tells us, as from that historian, that the Agrigentines 
cast Phalaris’s Bull into the sea; and that the Bull tn Agri- 
gentum, which in his time was shewn for Phalaris’s, was only 
a statue of the river Gelon™ So that, by this account, 
Timzus did not deny that the Tyrant had a Brazen Bull, 
but only censured the mistake of those that took a statue 
of a river for it; for rivers were often represented tavpo- 
popdot, in the shape of bulls.° And if any one pleases to 
give credit to this Scholiast before Polybius and Diodorus, 
this passage of Timzus will have no force against the Epis- 
les. But I suppose there will not be many of that mind ; 
or if all should be so, yet the authorities of Polybius and 
Diodorus are still as strong against the Epistles for their two 
ages as if they were believed in their account of Timeus. 
For, since it’s evident and undeniable that they both sup- 
posed Timsus had denied the whole story of Phalaris’s 
Bull, they would as certainly appeal to the Epistles, upon 
the supposition that Timzeus denied it, as if he really had 
denied it. 

Another instance, which seems plainly to imply that the 
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Epistles of Phalaris were not extant in those ages, is a tra- 
dition that he ate his own son. Aristotle, among other ex- 
amples of eaters of human flesh, reckons To mrepi Sddapw 
Neyouevov, the report about Phalaris.2 What that report 
was, the philosopher does not say expressly; but perhaps 
we may be informed by his scholar Clearchus, who, in his 
book Of Lives, says, Phalaris the Tyrant came to that degree 
of cruelty and immanity, that he devoured sucking children.4 
And from him perhaps Tatian might have it, where he tells 
us, that Phalaris used to take infants from the mothers’ 
breasts, and eat them. But this can hardly pass for Aris- 
totle’s meaning; because he says there, that some of the 
savage nations about the Euxine were eaters of children, 
and yet he makes Phalaris’s inhumanity to be different from 
theirs. He seems to explain himself presently after, where he 
says, Pdrapis... . émvOupav mradlov daryetv, Phalaris long- 
tng to eat a child ; but his paraphrast Andronicus Rhodius (as 
he’s commonly supposed to be) says it was Phalaris’s own 
son that Aristotle makes him eat: “O @drapis éroince 
gayav tov éavtod waida: and so Aspasius the Scholiast, 
‘O Darapis rAéyerar hayeiv tov éavrod maida, Phalaris is 
reported to have eaten his own son. It appears, I suppose, 
sufficiently from these several authors, that there was a pre- 
vailing tradition about Phalaris’s eating his own son when 
he was an infant; and that alone will effectually prove that 
in those ages they had never heard of the Tyrant’s Epistles. 
For we have five there to his son Paurolas, and two to his 
wife Erythia, about his son’s education; by all which it 
appears that he was a very fond father, that his son was 
then grown a man, and that he was his only son. How 
then could he eat his own son while he was an infant, 
according to that tradition? or, how is’t possible that such 
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a story could obtain in the world, if the authentic Letters 
of the father could be produced to disprove it? 

I had observed, that Lucian, in his two tracts about 
Phalaris, where he supposes the Tyrant to have sent the 
Brazen Bull to Delphi as a donary to Apollo, and endea- 
vours to persuade the Delphians to accept of it, has several 
particulars that contradict the Epistles; which is an argu- 
ment that he either had never heard of them, or believed 
them to be a cheat. Mr. B. endeavours to answer this, by 
producing my own words, that Lucian FEIGNS an embassy 
from Phalaris to Delphi: so that if the whole, says he, be a 
fiction, how can we argue from it seriously? (p. 115.) But, 
if Mr. B. himself argue seriously here, he discovers no 
extraordinary judgment. For the whole story may be 
feigned by Lucian, and yet the several parts of it may and 
ought to be agreeable to truth. 


Pevdolunv aiovros & xev vremwlOorev axouny. 


If I tell lies, says Callimachus, I would tell such as are 
probable and plausible.* Ovid’s Epistles of the Heroines are 
all fictions of his own; but yet the subject and ground of 
them is taken from ancient history; he does not confound 
countries and ages together. So, Lucian’s Dialogues of the 
Dead are nothing but romances; but he takes care to repre- 
sent the true history and character of each person; he does 
not make Croesus a cynic philosopher, nor Diogenes a king. 
By the same reason, if Lucian had seen and believed these 
Epistles, he would not call Phalaris an Agrigentine, whom 
they declare an Astypalean; nor Perilaua a Sicilian, whom 
they represent as an Athenian; nor have mentioned such 
obscure names as Acanthus, Timocrates, and Leogoras, for 
examples of the Tyrant’s clemency, when the Letters them- 
selves would have furnished him with such an illustrious 
instance of it in the story of Stesichorus. 

But Mr. B. is pleased to say further, that Lucian’s 
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differing from the Epistles either proves nothing against 
them, or proves too much; even that Lucian never saw 
Timeus, as learned as he was, and as often as he mentions him. 
For Timeus relates, that the Agrigentines threw the Bull into 
the sea, but Lucian says Phalaris sent tt to Delphos (p. 115). 
Now, I’m afraid he that consulted books for the Examiner 
has deceived him here; for I do not remember that Lucian 
ever quotes Timzus’s writings, much less mentions him so 
often as Mr. B. here pretends. He names him indeed once 
in his Macrobii, that he lived xcvi. years; but he could 
hardly have that from Timzus himself, but from the ac- 
counts of others. But, however, I'll allow Mr. B. that 
Lucian had read Timzus; but I cannot by no means allow 
him, that this argument of mine must, if it prove any thing 
at all, prove that Lucian never saw Timeus. That is such an 
inference as I could hardly have believed a man that has 
dealt so much in logic could possibly be guilty of. For it’s 
evident that if Lucian had seen and approved the Epistles, 
he would never have departed from them in his account of 
Phalaris’s country, for the Letters had been an authority 
above all exception. But the case is very different with 
Timzeus, who wrote his histories ccxL. years after Phalaris’s 
death. Lucian might have read- those often enough, with- 
out giving as much credit to them as to Phalaris’s own 
Letters. Nay, it’s plain he might have read this very ac- 
count that Timzeus has given of Phalaris’s Bull, and yet 
might purposely contradict it. For he might read in Poly- 
bius and Diodorus, whose passages we have cited above, 
that the very Bull was found at Carthage, and restored to 
the Agrigentines by Scipio’s order; and so think Timzus to 
be both ways mistaken, whether he denied, as those two 
historians say, that there ever was such a Bull; or affirmed, 
as the Scholiast of Pindar says, that the Bull was sunk in 
the sea. So very weak and absurd is Mr. B.’s inference, 
that, if Lucian has receded from Timeus’s account, he 
might as well depart from the Epistles themselves, though 
he looked upon them as genuine. But, besides all this, . 
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there is no contradiction at all between Lucian and Timezus: 
so that the very ground that Mr. B. reasons from is as 
fallacious as his way of reasoning. For Lucian says no more 
than this, that the Tyrant sent the Bull for a present to 
Delphi; and the Delphians demurring whether they should 
accept it or no, he makes two orations in Phalaris’s name, 
to persuade them to receive it: but that they really received 
it, there is not a word said. Nay, one may rather infer, 
from the custom of Lucian and other Sophists to choose the 
rr Néyov, the weaker and paradoxical side of a dispute, 
that there was some tradition that the Bull was sent to 
Delphi, and rejected by the priests there. It might be 
returned therefore to Agrigentum, and afterwards be either 
thrown into the sea, according to Timeus, or carried to 
Carthage, according to Polybius and Diodorus. 

In the next attempt, Mr. B. would reconcile the Epistles 
with Jamblichus’s story about Abaris’s conversation with the 
Sicilian prince. In the former Edition of my Dissertation I 
had allowed that story a place among the historical accounts 
of Phalaris, though even then I believed it a mere romance 
of Jamblichus’s, but I had no room nor occasion to examine 
and refute it. But in this second Edition, where the excep- 
tions of the Examiner has (have] made it necessary to inquire 
into all those particulars, I have freely declared, and, as I 
humbly conceive, have fully made out my opinion, that 
there’s no credit to be given to that story about Abaris.* 

‘To go on, then, to the following paragraph, where he 
endeavours to make Heraclides agree with the Epistles. He 
takes hold of a small handle I had given him, that the 
épdavia of Phalaris may possibly mean the loss of his 
father only, not the loss of both parents (p. 117). But then 
he ought to have retracted his own translation of Phalaris, 
for there he renders it, @ primd infantid PARENTIBUS fuisse 
orbatum.’ But perhaps, as he says, he did not remember any 
such Epistle in his Edition of Phalaris ; and indeed he seems, 
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by the frequent contradictions he makes to that Edition, to 
have quite forgot that he ever set it out; though some have 
been so free as to make a question, whether that proceeds 
from the badness or the goodness of his memory. But that 
is no question with me: the question here, that I am con- 
cerned in, is, whether it may be gathered from the Epistles, 
that Phalaris’s mother did not follow him to Agrigentum. 


Now, the reasons why I think that she did not are these. _ 


First, the Tyrant tells us that he was an orphan in his child- 
hood,* which is likely to signify, that his mother was then 
dead: then he tells us, in several Epistles, that he was 
forced to leave his wife and only son behind him; which is 
a shrewd sign that the mother too, if alive, was left with 
them. Besides this, there is not one word in all the Epistles 
relating to the old gentlewoman, which Mr. B. will confess 
a man of Phalaris’s benevolence and affection to his family* 
could hardly have omitted; and in the letters to his son 
there’s no mention made either of the young man’s duty to 
his grandmother, or of her love to him; and so, in the 
letters to his wife there’s as great a silence about the 
mother’s kindness to her daughter-in-law. Now, it can 
hardly be supposed, that, in familiar epistles, as these are, 
and never intended for the public, the mother should be 
quite forgot when he writes to his son and his wife. In the 
xivth book of Tully’s Epistles, which are written to his 
family, we have his wife Terentia, his daughter Tullia, and 
his son Cicero, all that were then alive, mentioned in every 
page; and if his aged father or mother had lived then, with- 
out question scarce a letter would have ’scaped him without 
some testimony of his duty and affection to them. If Mr. 
B., therefore, will not take it ill, that we compare a Roman 
senator's Epistles to his Sicilian prince’s, we may fairly 
infer, from the comparison, that Phalaris’s mother was dead 
before the date of these Letters; and consequently that 
Heraclides contradicts them, where he says that the old 
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woman was burned in the Bull, when her son was de- 


Mr. B. has two exceptions still behind, which must 
briefly be considered. He denies that his copy of Heraclides 
says Phalaris was burned in his Bull (p. 117.): but I have 
answered this already,’ and no more needs to be said to't. 
Then he tells us, that his copy of Phalaris has no such Epistle 
as implies that the Tyrant fled alone from Astypalea; but, if 
there should be such an one in the King’s MS., he'll answer 
this oljection when the Library-keeper ie in so good an 
humour as to favour him with a sight of tt. Now, in my 
opinion, Mr. B.’s own Edition of Phalaris sufficiently im- 
plies it, as I think I have newly proved. But there is no 
epistle in the King’s MS. but what is extant in the common 
copies ; on the contrary, there are several wanting. And if 
Mr. B. pleases to make trial of my good humour, either for a 
sight of that MS. or of any thing else in my power, he may 
then represent me to the world upon his own knowledge, 
and not upon the reports of those that think to ingratiate 
with him by calumniating me, though they never knew me 
any more than he does. 


I have now gone through all the gentleman’s exceptions 
to my Dissertation about Phalaris’s Episiles; and, that I 
may oblige him at parting, I will help him to a rare expe- 
dient, that will give a clear and plausible account why the 
Tyrant’s Epistles were not known for about 1000 years after 
his death. It appears, by the xxxrvth Letter, that he began 
to be very apprehensive of some conspiracies against him: 
tis very probable, therefore, that he would provide against a 
sudden stroke, and secure such things as he esteemed most 
valuable. And, because all other monuments besides letters 
are short-lived and perishing, he must needs have a particu- 
lar regard to his Epistles, those monuments of his wit and 
learning and virtues, which might do him right to posterity, 
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against the calumnies of popular hatred. We may suppose, 
then, that he would put these his precious remains into a 
chest of cedar or cypress, secured against moisture with 
pitch and other bituminous substances, and so bury it in 
the earth in a case of marble, where it might remain for a 
thousand years, till at last it was fortunately dug up, though 
the manner and circumstances of the discovery of it are now 
quite extinct. We have a famous instance like this of our 
Sicilian prince in the story of Numa the Roman prince. 
Numa ordered some writings to be put up safely in a coffin 
of stone, and to be privately buried with him;? and they 
happened to be dug up A. U. C. pixxi1., when they had 
lain in the ground ccccxc. years. Here are very good wit- 
nesses of this matter of fact, Cassius Hemina, Lucius Piso, 
Valerius Antias, all Roman historians of great antiquity and 
reputation. “Tis true, indeed, that Numa’s books are not 
now to be had, for they were burned by order of the ma- 
gistrate, because they contained something that was dan- 
gerous to the public religion. But, however, the story, we 
see, has three substantial vouchers; and if the years that 
these books continued under ground do not reach to the 
number that Phalaris’s lay buried, we must consider what 
Livy tells us from the historians named above, that the 
writings were not only entire, but looked as fresh as if they 
were newly writ." If they lasted, then, near 500 years, with 
all the freshness of a new book, we may reasonably suppose 
they would have been legible still, had they lain 500 years 
longer. Now, to use the words of Mr. B., what is there in 
this story about Phalaris’s burying his Letters either absurd 
or unnatural (p. 100.) ? what was really done at Rome, may 
be fairly presumed to have been done too in Sicily. Nay, 
further, as he judiciously observes, this supposition must 
be shewn IMPOSSIBLE, before any convincing argument can be 
drawn from the silence of all the ancients to prove these 
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Letters spurious (p. 88). And if once he can bring his 
matters to that point, he can lie so intrenched there, that he 
may hold out for his Phalaris as long as Troy did against 
the Greeks. 

Nay, to leave the gentleman still in better humour, I'll 
oblige him with a further remark, and shew how all the 
objections against the Letters may be evaded by his single 
supposition, that they were buried under ground. For, as 
the lives of the greatest heroes have been attended with such 
extraordinary events as seem to be either miraculous or in- 
credible, so the writings that have had the singular fortune 
of lying some ages under ground have all of them had some 
remarkable qualities that cannot be found in vulgar books. 
As the writings of Numa, for instance, were 11. Latin books 
and 11. Greek books ;> and yet they were vir. Latin and vit. 
Greek ;° nay, they were x11. Latin and x11. Greek.4 Now, 
for the same things to be 11., vi1., and xi1., is no ordinary 
case, but a peculiar property of buried writings. Again, 
those Greek writings of Numa’s were a system of the Pytha- 
gorical philosophy ;° and yet we know that Pythagoras, the 
founder of that philosophy, lived rv. or v. generations after 
Numa’s time. And again, the books of Numa were made 
of Egyptian papyrus, which was not applied to the use of 
writing till a good while after Numa was dead. But if 
Numa’s books could consist of Egyptian paper, and contain 
the precepts of Pythagoras, so many generations before 
paper was made, or Pythagoras was born, what wonder is it 
if the Epistles of Phalaris, which we suppose now to have 
been buried like Numa’s, should have the names of several 
towns and other things that were not built nor heard of till 
long after the Tyrant’s death? So the famous Hetruscan 
monuments, that Curtius Inghiramius* dug up in Italy, after 
they had been buried some thousands of years, were written 
upon vulgar paper such as now is in use, and made of linen 
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rags, a very recent invention; and, which is still the more 
wonderful, upon every sheet there was the cipher of the 
man that made it, who was either then alive, or newly dead, 
when the monuments were found. Tis the privilege, there- 
fore, of buried books to have that prophetic quality of con- 
sidering future things as if they were present; which will 
fully account for all the odd things in chronology that the 
Letters are taxed with. And then for the Attic dialect that 
Phalaris has used there, we have a salvo clear beyond 
Mr. B.’s project of transdialecting. For the Revelation of 
St. James, that was writ with the apostle’s own hand, and 
lay buried in Spain from that time to the xvth century, 
had some parts of it in modern Spanish, which was not 
in being in the time of the apostle. Now, if the buried 
writings in Spain can use dialects that were no where spoken 
till many ages after the date of them, why might not the 
buried Epistles in Sicily use the new Attic dialect, though it 
was first formed and introduced some generations after the 
author’s death? Tis true, the learned Aldretef endeavours 
to account for the modern Spanish in the apostle’s writings 
from the gift of prophecy that he was inspired with, by 
which he foreknew when his buried writings would be dug 
up, and therefore used the language that would then be in 
fashion. But he needed not to have recourse to any aposto- 
lical gift, if he had but considered that it’s the general pro- 
perty of all such buried writings to speak proleptically, and 
to anticipate those things that are to happen in future ages: 
so Numa did, so the Hetruscan heroes of Inghiramius, and 
so the Sicilian prince. 


XVII. 


When I was to write my Dissertation upon Pha- 
laris, at the request of my learned friend,* I read the 
Epistles over, and the passages that I remarked as I 


f Bern. Aldrete, Varias Antiguedades de Espanna, Africa, y otras Pro- 
vincias. {* Wotton.—D.] 
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‘went along were the topics of that discourse. But 
having since been obliged, upon the account of Mr. 
B., to read the Epistles over again, I observed three 
or four places, that then had escaped me, which are 
as certain signs of an imposture as any I had pro- 
duced before. 

In the md Epistle the Sophist uses the word 
IIPONOIA to express the notion of God's provi- 
dence, sig rv rod Sasporiov xpovoiay avaPicaw ra Teel ino. 
And again, in the civth he threatens the Catanzans, 
that he will never cease to be their enemy, iwg av 4 ds01- 
KOT Teovose rAv aurny aowoviay rod KOSMOYT gvacren, 
as long as Providence sustains the frame of the world; 
and he presently adds, that they profaned the fire of 
Lina, if the fire of that mountain, like the other ele- 
ments of nature, had any thing of divinity in it; Exys 
bsiag riyne,* says he, dose ra Aora rI¢ Picts ZTOI- 
XEIA, xa} v0 xara sav Alvin zie pspolgaras. Now, 
here are no fewer than three words, ITPONOIA, 
STOIXEIA, KOZMOS, that were never taken in 
those senses in the days of the true Phalaris. For 
Laértius* acquaints us, out of the famous Phavori- 
nus’s virtth book [lavrodaxi¢ ‘Ioropias, Of Omnifarious 
History, that Plato first applied crorysiov, element, to a 
philosophical sense, and first named xgivon the Provi- 
dence of God ; Tpdrog iv Pidooogia... . ovopacs.. ZTOI- 
XEION xei dsarsxrixgy..... xai beov TIPONOIAN. So 
that xeévese+ before Plato’s time did not signify divine 
Providence, nor was ever ascribed to the Deity, but 
was used only to denote human consideration and 

[* Lennep, in his ed. of Phalar. Epist., reads pvxijs, p. 150., where see note. 


—D.j S Laért. in Platone. [I. 180. ed. Meib.—D.] 
(t+ But see the long note by Lennep on Phalar. Epist. p. 148.—D.] 
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forecast. And so crosycioy seems to haye meant no- 
thing else but the letters of the alphabet, till Plato 
first applied it to signify the elements of natural 
bodies. Ta piv weave, says Plato," oiaxsees ZTOI- 
XEIA, && av gusic vi cuyxcineda xai radra, the first 
elements, as it were, whereaf men and all other things 
consist: and in another place he says,’ Toévds soy 
xoopov, Caov Eunpuyov syvour ve, 7H wAnbsin Sie TRY TOD Oeod 
ysvicbas IIPONOIAN, the world, being an animal en- 
dued with soul and mind, was in reality made by the 
Providence of God. Where Proclus, in his Commen- 
tary,’ tells us, (“Oss) 367 pspvijodas, zal av 0 yegovers share 
msel rig wpebvosas dvomaros, ac IlAaravos odem weel rv 
Osiay xersboavres. For yscoveds we must read Xasgansuc, 
that is, Plutarch, who was born at Cheronea; and 
the latter part of the sentence may thus be corrected, 
ag IlAcraveg otrw wedrou beinv xarscavros.* We must 
remember, says he, what Plutarch says about the name 
of weovoie, that Plato was the first that applied the word 
to signify divine Providence. There’s little question 
to be made but that this is a true emendation; 
though whether Plutarch says this in any of his books 
that are now extant, I do not now remember. Well, 
since it appears from so good authority, who it was 
that first put these new significations upon sede 
and ororygiov, we may justly pronounce that the Epis- 
tles are a cheat, since they have used the words in 
the Platonic sense, and yet pretend to bear date 
above a whole century before Plato. 


h Plato in Sophist&. [The passage occurs im the Theetetus : Plat. Op. 111. 546. 
ed. 1826.—D. ] ! Plato in Timo. [Plat. Op. VII. 258. ed. 1826.—D.] 

J Proclus in Plat. Timzeum, p. 126. 

[* Lennep corrects és TAdr. oftw wpouhOcay (vel rhy mpophOeay) Kadréo.:? 
note on Phalar. Epist. p. 142.—D.} 
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And now that I am speaking of rpévo, I cannot 
omit a very elegant saying of Hierocles the Stoic, 
which, as A. Gellius tells us," the Platonic philo- 
sopher Taurus had always in his mouth when Epi- 
curus was mentioned, ‘Hdov) vidos xigung ddypx ove 
tors ropveia, ovdty xopyng Séyu0: which being manifestly 
corrupted, our most excellent Bishop Pearson’ cor- 
rects it thus, “Hoy réro¢g? wierne ddyuu. ovx tors xp0- 
vos, ovdtr’ ropyng Soya; i.e. Pleasure ts the summum 
bonum: a@ strumpet’s tenet. Providence is nothing: a 
strumpet's tenet. Now, the emendation, in the main, 
is true and good, for zxogvsia is, with great sagacity, 
changed by him into xgévo1, which is the basis of the 
whole sentence. But yet there’s something harsh in 
the syntax that his lordship has made there, ovx evs 
aeovore ovdty: for the author, if he had used oddt, 
would have said, rpovosa ovdév iors. Besides that the 
same answer, régyns déy~e, coming twice, makes the 
saying a little flat, and scarce worthy to be used 
by Taurus so frequently; nor is it true that all 
strumpets deny Providence. I am persuaded that 
the true reading is thus, ‘Hédov7 ridos’ xéevng doyma. 
Odx tors xpbvosa’ 0088 rigyng ddywa. Now it’s impos- 
sible in our language to express this saying with the 
same brevity and turn that the original has; but the 
meaning of it is, Pleasure is the summum bonum: 4 
strumpet’s tenet. There's no Providence: a tenet too 
bad even for a strumpet. 

In the passage already quoted from the, Letiers 
we had dewovia rod KOZMOT, the harmony and frame 
of the worLp. But I have sufficiently proved above,” 


* Gellius, ix. 5. [where eulgd ‘H8oris rédos, x. 7. A.—D.] 
1 Prolegom. ad Hieroclem, p. 14. ™ See here, vol. i. p. 301. - 
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by the testimonies of four or five good witnesses, that 
Pythagoras was the first that called the universe 
xoowos. And I humbly conceive, that very few, when 
they have considered what I have said about the ages 
of Phalaris and Pythagoras, will believe that the 
Tyrant was a disciple of the philosopher’s. The 
word KOSMO3, therefore, is another detection of 
the Sophist’s imposture; and not xéspos only, but 
APMONIA too, for that also is a Pythagorical ex- 
pression; and it was a position of that sect, xaf 
APMONIAN ovveoravas ra dda, that the universe and 
all things in it consisted by HaARMoNy;" which is the 
very notion here of the Sophist. 


XVIII. 


Demosthenes made the oration De Coroné when 
Aristophon was archon, Ol. cxu. 3. This we know 
from the famous*critic Dionysius Halicarnassensis ; 
but the passage where he tells this wants emenda- 
tion.? (O) xegi rod Yrepevou (Adyos)... és” ’Agioropavros 
deyovros wiv tviavrov wera ray Ev Kospovein woiynv, dxew de 
wera sav Didixxov redevrqv. Some editions have in 
the margin invevra, instead of ivevrev: but the whole 
passage is to be read thus; é’’Agisropavros apyovroe, 
i (i. €. byddw) jaby Emaurg mera ryv tv Xoucavein meiyny, 
Exrq O¢ wera sv Didiawou redeurgv: that is, the oration 
about the Crown was made in Aristophon’s archon- 
ship, the vuth year after the battle at Cheronea, and 
the vith after Philip's death.* That the numbers 


= Laert. in Pythag. ° Dionys. Halic. de Demosth. p. 124. 

[* See the examination of the difficulties in the date of the cause wep rod 
orepdyov, in the Ap. to Clinton’s Fasti Hellen. from Lv. to cxxiv. Ol. p. 361, 
862, 368, 364. sec. ed.—D. ] 
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here are agreeable to matter of fact appears from 
Diodorus, and from Dionysius himself, in his Life of 
Dinarchus. In that oration the orator has given us 
the epitaph that was made by public order upon 
some of those that were slain in the war against 
Philip, the last distich of which is this ;° 


Mynéev dpapreiv dors Gedy, xal wdvta xaropSoby 
‘Ev Beorg potpay & obri puyetv tropev. 


To miscarry in nothing, and to succeed well in every 
thing, belongs only to the gods. This part of the 
epitaph became very famous in the following ages, 
and was often cited; as by Themistius,* ’Exsi 33 ro 
pondty cmaproves Ea rig Diosws xsiras cvbpawivns, &c.; 
that is, to miscarry in nothing, is above the power of 
human nature; for I cannot believe there were ever 
such men as the Stoics describe and call wise; and the 
epigram that was written upon the public sepulchre at 
Athens seems to say truer, for it makes the miscarrying 
in nothing to be the attribute of the gods alone; xai yae 
roig bs0i¢ pLovosg ro rawr xaropbory arovsuss. "Tis cited 
too by an anonymous author in Suidas:' ’Opéas yee 
slonras, +o pay jandey apaprsiv bod tort, xal where xarop- 
Botv’ cvOparwog OB oux av shros ia’ ovderi, brs pon wslosres 
rods rt. ’Tis a good saying, that to miscarry in nothing, 
and to succeed in every thing, is the property of God; 
but a man can say upon no occasion that such a thing 
shall not befall him. Justinian too seems to mean it, 
when he says,’ Omnium habere memoriam, et penitis 


P Demosth, de Coron, p. 187. [Or. tt. 1V. (pare pr.) p. 855. ed. Bekk., 
where karop0ovy 
dv Bory, poipay, x. 7. dr. D.) 
4 Themist. Orat. iii. [= xxii. p. 276. ed. Hard. 1684, where rijs dr0pex.—D.] 
® Suid. v. Zvyyvopora. * Cod. lib. i. tit. 17. leg. ii. § 14. 
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in nullo peccare, divinitatis magis quam mortalitatis 
est ; quod et a majoribus dictum est. But the strangest 
thing of all is, that the Tyrant is introduced with 
that very saying in his mouth, To padiy apaoraévey 
sixdrag lows xk dining bs00 voulsras; never to mis- 
carry tn any thing ts reasonably, perhaps, and justly, 
accounted to be the privilege of God alone. And yet 
the Tyrant himself had made his last and fatal mzs- 
carriage above cc. years before that epitaph was 
written. 


XIX. 


_ There’s nothing in the world more liberal and 
profuse than a sophist; he can give five or six thou- 
sand pound sterling with as little concern as another 
man would part with ten shillings. The first present 
that the writer of Euripides’s Letters gives the poet 
was no less than xu. talents," which amounts to 
7,200/. English. But our mock Phalaris goes quite 
beyond him in generosity; for he rewards Polyclitus, 
a physician that had cured him of a dangerous dis- 
temper, with iv. goblets of refined gold, 11. silver bowls 
of ancient workmanship not to be matched in the present 
age, x. couple of large Thericlean cups, xx. young boys 
for his slaves, and 50,000 Attic drachms; besides an 
annual salary for life, as great as was paid to the chief 
officers of his fleet and army.” Now, this is a story 
credible enough, if we consider that a sophist was 
the paymaster ; for, as the actors in comedies paid all 
their debts upon the stage with lupins, so a sophist 
pays all his with words. But, if we consider the true 


¢ Ep. 129. « Eurip. Epist. v. ¥ Phal. Ep. 70. 
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Phalaris and real physician of that age, the whole is 
most improbable and absurd, both in respect of him 
that gives and of him that receives. 

First, it does not at all suit with the state of 
those times, that the Tyrant should so abound in 
gold as to give iv. cups of that metal, which perhaps 
were more than he had im all his possessions. We 
are assured, by good hands, that in those days gold 
was a very scarce commodity in Greece ; exdvov bveug £6 
wahasmy rape soi “EAAnow 6 ypuods xai wav, are the 
words of Athenzus,” who adds, that the first gold 
that shone among the Greeks was that which was 
plundered from the temple of Delphi by the Pho- 
cans, which happened Olymp. cv1. 3. Afterwards, 
says he, when Alexander had conquered Asia, there 
was plenty of it brought among them. But in Pha- 
laris’s time there was scarce any gold to be found in 
all Greece, as appears by this story. The Spartans 
were commanded by the oracle to gild the face of 
Apollo’s statue with gold; and having in vain in- 
quired in Greece for some of that metal, they asked 
the oracle where they might purchase any? and he 
ordered them to go to Croesus king of Lydia, and buy 
some of him, which was accordingly done.” This is 
told us by Athenzus, out of two-very ancient and 
credible historians, Theopompus a scholar of Iso- 
erates’s, and Phanias a scholar of Aristotle’s. Now, 
Croesus, we know, was contemporary with Phalaris ; 


~ Athen, p. 231. [= II. 388. ed. Schw., where omdvios yap. Sevres hy 7d war. 
—D.] 
x Athen. 232. [= II. 890. ed. Schw. The Spartans were not “ commanded 
“ by the oracle” to gild the face of the statue: AaxeBasudvior oby xpvcGoas Bov- 
Adpeva: Th apdcwroy, x.7.A.—D.] 
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so that in the Tyrant’s time there was not gold 
enough in Greece (except what was already con- 
secrated in the temples) to gild the face of a statue; 
‘and yet the Sophist gives away in one Letter more 
than would have gilt the whole statue from head to 
foot. Nay, even at or after the plundering of the 
temple at Delphi, gold was yet so scarce in Greece, 
that Philip king of Macedon having a little golden cup, 
Picsov yevoodv, weighing no more than L. drachme, or 
half a pound troy-weight, was so chary of it, and 
afraid it should be stolen from him, that every night, 
when he went to bed, he put it under his pillow.” 
And yet we see the Sicilian prince so abounded with 
it cc. years before, that he could spare four golden 
cups, QidAag réocaeas, of the very same fashion with 
king Philip’s, only all of them larger, for one gift to a 
favourite. But perhaps the admirers of Phalaris will 
be ready to say, that gold might be common in 
Sicily, though scarce in other countries in Greece. 
But then another piece of history lies cross in their 
way: for the same Theopompus and Phanias tell us 
farther, that when Hiero king of Syracuse, who 
began his reign above Lxx. years after Phalaris’s was 
ended, had purposed to make a tripus and a victoria 
of fine gold, axspdov yevood, and present it to Apollo 
at Delphi, he sought a long time in Sicily for gold, 
but none could be found. Whereupon he sent mes- 
sengers into Greece, who, after a long search to no 
purpose, at last met with some at Corinth in the 
_ hands of one Architeles, who, having for many years 


y Athen. p. 155 and 281. [=TII. 105 and 388. ed. Schw.—D.] Pliny, 
xXxxlil. 8. Eustath. Iliad. p. 815. 
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bought up gold by little and little, had amassed a 
pretty quantity of it.. But it’s something strange 
that Hiero should be forced to send out of Sicily for 
gold, and yet Phalaris so long before him would have 
his very physician served in gold plate, a&zigdov 
xeveov, of the very same fineness that Hiero wanted. 
*Tis true the same historians tell us, that, a year or 
two before Hiero’s reign, his brother Gelo had de- 
dicated a tripus and a victoria to Apollo.” But of 
Gelo’s donary we have had occasion to speak al- 
ready ;” and it appears there, that the gold which Gelo 
then had was the spoil of the Carthaginians; so that 
it was not in Sicily in Phalaris’s days, neither did it 
continue long there. For the Carthaginian army 
brought it Olymp. txxv. 1.; and before the end of 
Hiero’s reign, Olymp. txxvir. 2., there was none of 
it to be found. 

In the next place, if we consider the receiver 
of this vast present, Polyclitus the physician, the 
reward will seem disproportioned to the condition of 
the man. It was the common practice of those old 
times to hire physicians by the year, for the service 
of a whole city, and to pay them out of the public 
stock ;* nay, some of the lawgivers took express care 
of it in the very constitution of their governments.* 
The general price of a year’s service we may learn 
from Herodotus,* where he tells us how Democedes 
the Crotonian, who had the greatest reputation of all 

* Athen, 232, [=II. 391. ed. Schw.—D.] 

* Athen. p. 231, [==II. 890. ed. Schw.—D.] 

> See here, p. 58, 59. of this vol. 

© Strabo, p. 181. Aristoph. and Schol. p. 801. [=Acharn. v. 994. ed. Bekk. 


—D.] 
4 Diodor. p. 80. ¢ Herod. iii. 131. 
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the physicians of his time, which was a few years 
after Phalaris’s death, was hired publicly a whole 
year by the Acgineans for one talent; and the next 
year by the Athenians for a hundred ming, 3. e¢. a 
talent and %; and the next year by Polycrates the 
Samian for two talents. Now, what proportion does 
this bear to the extrayagant present of the Sicidan 
prince? where, besides the gold and silver vessels, 
and the score of handsome slaves, and the yearly 
pension equal to an admiral’s, the very ready money, 
50,000 Attic drachms, comes to vu. talents and 4, 
which is more than Democedes could earn in four 
whole years: and yet Polycrates excelled Phalaris in 
riches and power, as much as Democedes may be 
supposed to excel in his art this unknown Polyclitus, 
And if we take our measure from those physicians 
that were not hired by the public, but practised 
privately for fees, as the custom is now, the dis-- 
proportion will still be the greater. For the ordinary 
fee of a physician was very low in those days and 
after, as appears by those famous verses of the philo- 
sopher Crates,‘ where he represents the account-book 
of some of the wealthy men of that age ; 


Tider payeip@ pvas Séx’, iatp@ Spaypny, 
Konaxe tddXavra Trévte, cupBovrA@ KaTrvov, 
Ilépvyn tadXavtov, dirocodw tpiw@Borov. 


i. e. fo a cook 301., to a physician two groats, to a flat- 
terer 900/., to a counsellor nothing, to a whore 1801., 
to a philosopher a groat. ’Tis true the same Demo- 
cedes, when he afterwards in Persia cured Darius’s 


 Laért. in Cratete. [I. 355. ed. Meib.—D.] 
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foot, had a very rich present of gold by the emperor’s 
wives; but to argue from the riches of the Persian 
court, that the like might be done at Agrigentum, is 
truly, as the mock Phalaris says, to compare an In- 
dian elephant to a fly. 


XX. 


Tatian, in the beginning of his oration Against the 
Greeks, gives a list of some inventors; and among 
the rest he tells us, out of Hellanicus the historian, 
that Atossa the Persian empress was the first that 
wrote epistles; 'Exwrords ovvraccsw (iksicer) 4 [sgoay 
Tors nynoawivn yun, xabaase Pnolv ‘Eddavixos, "Aroooe 
d3 dvone avri jv. The same thing is affirmed by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and from the same author; 
Ilpdorny ixsorodas overdtas "Aroscay sav Ispoav Baosdsi- 
cacy Onow ‘EdAawnxos.© Now, that Atossa was younger 
than Phalaris by one or two generations, appears 
several ways. She was the sister and wife of Cam- 
byses," who began his reign Olymp. tx. 4. She was 
afterwards married to Darius,’ and was alive at his 
death, Olymp. txxm. 4. Nay, she was still alive 
when Xerxes returned from his expedition, Olymp. 
Lxxv. 1., as it’s evident from Perse, a tragedy of 
fEschylus. The odd manner of her death is told us 
by Aspasius ; that her .son Xerres in a fit of distrac- 
tion butchered her and eat her; Esetng, says he, o raw 
IIspoay Baosrsds pwavsic tpays ray savrod pnrica xpsoup- 
ynous.) Now, suppose him to have done this in the 


s Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 132. h Herod. 
' Herod, } Aspasius ad Aristot. Ethic, p. 124. 
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very year of his return, yet Atossa would survive 
Phalaris Lxx. years; though we allow him by the 
most favourable account to have lived till Olymp. 
tvu. 3. And according to Hippostratus and the 
Scholiast of Pindar,’ she is two generations lower 
than Phalaris ; 


Phalaris—1. Telemachus. 
2. Emmenides. : 
3. Anesidamus. 1. Atossa. 
Reigned 4. Theron. 2. Xerves. Reigned 
Ol. rxxut. I. Ol. txxu. 4. 


It is evident, then, that if Atossa was the first invent- 
ress of epistles, these that carry the name of Phalaris, 
who was so much older than her, must needs be an 
imposture. And that she really found out the way 
of epistles, we have the most proper and competent 
witness that can possibly be had. For Hellanicus 
was a contemporary of this Atossa, being Lxv. years 
old at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war :* so 
that he was born at OJ].: yxxr. 2., and was in the 
xvith year of his age at Xerxes’s expedition. But, 
besides the authority of Hellanicus, Clemens tells 
us of himself,’ that he took his account of the seve- 
ral inventors from Scamon, Theophrastus, Cydippus, 
Aristophanes, Aristodemus, Aristotle, Philostephanus, 
and Strato, in their books About Inventions” so that 
either all or at least some of these must be supposed 
‘to have reported that invention of Atossa’s. And I 
conceive we have a double argument here against our 


J See here, vol. i. p. 103, 104. k Gellius, xv. 23. 
1 Clemens, ibid. ™ Tlepl Edpnudroy. 
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mock Phalaris; a positive one, that Atossa first m- 
vented epistles; and a negative, that the Epistles of 
Phalaris were not heard of in the days of those 
writers. 

The words of Tatian and Clemens are, érsrodadg 
surrcooev: now, whether we take cuvraeosy in a gene- 
ral sense for writing, or more strictly for comprising 
in a volume and publishing, ’tis either way sufficient to 
prove Phalaris’s Epistles a cheat. But it may be 
objected in their behalf, that epistles were in use 
many hundred years before Phalaris, even before the 
Trojan times; as appears from Apollodorus and 
Zenobius’ and others, who relate how Bellerophontes 
carried ixsorodas, epistles, from Proetus to Iobates: 
and how then can Atossa be called the inyentress 
of epistles? But, m answer to this, we are to ob- 
serve that those authors speak not accurately there, 
but accommodate their expression to the manners of 
their own times. For Homer, out of whom they all 
have it, does not call it an epestle, but rived aruxros : 


IIdpev & Gye onpatra Avypa, 
Tpdwas év mlvacs rruct@ OupopOopa mrondnd4.° 





Now, rivak xrvxros is the same with dArog, and in 
Latin tabelle, pugillares, codicilli, small leaves of 
wood covered with bees-wax, and so written on by 
a pen of metal. So Pliny interprets this passage of 
Homer, Pugillarium usum fuisse etiam ante Trajana 
tempora invenimus apud Homerum.” And he expressly 
affirms, that the writings that Bellerophontes carried 


" Apollod. p. 81. Zenob. p. 50. ° Hom. IL ¢ v. 169. 
P Pliny, xiii. c. 11. ; 
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were not epistles, but codicils: (Homerus) Bellerophonti 
codicillos datos, non epistolas, prodidit.1 Now, it’s evi- 
dent that these codicils could never serve for a volume 
of letters, as Phalaris’s are; for the use of them was 
only for a single letter, which as soon as read was 
erased, and the wax smoothed anew, and so the 
codicils were returned with an answer upon the same 
wax where the former letter was written. The occa- 
sion of Pliny’s writing this last passage is pleasant 
enough. Licinius Mucianus had reported in his His- 
tory, that when he was governor of Lycia, himself saw 
and read in a certain temple there a paper-epistle writ- 
ten from Troy by Sarpedon.. Now, if this were true, 
Hellanicus and his followers must be miserably out 
when they make Atossa invent epistles so many 
hundreds of years after. But I wonder, says Pliny, 
at this paper-letter* of Sarpedon’s, since even in Homer's 
time, so long after Sarpedon, that part of Egypt which 
alone produces paper was nothing but sea, being after- 
wards produced by the mud of the Nile. Or, if paper 
was in use in Sarpedon’s time, how came Homer to say, 
that in that very Lycia where Sarpedon lived, not epis- 
tles, but codicils, were given to Bellerophontes ?* So 
that learned naturalist refutes the pretended letter of 
Sarpedon, though, with humble submission, he puts 
a false colour upon one part of his argument; for 
the epistle was not given to Bellerophontes in Lycia, 
but in Argos of Peloponnesus, to be carried to Lycia. 


q Ibid. c. 13. 

* Sarpedonis a Troja scriptam in quodam templo epistole chartam. Plin. 
ibid. 

* Papyrus, charta. 

t In ipsa illa Lycia . . . codicillos datos, non epistolas. 
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However, without that needless colour, he has suffi- 
ciently confuted the credulity of Mucianus, who, 
though he was governor of a great province, and 
general of a great army, and three times consul in 
Claudius’s and Vespasian’s time, and, besides all that, 
a learned and inquisitive man, was miserably imposed 
on with a sham letter of Sarpedon’s: a remarkable 
instance, that not only the title of Honourable, but 
even the highest quality and greatest experience, 
cannot always secure a man from cheats and impos- 
tures ! 
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(Appended to Wotton’s Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, 1697.) 


Sir WiLt1aM Tempie’s Essay upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning, pag. 58. 


‘“‘ It may perhaps be further affirmed, in favour of the 
“* ancients, that the oldest books we have are still in their 
‘* kind the best. The two most ancient that I know of in 
<* prose, among those we call profane authors, are Asop’s 
“‘ Fables and Phalaris’s Epistles, both living near the same 
“* time, which was that of Cyrus and Pythagoras. As the 
“* first has been agreed by all ages since for the greatest 
“* master in his kind, and all others of that sort have been but 
** tmitations of his original; so I think the Epistles of Pha- 
‘* laris to have more race, more spirit, more force of wit and 
‘* genius, than any others I have ever seen, either ancient or 
“* modern. I know several learned men (or that usually pass 
“for such, under the name of critics) have not esteemed them 
“<* genutne ; and Politian, with some others, have attributed 
“* them to Lucian: but I think he must have little skill in 
‘© painting, that cannot find out this to be an original. Such 
“ diversity of passions, upon such variety of actions and 
“< passages of life and government ; such freedom of thought, 
such boldness of expression; such bounty to his friends, 
such scorn of his enemies; such honour of learned men, 
“<< such esteem of good ; such knowledge of life, such contempt 
of death; with such fierceness of nature and cruelty of 
revenge, could never be represented but by him that pos- 
“© sessed them. And I esteem Lucian to have been no more 
capable of writing than of acting what Phalaris did. In 
all one writ you find the scholar or the sophist: and all 
“© the other, the tyrant and the commander.” 
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TO MR. WOTTON. 
SIR,® 

I neMEMBER that, discoursing with you upon this 
passage of Sir W. T. (which I have here set down), I hap- 
pened to say, that, with all deference to so great an autho- 
rity, and under a just awe of so sharp a censure, I believed 
it might be even demonstrated that the Epistles of Phalaris 
are spurious, and that we have nothing now extant of 
/Esop’s own composing. This casual declaration of my 
opinion, by the power of that long friendship that has been 
between us, you improved into a promise, that I would send 
you my reasons in writing, to be added to the new edition of 
your book, believing it, as I suppose, a considerable point in 
the controversy you are engaged in. For if it once be made 
out, that those writings your adversary so extols are sup- 
posititious, and of no very long standing, you have then his 
and his party’s own confession, that some of the later pens 
have outdone the old ones in their kinds: and to others, 


{* As this address has been quoted in a note, vol. i. p. 78, 79., it is neces- 
sary to state, that I originally intended to omit that portion of Bentley’s 
Appendix to Wotton’s work which treats of the Epistles of Phalaris; but, since 
the preceding sheets were sent to press, I have seen the propriety of reprinting 
the Appendix entire.—D.] 
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that have but a mean esteem of the wit and style of those 
books, it will be a double prejudice against him, in your 
favour, that he could neither discover the true time nor the 
true value of his authors. 

These, I imagine, were your thoughts when you engaged 
me to this that I am now doing. But I must take the 
freedom to profess, that I write without any view or regard 
to your controversy, which I do not make my own, nor 
presume to interpose in it. “Tis a subject so nice and 
delicate, and of such a mixed and diffused nature, that I am 
content to make the best use I can of both ancients and 
moderns, without venturing with you upon the hazard of a 
wrong comparison, or the envy of a true one. 

That some of the oldest books are the best in their kinds, 
the same person having the double glory of invention and 
perfection, is a thing observed even by some of the ancients.® 
But then the authors they gave this honour to are Homer 
and Archilochus; one the father of heroic poem, and the 
other of epode and trochaic. But the choice of Phalaris and 
Aisop, as they are now extant, for the two great inimitable 
originals, is a piece of criticism of a peculiar complexion, 
and must proceed from a singularity of palate and judgment. 

To pass a censure upon all kinds of writings, to shew 
their several excellencies and defects, and especially to as- 
sign each of them to their proper authors, was the chief 
province and the greatest commendation of the ancient 
critics. And it appears from those remains of antiquity that 
are left us, that they never wanted employment. For to 
forge and counterfeit books, and father them upon great 
names, has been a practice almost as old as letters. But 
it was then most of all in fashion, when the kings” of 
Pergamus and Alexandria, rivalling one another in the mag- 
nificence and copiousness of their libraries, gave great rates 
for any treatises that carried the names of celebrated au- 


* Dion. Chrysost. Orat. 33. p. 397. ; 
> Galen. in Hippoc. de Naturé Hominis, Comm. 2. p. 17. ed. Basil. 
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thors. Which was an invitation to the scribes and copiers 
of those times to enhance the price of their wares by as- 
cribing them to men of fame and reputation, and to suppress 
the true names, that would have yielded less money. And 
now and then even an author that wrote for bread, and 
made a traffic of his labours, would purposely conceal him- 
self, and personate some old writer of eminent note, giving 
the title and credit of his works to the dead, that himself 
might the better live by them. But what was then done 
chiefly for lucre, was afterwards done out of glory and 
affectation, as an exercise of style, and an ostentation of wit. 
Tn this the tribe of the Sophists are principally concerned, in 
whose schools it was the ordinary task to compose 960- 
arottas, to make speeches and write letters in the name and 
character of some hero, or great commander, or philosopher : 
Tlvas dy elmrot Ddéyous, what would Achilles, Medea, or 
Alexander, say tn such or such circumstances? Thus Ovid, 
we see, who was bred up in that way, writ love-letters in 
the names of Penelope and the rest. ‘Tis true they came 
abroad under his own name, because they were written in 
Latin and in verse, and so had no colour or pretence to be 
the originals of the Grecian ladies. But some of the Greek 
Sophists had the success and satisfaction to see their essays 
in that kind pass with some readers for the genuine works of 
those they endeavoured to express. This, no doubt, was 
great content and joy to them, being as full a testimony 
of their skill in imitation, as the birds gave to the painter 
when they pecked at his grapes. One of them® indeed has 
dealt ingenuously, and confessed that he feigned the answers 
to Brutus, only as a trial of skill; but most of them took 
the other way, and, concealing their own names, put off 
their copies for originals, preferring that silent pride and 
fraudulent pleasure, though it was to die with them, before 
an honest commendation from posterity for being good 
imitators. And, to speak freely, the greatest part of man- 


© MiOp:i8drns. Pref. Epist. Bruti. 
VOL. II. T 
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kind are so easily imposed on in this way, that there is too 
great invitation to put the trick upon them. What clumsy 
cheats, those Sibylline Oracles now extant, and Aristeas’s 
story of the Septuagint, passed without control even among 
very learned men! And even some modern attempts of this 
kind have met with success not altogether discouraging. 
For though Annius of Viterbo,* after a reputation of some 
years, and Inghiramius immediately, were shamed out of all 
credit; yet Sigonius’s Essay De Consolatione, as coming from 
a skilful hand, may perhaps pass for Cicero’s with some, as 
long as Cicero himself shall last. Which I cannot presage 
of that bungling supplement to Petronius (I mean not that 
from Traw, but the pretended one from Buda),t that scandal 
to all forgeries: though, I hear, ’*tis at present admired as a 
genuine piece by some that think themselves no ordinary 
judges. 


OF 


PHALARIS’S EPISTLES. — 


Tuar Sophist, whoever he was, that wrote a small book 
of letters in the name and character of Phalaris, (give me 
leave to say this now, which I shall prove by and by,) had 
not so bad a hand at humouring and personating, but that 
several believed it was the Tyrant himself that talked so big, 


and could not discover the ass under the skin of that lion. 


For we find Stobsus! quoting the 38, and 67, and 72, of 
those Epistles, under the title of Phalaris. And Suidas, in 
the account he gives of.him, says he has wrote most admir- 
able letters, érrucroNas Oavpacias wavy, meaning those that 
we are speaking of. And Johannes Tzetzes, a man of much 


(* See notes, vol. i. p. 84.—D.] 
{t+ See vol. i, p. 88.—D.] 4 Stob. tit. vii. 
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rambling learning, has many and large extracts out of them 
in his Chéliads, ascribing them all to the Tyrant whose 
livery they wear. These three, I think, are the only men 
among the ancients that make any mention of them; but 
since they give not the least hint of any doubts concerning 
their author, we may conclude that all the scholars of those 
ages received them as true originals ; so that they have the 
general warrant and certificate for this last thousand years 
before the restoration of learning. As for the moderns, 
besides the approbation of those smaller critics that have 
been concerned in the editions of them, and cry them up of 
course, some very learned men have espoused and main- 
tained them, such as Thomas Fazellus® and Jacobus Cap- 
pellus.£ Even Mr. Selden himselfé draws an argument in 
chronology from them, without discovering any suspicion or 
jealousy of a cheat. To whom I may add their latest and 
greatest advocate, who has honoured them with that most 
high character prefixt to this treatise. 

Others, indeed, have shewn their distrust of Phalaris’s 
title to them; but are content to declare their sentiment 
without assigning their reasons. Phalaris, or somebody 
else, says Celius Rhod. lib. iii. c. 7. The Epistles that go 
under the name of Phalaris, Menagius ad Laért. p. 35. 
Some name the very person at whose door they lay the 
forgery. Lucian, whom they commonly mistake for Phalaris, 
says Ang. Politianus, Epist.1. The Epistles of Phalaris, if 
they are truly his, and not rather Lucian’s, Lilius Greg. 
Gyraldus, Poét. Hist. p. 88.; who in another place, p. 332., 
informs us that Politian’s opinion had generally obtained 
among the learned of that age: The Epistles, says he, of 
Phalaris, which most people attribute to Luctan. How judi- 
ciously they ascribe them to Lucian, we shall see better 
anon; after I have examined the case of Phalaris, who has 
the plea and right of possession. And I shall not go to 


© Historia Sicula, p. 118. f Historia Sacra et Exotica, p. 249. 
& Marm. Arundel. p. 106. | 
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dispossess him, as those have done before me, by an arbi- 
trary sentence in his own tyrannical way; but proceed with 
him upon lawful evidence, and a fair, impartial trial. And 
I am very much mistaken in the nature and force of my 
proofs, if ever any man hereafter, that reads them, persist 
in his old opinion of making Phalaris an author. 

The censures that are made from style and language 
alone are commonly nice and uncertain, and depend upon 
slender notices. Some very sagacious and learned men 
have been deceived in those conjectures, even to ridicule. 
The great Scaliger* published a few Iambics, as a choice 
fragment of an old Tragedian, given him by Muretus; who 
soon after confessed the jest, that they were made by him- 
self. Boxhornius writ a commentary upon a small poem 
De Lite, supposed by him to be some ancient author’s; but 
it was soon discovered to be Michael Hospitalius’s, a late 
Chancellor of France. So that if I had no other argument 
but the style to detect the spuriousness of Phalaris’s Epis- 
tles ; I myself, indeed, should be satisfied with that alone, 
but I durst not hope to convince every body else. I shall 
begin, therefore, with another sort of proofs, that will affect 
the most slow judgments, and assure the most timid or in- 
credulous. 

The time of Phalaris’s tyranny cannot be precisely deter- 
mined, so various and defective are the accounts of those 
that write of him. Eusebius sets the beginning of it Olymp. 
xxx1. 2., Phalaris apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet ; 
and the end of it Olymp. xxxvil. 2.,t Phalaridis tyrannis 
destructa. By which reckoning he governed xxviii. years. 
But St. Hierom, out of some unknown chronologer (for that 
note is not extant in the Greek of Eusebius), gives a different 
time of his reign, above Lxxx. years later than the other; 
Olymp. Li1I. 3., or, as other copies read it, L11. 2., Phalaris 
tyrannidem exercuit annos xv1. Which is agreeable to | 
Suidas, who places him xara tv vB’ Ondvpridda, about 


[* See Scaliger in Varr. de Re Rust. p. 212. ed. Steph. 1573.—D.] 
[+ See vol. i. p. 99.—D.] 
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the L11. Olympiad. If the former account be admitted, the 
cheat is manifest at first sight; for those letters of Phalaris 
to Stesichorus and Pythagoras must of necessity be false. 
Because Stesichorus was but vi. years old at that supposed 
time of Phalaris’s death; and Pythagoras was not taken 
notice of in Greece till Lxxx. years after it. But, for the 
sake of Aristotle and Jamblichus, who make these three to 
be contemporaries, and that I may prevent all possible cavils 
and exceptions; I am willing to allow the latter account, the 
more favourable to the pretended Letters; his government 
commencing Olymp. tu. 3., and expiring after xvi. years, 
Olymp. tv. 3. 

I. In the last Epistle, to those of Enna, a city of Sicily, 
Phalaris says the Hyblenses and Phintienses had promised 
to lend him money at interest; Oi 5¢ trécynvro daveloey, 
ws ‘TBraior nal Suyrseis. The Sophist was careful to men- 
tion such cities as he knew were in Sicily. For so Ptolemy 
places @iyria there; and Antoninus, Phintis; and Pliny, 
Phintienses. But it is ill luck for this forger of letters, that 
a fragment of Diodorus,» a Sicilian, and well acquainted 
with the history of his country, was preserved to be a wit- 
ness against him. That excellent writer informs us, that 
Phintias Tyrant of Agrigentum (the very place where Pha- 
laris was before him,) first built Phintia, calling it by his 
own name; Krifec 5¢ Divrias rod, dvoudoas avrnvy Duy- 
ria6a; and that this was done while the Romans were at 
war with king Pyrrhus, that is, Olymp. cxxv.; which is 
above ccuxx. years after Phalaris’s death, taking even the 
later account of St. Hierom. A pretty slip this of our 
Sophist, who, like the rest of his profession, was more 
versed in the books of orators than historians, to introduce 
his Tyrant borrowing money of a city almost ccc. years 
before it was named or built. 

II. In the xci1. Epistle he threatens Stesichorus the 
poet for raising money and soldiers against him at Aluntium 


h Diod. p. 867. 
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and Alssa, xat eis AXovvrioy xal eis “AXNatoay; and that 
perhaps he might be snapt before he got home again from 
Alesa to Himera, é& "Adalons eis ‘Tpépav. What a pity 
tis again, that the Sophist had not read Diodorus! for he 
would have told him that this Alssa was not in being in 
Phalaris’s days. It was first built by Archonides,! a Sicilian, 
Olymp. xcrv. 2.; or, as others say, by the Carthaginians, 
about two years before. So that here are above cxx. years 
slipt, since the latest period of Phalaris. And we must add 
above a dozen more to the reckoning, upon the Sophist’s 
own score: for this letter is supposed to bear date before 
Stesichorus and Phalaris were made friends, which was a 
dozen years, as he tells his tale,j before Stesichorus died ; 
and Phalaris he makes to survive him. I am aware that the 
same author says,* that there were other cities in Sicily 
called Alzsa; but it is evident from the situation, that this 
Alssa of Archonides is meant in the Epistles; for this lies 
on the same coast with Himera and Aluntium (to which two 
the Sophist here joins it), and is at a small distance from 
them. And indeed there was no other town of that name in 
the days of the Sophist, the rest being ruined long before. 
III. The uxx. Epistle gives an account of several rich 
presents to Polyclitus the Messenian physician, for doing a 
great cure upon Phalaris. Among the rest he names rorn- 
plwv Onpixrelwv Cevryn Séxa, ten couple of Thericlean cups. 
But there is another thing, besides a pretty invention, very 
useful to a liar; and that is, a good memory. For we will 
suppose our author to have once known something of these 
cups, the time and the reason they were first called so; but 
that he had unhappily forgot it when he writ this Epistle. 
They were large drinking-cups, of a peculiar shape, so called 
from the first contriver of them, one Thericles, a Corinthian 
potter. Pliny, by mistaking his author Theophrastus, makes 
him a turner, lib. xvi. cap. 40., Celebratur et Thericles 


i Diod. p. 246. i Epist. 103. 
k Diod. ibid. 
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nomine, calices ex terebintho solitus facere torno. The words 
of Theophrastus are these, Hist. Plant. 1. v. cap. 4., Topvev- 
ecOae S é& avrijis (repplvOov) xiduxas Onpicrelous, Sore 
pnd av &a Suayvavae mpds tas xepapéas; that the turners 
make Thericlean cups of the turpentine tree, which cannot be 
distinguished from those made by the potters. [T)here can 
nothing be gathered hence to make Thericles himself a 
turner; for, after he had first invented them, they were 
called Thericlean from their shape, whatsoever artificer made 
them, and whether of earth, or of wood, or of metal. But, 
as I said, by the general consent of writers, we must call 
him a potter. Hesychius, OnplxAeos, xvAcKos eldos, amd 
Onpixréovs xepaypéws. Lucian in Lezxiphanes, pag. 960., 
Kai ynryevi rodda, ola Onpixdrys @rra. Etymologicon M., 
Onpixrevoy KUALKA, .... Hv Néyouct, TpaTos Kepapeds Onps- 
Kdijs erroincey, &s pnow EvBovdos, 6 ris péons Kwppdias 
groinrns. The words of Eubulus, whom he cites, are extant 
in Atheneus, lib. xi. p. 471. ;* , 


Kabapérepov yap tov xépapov eipyatounv 
*H Onpexrijs ras xidsxas, Hvle’ hv véos. 


And again, 


*"Q yaia nepapir’, 4 ce Onpixdijs rote 
"Erev&e, xoidns Narydvos evptvas BaOos. 


Now, the next thing to be inquired is the age of this 
Thericles; and we learn that from Athenzus; one witness 
indeed, but as good as a multitude in a matter of this nature. 
Pag. 470.,t Karacxevdoas dNéyeras THY KUALKA TavTnY Onpi- 
KAts 6 KoplvOtos xepapeds, .... yeyovas Tois ypovois Kata 
Tov Kwopixoy Aptoropayn; this cup, says he, was invented 
by Thericles the Corinthian potter, who was contemporary 
with Aristophanes the comedian. And, in all probability, he 
had this indication from some fable of that poet’s now lost, 


* —IV, 244, 245. ed. Schw., where in the second passage xepauiti, 6 o€.— 
D.] 
[¢t =IV. 241. ed. Schw.—D.]} 
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where that Corinthian was mentioned as one then alive: 
But all the plays that we have left of his are known to have 
- been written and acted between the Lxxx11x.* and xcvit. 
Olympiads, which is an interval of xxxvi. years. Take 
now the very first year of that number; and Thericles, with 
the cups that had their appellation from him, come above 
Cxx. years after Phalaris’s death. 

But I must remove one objection that may be made 
against the force of this argument ; for some ancient gram- 
marians give a quite different account why such cups were 
called Thericlean. Some derive the word Onpixdetos, aro 
tev Onplov, from the skins of beasts that were figured upon 
them: and Pamphilus the Alexandrian! would have them 
called so, ao rot Ojpas Kdoveiv, because beasts were scared 
and frightened, when, in sacrifices, wine was poured upon 
them out of those cups. So I interpret the words of Pam- 
philus ; aid rod Tov Atévucov rods Onpas Kroveiv, orévoovta 
Tais KUNEL TavTaLs Kat avTov. For what is more ordinary 
in old authors than the memory of that custom of pouring 
wine on the heads of the victims? | 


Ipsa, tenens dextrd pateram, pulcherrima Dido, 
Candentis vacce media inter cornua fudit.t 


Nor are ,wild beasts only called @jpes, but tame too, 
such as bulls and cows; as the Epigrammatist calls the 
Minotaur dvOpwrov pifoPnpa.t I cannot therefore com- 
prehend why the most learned Is. Casaubon will read ovrev- 
Sovra in this passage, and not ozévdovra. For I own I see 
little or no sense in it according to his lection. And as for 
the authority of the ancient Epitomiser of Athenzus, who, 
he says, reads it ovrevdovra, one may be certain *twas a fault 
only in that copy of him that Casaubon used. For Eusta- 
thius, who appears never to have seen the true Atheneus, 


f* =uxxxviii.—D.] 

1 Athenzus, pag. 471. [=1V. 243. ed. Schw.—D.] 

[t+ Virg. An. iv. 60.—D.] 

[t Ep. adesp. Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) TV. 180.—D.] 
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but only that Epitome, read it in his book cvév8oyra, and 
took it in the same sense that I now interpret it, p. 1209.* 
Hliad., “H Scédre Oiipas wdovei, omrlvdove. yap Kar abrav 
une totavrats. And now for those two derivations of 
the word Onpixdewos; was ever any thing so forced, so 
frigid, so unworthy of refutation? Does not common ana- 
logy plainly shew, that as from ‘Hpaxdijs comes Hpdedatos, 
from Jodgoxdsjs, Fopoxdevos, and many such like; so Onpi- 
KNetos must be from Onpixdjs? besides so many express 
authorities for it, which I have cited before. To which I 
may add that of Julius Pollux, 1. vi. c. 16.,¢ Onpieretov wat 
Kdv@apov dd rev womodytwv: and Plutarch in P. Ami- 
lius, pag. 273., Of re tas Avruyovidas, nal Yerevaldas, xar 
Onpirrelous .. . . drbecevipevos: and Clemens Alexand. 
II. Ped. p. 69., Eppérwv rolvuy Onpixresol reves xvrLKEs, 
kat “Ayrvyovlses, xal Kdv@apot. For one may justly infer, 
that both Plutarch and Clemens believed Onpixresos to be 
from Onpixris; because they join them with those other 
cups, all which had their names from men that either in- 
vented or used them. And so says a manuscript note upon 
that passage of Clemens; Onplxrevor amd Onpexréous rod 
éfevpovros. So that, upon the whole, let Pamphilus and 
those other grammarians help him as they can, our Sophist 
stands fully convicted, upon this indictment, of forgery and 
imposture. 

I must here beg leave of the late learned Editors of our 
mock Phalaris, with whom.I must by and by have some 
further expostulation, to dissent from their new version of 
this passage; whereby this argument from Thericles would 
vanish into nothing. For instead of ter couple of Thericlean 
cups, as the former interpreters honestly translate it, they 
present us, as an emendation, with the like number of 
GLA88SES, poculorum vitreorum, leaving us not the least foot- 
step of our Corinthian potter. But methinks these glasses 


[* ed. Basil.—D.] 
{t p. 423. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
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come in but oddly and stingily among those other things 
named there of great value, ¢idras arépOov ypuaod, &c. 
vessels of gold and stlver, beautiful slaves, fifty thousand 
drachme, and a liberal yearly pension for life. If Aga- 
thocles the tyrant had made this present of a score of 
glasses, it might have passed for a mark of favour; because 
he was a potter in his youth, and we might suppose them of 
his own making. And, as I remember, Diodorus tells such 
a story of him. But why Phalaris should make so cheap 
and brittle a compliment, I cannot conjecture. ’Tis true, 
Suidas translates it a glass, OnpixNeov rrotypiov, bdXuvov ; 
and Etymolog. Mag., OnpixXrecov xUdAuKa, Trornpiov vértvov. 
But we know the old lexicons chiefly consist of excerpta out 
of scholiasts and glossaries upon particular authors; one of 
which, in one single place, might expound it a glass. But 
that it must universally mean so, or particularly in this 
passage before us, neither the use of the language nor good 
sense will allow. For, besides earth, which was the first 
material, some were made of wood, as Theophrastus says in 
the place already cited; others of silver or gold, as Plutarch 
in P. Aimilius,* Oi &é [re] rds .... Onpixrelous nai doa rept 
Sefrrvoyv XPTINMATA od Ilepcéws erridecevipevor. And 
Atheneus, lib. v. p. 199.,¢ Dépovres of pev oiveyoas, of Se 
giddas, ot 5¢ Onpixrelous peyddas, wavra XPTZA. And 
I conceive it were more agreeable to the generosity of Pha- 
laris, which is the subject of so many letters, to suppose 
these Thericlean cups to be silver at least, if not a more 
precious metal. 

IV. In the txxxv. Epistle he boasts of a great victory 
obtained over the Zancleans; Tavpopeveiras cal Zaryxnelous 
cuppayncavras Aeovrivois eis tédos vevienxa. But the 
very preceding Letter, and the xx1., are directed to the 
Messenians, Meconviots, and the city is there called Meo- 

~onvn; and in the first Epist. he speaks of [ToAvK«Xetros 6 
Meoonvios. Here we see we have mention made of Zan- 


[* In loc. sup. cit.—D.] [t =ii. 267. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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cleans and Messenians, as if Zancle and Messana were two 
different towns. Certainly the true Phalaris could not write 
thus; and it is a piece of ignorance inexcusable in our 
Sophist, not to know that both those names belonged to one 
and the same city at different times. Strabo, lib. vi. p. 266., 
Meconvan, .... ZdyxArAn wporepov xcaroupévn, Messana, which 
was before called Zancle. See also Herodotus, lib. vii., and 
Diodorus, lib. iv., and others. Perhaps it may be suspected, 
in behalf of these Epistles, that this change of name was 
made during those xv1. years of Phalaris’s tyranny; and 
then, supposing the Lxxxv. Letter to be written before the 
change, and the other three after it, this argument will 
be evaded. But Thucydides will not suffer this suspicion to 
pass, who relates,™ that at the time of Xerxes’s expedition 
into Greece (which was Olymp. Lxx111.), Anaxilaus king of 
Rhegium besieged Zancle, and took it, and called it Mes- 
sana, from the Peloponnesian city of that name, the place of 
his nativity. The same says Herodotus :" and agreeably to 
this narrative, Diodorus® sets down the death of this Anaxi- 
laus Olymp. uxxvi. 1., when he had reigned xvu11. years. 
Take now the latest accounts of Phalaris’s death, according 
to St. Hierom; and above Lx. years intervene between that 
and the new-naming of Zancle. So that, unless we dare 
ascribe to that Tyrant a spirit of vaticination, we cannot 
acquit the author of the Letters of so manifest a cheat. 

But I love to deal ingenuously, and will not conceal one 
testimony in his favour, which is that of Pausanias,? who 
tells the story very differently from Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, placing this same Anaxilaus of Rhegium about a 
cLxxx. years higher than they do; that he assisted the 
refugees of Messana in Peloponnesus, after the second war 
with the Spartans, to take Zancle in Sicily, which thereupon 
was called Messana, Olymp. xxix.: Tadra 5é é2) rijs 
"OruprridBos éerpadyOn ris évdtns wal eixoorhs, fv Xtdves 


™ Lib. vi. p. 414. " Lib. vi. cap. 23. 
° Lib. xi. p. 37. P Messen. p. 134. 
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Adxwv To Sevrepov évixa, Mirriddov tap’ "Abnvaloss ap- 
xovros. Now, if this be true, we must needs put in one 
word for our Sophist; that Phalaris might name the Mes- 
senians without pretending to the gift of prophecy. Clu- 
verius? indeed would spoil all again; for he makes it a fault 
in our copies of Pausanias, and for eixoorjs, the xxIx. 
Olymp., reads é&nxoorjs, the Lx1x.; which is too great 
a number to do our author any service. But we will not 
take an advantage against him from a mistake of Cluverius ; 
for, without question, the true lection is etxoorjs, the xxIXx.; 
because the time of the Messenian war agrees with that. 
computation, and not with the other; and the ancient Cata- 
logue’ of the Olymptonice puts Chionis’s victory at that very 
year. Orupmids eixootn évdrn Xuwvis Adewv arddiov. 
Tptaxooty 6 avros rd Sevrepov. So that, if Pausanias’s 
credit is able to bear him out, our author, as to this present 
point, may still come off with reputation. But, alas! what 
can Pausanias do for him, or for himself, against Herodotus 
and Thucydides, that lived so near the time they speak of? 
against those other unknown authors that Diodorus tran- 
scribed? against the whole tenour of history, confirmed by so 
many synchronisms and concurrences, that even demonstrate 
Anaxilaus to have lived in the days of Xerxes and his 
father; when Theron, and not Phalaris, was povvapyos, 
monarch, of Agrigentum.’ Nay, though we should be so 
obliging, so partial to our Sophist, as for his sake to credit 
Pausanias against so much greater authority, yet still the 
botch is incurable; ’tis running in debt with one man, to 
pay off another. For, how then comes it to pass, that the 
Messenians in another Letter are in this called Zancleans? 
which, by that reckoning of Pausanias, had been an obsolete 
forgotten word an hundred years before the date of this 
pretended Epistle. 

V. That same xo. Letter, which has furnished us 


4 Sicil. Antiq. p. 85. r Euseb. Scalig. p. 39. 
* Herod. lib. vii. p. 438. 
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already with one detection of the imposture, will, if strictly 
examined, make a second confession, from these words, 8¢ 
avtrovs éxtpiyo miruvos Sicnv: ’tis a threat of Phalaris to 
the Himermans, that he would extirpate them like a pine- 
tree. Now, here again am I concerned for our Sophist, that 
he is thus taken tripping. For the original of this saying is 
thus related by Herodotus :+ when the Lampsaceni in Asia 
had taken captive Miltiades the Athenian, Croesus king of 
Lydia sent them a message, that if they did not set him 
free, he would come and eztirpate them like a pine, oféas 
alrvos tpétroyv amelnee éxrpiyev. The men of Lampsacus 
understood not the meaning of that expression, like a pine, 
till one of the eldest of them hit upon it, and told them, that 
of all trees, the pine, when once it is cut down, never grows 
again, but utterly perishes. We see the phrase was then so 
new and unheard of, that it puzzled a whole city. But now, 
if Croesus was upon that occasion the first author of this 
saying, what becomes of this Epistle? For this, as I ob- 
served before, being pretended to be written above a dozen 
years before Phalaris’s death, carries date at least half a 
dozen before Croesus began his reign. 

Nay, there is good ground of suspicion that Herodotus 
himself, who wrote an hundred years after Phalaris was 
killed, was the first broacher of this expression. For ’tis 
known those first historians make every body’s speeches for 
them. So that the blunder of our Sophist is so much the 
more shameful. The third [fourth] chapter of the v111. 
book of A. Gellius, which is now lost, carried this title, 
Quid Herodotus .... param vere dizxerit, unam solamque 
pinum arborum omnium cesam nunquam denud ex iisdem 
radicibus pullulare; ‘‘ that Herodotus is in the wrong in 
‘“* saying that, of all trees, a pine only, if lopt, never grows 
“‘ again.”’ I suppose Gellius in that chapter told us, out of 
Theophrastus," of some other trees, beside the pine, that 


* Lib. vi. cap. 87. 
« Hist. Pl. lib. iv. c. 19. Caus. Pl. L v.c. 24. Plin. 1. xvii. c 24. 
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perish by lopping; the pitch-tree, the fir, the palm, the 
cedar, and the cypress. But I would have it observed, that 
he attributes the saying, and the mistake about it, not to 
Croesus, but to Herodotus; after whom it became a proverb, 
which denotes an utter destruction, without any possibility 
of flourishing again. See revens tpdrrov in Zenobius, Dio- 
genianus, and Suidas. And ’tis remarkable that our Letter- 
monger has Herodotus’s very words, wirus and éxerpipecy ; 
when all those three other writers have vreven for miérus, and 
xérrrecy instead of éxrpiSecy; which shews he had in his eye 
and memory this very place of Herodotus. A strange piece 
of stupidity, or else contempt of his readers, to pretend to 
assume the garb and person of Phalaris, and yet knowingly 
to put words in his mouth not heard of till a whole century 
after him. 

But here again our late Editors, as if they had been 
bribed for the Sophist, have lopt off and destroyed this 
branch of our evidence as far as lay in their power; for they 
have made bold to execute this proverb upon itself, and 
have quite extirpated the pine-tree out of their new version : 
ds avrovds cxtpiyw airvos Sicny, that is, gui eos in arundinis 
morem (modum) conteret, “‘ who will bruise them like a reed,” 
say our critical interpreters. It seems the translation in the 
former editions, qui eos exscindam instar pinus, was too easy 
and vulgar. In H. Scripture, indeed, there is mention, by a 
very elegant metaphor, of bruised and broken reeds. But 
why reeds must be transplanted hither, and the innocent 
pine rooted up, I confess to be above my small understand- 
ing in gardening. 

VI.- In the Lxxxv. Epistle we have sivgaiiy ‘len notice 
of our mock Tyrant’s triumph, 87: Tavpopevelras xal Zary- 
KNelous eis Tédos vevinnne, that he had utterly routed the 
Tauromenites and the Zancleans. But there’s an old and true 
saying, IIo\Aa Kawa rod trodéuov, many new and strange 
things happen in war. For we have just now seen those 
same routed Zancleans rise up again, after a thousand years, 
to give him a worse defeat. And now the others too are 
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taking their turn to revenge their old losses. For these, 
. though they are called Zauromenites both here and in the 
XV., XXXI., and xxxi11. Epistles, make protestation against 
the name, and declare they were called Nazians in the days 
of the true Phalaris. Taurominium, que antea Naxos, says 
Pliny, lib. iii. c. viii. Taurominium, quam prisci Nazxon 
vocabani, says Solinus, cap. xi.* Whence it is that Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, because they writ before the change 
of the name, never speak of Taurominium, but of Naxos and 
the Naxians. A full account of the time, and the reason, 
and the manner of the change is thus given by Diodorus.’ 
Some Sicilians planted themselves, Olymp. xcv1. ]., upon a 
hill called Taurus, near the ruins of Naxus, and built a new 
town there, which they called Tauromenion, ard rod Taipos 
nai péverv, from their settlement upon Taurus. About forty 
years after this, Olymp. cv. 3., one Andromachus,” a Tau- 
 romenite, gathered all the remnant of the old Naxians that 
were dispersed through Sicily, and persuaded them to fix 
there. This is such a plain and punctual testimony, that 
neither the power and stratagems of the Tyrant, nor the 
rhetoric of the Sophist, are able to evade it. Where are 
those, then, that cry up Phalaris for the florid author of the 
Letters? who was burnt in his own Bull above cu. years 
before Taurominium was ever thought on. 

But I shall not omit one thing in defence of the Epistles, 
which, though it will not do the work, let it go, however, as 
far as it can. We have allowed that Pythagoras was con- 
temporary with Phalaris; and yet in the history of that 
philosopher we are told of his conversation and exploits 
at Taurominium. Porphyry says, he delivered Croton and 
Himera, xai Tavpopéviov, and Taurominium, from tyrants :* 
and, that in one and the same day he was at Metapontium 
in Italy, and Taurominium in Sicily.. The same story is 


[* “ colonia Taurominia, quam,” &c. cap. v. ed. Salm.—D.]} 
v Lib. xiv. p. 282 and 305. ~ Lib. xv. p. 411. 
x Vita Pythag. p. 169. y P, 192 and 193. 
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told by Jamblichus;* who supplies us too with another, 
that a young man of Taurominium being got drunk, Tavpo- 
pevelrov petpaxiov, Pythagoras played him sober by a few 
tunes of grave spondees.* These several passages seem to 
concur with and confirm the credit of the Letters, that 
Taurominium had a name and being in the time of Pytha- 
goras and Phalaris. All this would be very plausible, and 
our Sophist might come off with a whole skin, but for a 
cross figure in his own art, rhetoric, called prolepsis or anti- 
cipation, viz. when poets or historians call any place by a 
name which was not yet known in the times they write of. 
As when Virgil says of Atneas, | 





Lavinaque venit 





Inttora 


and of Dedalus, 


Chalcidicdque levis tandem super adstitit arce ; 
[vi. 17.] 


he is excused by prolepsis, though those places were not yet 
called so in the times of Deedalus and Atneas. So, when 
Porphyry and Jamblichus name Taurominium in the story 
of Pythagoras, meaning Naxos, which was afterwards called 
so, the same figure acquits them. For ‘tis no more than 
when I say, Jultus Cesar conquered France, and made an 
expedition into England: though I know that Gaul and 
Britian were the names in that age. But when Phalaris 
mentions Taurominium so many generations before it was 
heard of, he cannot have the benefit of that same prolepsis. 
For this is not a poetical, but a prophetical anticipation. 
And he must either have had the prescience and divination 
of the Sibyls, or his Epistles are as false and commentitious 
as our Sibylline Oracles. 

VII. The xxxv. Letter, to Polygnotus, presents us with 
a sentence of moral; dri Aoyos Epyou oxid mapa rois cwdpo- 


fi. 2.) 
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veorépots temiorevtat, that wise men take words for the 
shadow of things; that is, as the shadow is not alone with- 
out the presence of the body, so words are accompanied 
with the action. ’Tis a very notable saying, and we are 
obliged to the author of it; and if Phalaris had not modestly 
hinted that others had said it before him, we might have 
taken it for his own. But then there was either a strange 
jumping of good wits, or Democritus was a sorry plagiary, 
for he laid claim to the first invention of it, as Diogenes 
Laértius> says, Tovrov gots xal 1d, NOyos Epyou oxi}: and 
Plutarch,° Adyos yap épyou oxiy, card Anpoxpirov. What 
shall we say to this matter? Democritus had the character 
of a man of probity and wit, who had neither inclination 
nor need to filch the sayings of others. Besides, here are 
Plutarch and Diogenes, two witnesses that would scorn to 
flatter, and to ascribe it to Democritus, had they ever read 
it in others before him. This bears hard indeed upon the 
author of the Letters ; but how can we help it? He should 
have minded his hits better, when he was minded to act the 
Tyrant. For Democritus, the first author of the sentence, 
was too young to know even Pythagoras; ta tov ypovev 
payxerat, says Diogenes ;4 and yet Pythagoras survived Pha- 
laris, nay, deposed him, if we will believe his scholars. We 
may allow forty years’ space for Democritus’s writing, from 
the Lxxxiv. Olymp. to the xciv., in which he died. Now, 
the earliest of this is above an hundred years after the last 
period of Phalaris. 

I am sensible that Michael Psellus® refers this saying to 
Simonides; and Isidorus Pelus.‘ to the Lacedsmonians. 
But these two are of little authority, in a case of this nature, 
against Plutarch and Diogenes. Neither would the matter 
be mended, should we accept of their testimony. For Simo- 
nides was but seven years old, or, as others say, yet unborn, 
when Phalaris was killed. And were it a Lacedemonian 


b Vita Democrit. © De Educat. Puer. 
4 Vita Democ. ¢ De Dem. 
f Epist. 252 and 259. 
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apophthegm, though the date be undetermined, it might 
fairly be presumed to be more recent than he. 

VIII. In the x1. Epistle, to Eteonicus, there is another 
moral sentence; Ovnrovs yap dvtas aOdvatov opyhy eyesv, 
as haci tives, ov mpoanKxet, mortal men ought not to enter- 
tain immortal anger. But I am afraid he will have no better 
success with this than the former. For Aristotle,® in his 
Rhetoric, among some other sententious verses, cites this 
iambic as commonly known ; 


*Adavarov opynv wy pvrarte, Ovntos wv. 


This, though the author of it be not named, was probably, 
like most of those proverbial gnome, borrowed from the 
stage ; and consequently must be later than Phalaris, let it 
belong to what poet you please, tragic or comic. 

But, because it may be suspected that the poet himself 
might take the thought from common usage, and only give 
it the turn and measure of a verse; let us see if we can dis- 
cover some plainer footsteps of imitation, and detect the 
lurking Sophist under the mask of the Tyrant. Stobeus! 
gives us these verses out of Euripides’s Philoctetes ; 


“Qorep Sé Ovnrov ai 76 cOp Npav Edu, 
Odbtw mpoonKer pnde THY opyny EveLv 
A@dvaroy, darTis awpoveiv éricratar. 


Now, to him that compares these with the words of the 
Epistle, ’twill be evident that the author had this very pass- 
age before his pen: there is éyecv and mpoonxet; not only a 
sameness of sense, but even of words, and those not neces- 
sary to the sentence; which could not fall out by accident.* 
And where has he now a friend at a pinch to support his 
sinking credit? for Euripides was not born in Phalaris’s 
time. Nay, to come nearer to our mark; from Aristo- 
phanesi the famous grammarian, (who, after Aristotle, Calli- 


s Lib. ii. cap. 21. h Tit. xx. wepl Opyijs. [I. 382, ed. Gaisf.—D.] 
[* See note, vol. i. p. 247.—D.] i Argument. Medez Eurip. 
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machus, and others, writ the Ai8acxcadiat, A Catalogue and 
Chronology of all the Plays of the Poets; a work, were it 
now extant, most useful to ancient history,) we know that 
this very fable, Philoctetes, was written Olymp. Lxxxvit., 
which is cxx. years after the Tyrant’s destruction. 

TX. The x11. Epistle exhibits Phalaris making this com- 
pliment to his friends; ‘Qv etruyovvrwv, xdv avris érépp 
cupTrAaKa Saipovi, naOels oddev Hrrov evruyeiv dé6£e, that 
while they continued in prosperity, his joy for that, though 
himself should fall under misfortunes, would still make him 
happy. But methinks those words, érépm Saipov, the 
other god, or genius, that is, the bad one, have a quaint- 
ness in them something poetical, and I am mistaken if they 
be not borrowed from some retainer to the Muses.* And 
now I call it to mind, they are Pindar’s,) 


Aatpwv & érepos 
Es xaxov tpéyrars apd | card vv; 


or Callimachus’s, for this scazon of his is there cited by the 


Scholiast, 


Ov raves, add’ obs Eoyev Grepos Salpwv.t 


Whether of these our author made bold with, I cannot 
determine. Pindar, I should incline to guess, but that I 
find him familiar with Callimachus upon another occasion, 
Epist. cxxi1., speaking of Perillus’s invention of the Brazen 
Bull; ‘Tarép €uod rov dreOpov eipe xara Trav émiBoundev- 
évrwv axOnporarov. Where he has taken that expression, 
tov SreOpoy edpe, from these verses of Callimachus,* that 
concern the same business, 


II patos érel rov ratpov éxalvicey, ds Tov bXeOpov 
Esdpe, tov év yadx@ Kat rupi yuvopevov. 


[* See note, vol. i. p. 268.—D.] J Pyth. 3. [v. 62. ed. Heyn.—D.] 
[+t Fr. Call. xct. p. 211. ed. Blom.—D.] 
K Schol. Pind. Pyth. 1. [Fr. Call. cx1x. p. 235. ed. Blom.—D.] 
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But, be it either of them as you will, I suppose the ages of 
both those poets are well enough known; so that, without 
any computation of years, one may pronounce these fine 
Epistles not to belong to Phalaris himself, but to his secre- 
tary the Sophist. 

X. The xx111. Epistle is directed to Pythagoras; and 
there he gives to his doctrine and institution the name of 
Philosophy ; ‘H Sardpidos rupavvis ris IIv@ayépou S1A0- 
ZODIAS mreiorev Scov Soxet xeywpicGar. And so again, 
in the Lv1. he gives him the title of Philosopher, IIvOayépa 
t@ SDIAOSOGN. I could shew now, from a whole crowd 
of authors, that Pythagoras was the first man that invented 
that word; but I shall content myself with two, Diogenes 
Laértius and Cicero. The former says,! S:Aocodlay rparos 
a@vopace ITv@ayopas, wat éavrov Pirdcodov, ev Aixvadve 
Siareydpevos Adovtt, TH Sixvwviwv tupdvvo, 7} PrALaclov ; 
Pythagoras first named Philosophy, and called himself Phi- 
losopher, in conversation with Leon the Tyrant of Sicyon, or, 
as some say, of Phlius. The latter tells us," That, when 
Pythagoras had discoursed before Leon; the Tyrant, much 
taken with his wit and eloquence, asked him what art or trade 
he professed. Art, says Pythagoras, I profess none ; but Iam 
a PHILOSOPHER. Leon, in admiration at the newness of the 
name, inguires what those philosophers were, and wherein they 
differed from other men; “ quinam essent philosophi, et quid 
“* nter eos et reliquos interesset.”” What a difference is 
here between the two Tyrants! The one knows not what 
philosopher means; the other seems to account it as thread- 
bare a word as the name of Wise Men of Greece, and that 
too before ever he had spoken with Pythagoras. We can- 
not tell, at this distance of time, which conversation was 
first, that with Phalaris, or that with Leon. But allowing 
Leon’s to be the first, yet it could not be long before the 
other. And ’tis very hard to believe that the fame of so 
small a business could so soon reach Phalaris’s ear in his 


1 Pp. 3 and 26. ™ Tuscul. Queest. |. v. 
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castle, through his guard of blue-coats, and the loud bellow- 
ings of his Bull. Nay, could we suppose him to have heard 
of it, yet surely, when he had written to Pythagoras, he 
would have ushered the word in with some kind of intro- 
duction, that science which you call Philosophy; and not 
speak of it as familiarly as if it had been the language of his 
nurse. 

XI. In the x11. Epistle he is in great wrath with one 
Aristolochus, a tragic poet that no body ever heard of, for 
writing tragedies against him, nat’ éuod ypddew tpaypblas ; 
and in the xcvir. he threatens Lysinus, another poet of the 
same stamp with the former, for writing against him both 
tragedies and hexameters, adr’ érn Kal tpayedlas eis ee 
ypages. Now, to forgive him that silly expression, of 
writing tragedies against him, for he could not be the argu- 
ment of tragedy while he was living; I must take the bold- 
ness to tell him, who am out of his reach, that he lays a 
false crime to their charge. For there was no such thing 
nor word as tragedy while he tyrannised at Agrigentum. 
That we may slight that obscure story about Epigenes the 
Sicyonian, Thespis, we know, was the first inventor of it ; 


Ignotum tragice genus invenisse camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris verisse poémata Thespis.* 


Neither was the name of tragedy more ancient than the 
thing, as sometimes it happens, when an old word is bor- 
rowed and applied to a new notion; but both were born 
together, the name being taken from rpdyos, the goat that 
was the prize to the best poet and actor.t But Alcestis, the 
first tragedy of Thespis, was acted about the Lx1. Olymp.,® 
which is more than twelve years after Phalaris’s death. 

XII. Had all other ways failed us of detecting this 
impostor, yet his very speech had betrayed him. For his 
language is Attic, the beloved dialect of the Sophists, in 

[* Hor. Ars Poét. v. 275.—D.] 


[t See notes, vol. i. p. 285 and 338,—D. } 
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which all their peXéras, or exercises, were composed; in 
which they affected to excel each other, even to pedantry 
and solecism. But he had forgot that the scene of these 
Epistles was not Athens, but Sicily, where the Doric tongue 
was generally spoken and written; as, besides the testi- 
monies of others, the very thing speaks itself in the remains 
of Sicilian authors, Sophron, Epicharmus, Stesichorus, Theo- 
critus, Moschus, and others. How comes it to pass, then, 
that our Tyrant transacts every thing in Attic, not only 
foreign affairs of state, but domestic matters with Sicilian 
friends, but the very accounts of his household? Pray, how 
came that idiom to be the court language at Agrigentum ? 
"Tis very strange that a tyrant, and such a tyrant as he, 
should so doat on the dialect of a democraty, which was so 
eminently pscorvpavvos, the hater of tyrants ; which, in his 
very days, had driven out Pisistratus, though a generous and 
easy governor. Especially since, in those early times, before 
stage-poetry and philosophy and history had made it famous 
over Greece, that dialect was no more valued than any of 
the rest. 

I would not be here mistaken, as if I affirmed that the 
Doric was absolutely universal or original in Sicily. I know 
that the old Sicani, the natives of the isle, had a peculiar 
language of their own; and that the Greek tongue there, 
like the Punic, was only a foreigner, being introduced 
by those colonies that planted themselves there. Most of 
which coming from Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c., where all 
spoke the Doric dialect; thence it was that the same idiom 
so commonly obtained almost all over Sicily; as it appears 
to have done, to omit other testimonies, from the ancient 
medals of that island, TATPOMENITAN, MESS ANION, 
@EPMITAN, IANOPMITAN, AIATBAIITAN, SEAI- 
NQNTIQN ; all which words, inscribed upon their money, 
demonstrate the Doric dialect to have been then the language 
of those cities. “Tis true there came some colonies to Sicily 
from Euboea, and Samos, and other places; which, in those 
parts where they settled, might speak, for a while, the Ionic 
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or the Attic ; and afterwards, being mixed with the Dorians, 
might make a new sort of dialect, a compound of both: as 
Thucydides® observes of Himera, that the language of that 
city was at first a medley of Doric and Chalcidic. But that 
is no more than what happened even in Greece itself, where 
there were many trodtaipécers romixal,? local subdivisions 
of every dialect, one country having always some singularity 
of speech not used by any other. But those little pecu- 
liarities do not hinder us from saying, in general, that the 
Sicilians spoke Doric. For the other dialects were swal- 
lowed up and extinguished by those two powerful cities of 
Dorian original, Syracuse and Agrigentum, that shared the 
whole island betweeen them. Syracuse was a Corinthian 
colony, and spoke the dialect of her mother city.1 Agrigen- 
tum was first built by the Geloans of Sicily, who had been 
themselves a plantation of the Cretans and Rhodians, both 
of which were Dorian nations. So that, upon the whole, 
though in some other towns, and for a time, there might 
be a few footsteps of the Ionic and Attic, yet our Sophist 
is inexcusable in making a tyrant of Agrigentum, a city of 
Doric language and original, write epistles in such a dialect 
as if he had gone to school at Athens. 

But there is a learned Greek professor" (whose pardon 
I must ask, that I forgot to name him above among the 
patrons of Phalaris,) who, after he has asserted the credit 
of Euripides’s Letters, gratuitously undertakes to apologise 
for these too about this matter of the dialect. First, says 
he, because Phalaris was born at Astypala, an island of the 
Cyclades, where was an Athenian colony,* that is one reason 
for his speaking Attic. It were easy to overthrow this first 
argument at once, by refuting our spurious Epistles, and by 
shewing, from much better authority, that Phalaris was a 


° Lib. vi. p. 414. P Vetus Auctor wep) AiaAéerov. 

4 Theocrit. Id. xv. 

¥ (Joshua Barnes.—D.} Vid. Eurip. edit. Cantab. p. 528. 

* Is enim Astypala natus erat, una ex Cycladibus, ubi Atheniensium erat 
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Sicilian born. But I may speak, perhaps, of that by and 
by; and I will have every proof I bring stand by itself, 
without the support of another. Let us allow, then, that 
Phalaris came from Astypalsa, (for so it is to be called) ; 
not that isle of the Cyclades, according to Stephanus, but 
of the Sporades, mentioned by Strabo" and Pliny :¥ for this 
latter was nearest to Crete, whither Phalaris’s wife and son 
are supposed to have fled, Epist. ux1x. *Tis true, our late 
industrious Editors have discovered a new place of his birth, 
Astypalea,” a city of Crete, never mentioned before by any 
geographer, situate in the 370th deg. of longit., bearing 
south and by north off of Utopia. And I am wholly of 
their opinion, that he was born in that, or in none of them. 
But because tradition is rather for the island, we will beg 
their good leave to suppose it to be so: and there, as it 
seems, was formerly a plantation of Athenians; and Phala- 
ris, being one of their posterity, must needs, for that reason, 
have a twang of their dialect. Now, what a pity ’tis that 
Phalaris himself, or his secretary, did not know of this 
plantation when he writ the cxx. Letter to the Athenians, 
'NQ codwraros ynyevets AOnvaio.! What a fine compliment 
would he have made upon that subject of their kindred! If 
any one know an express testimony that there was an Athe- 
nian colony at that Astypalea, he can teach me more than I 
now remember. This I know in general, from Thucydides* 
and others, that the Athenians sent colonies to most of the 
islands; and so that may come in among the rest. But 
what then? must the language for ever afterwards be Attic, 
wherever the Athenians once had footing? Thucydides 
says, in the same passage, that they planted Ionia. They 
had colonies at Miletus, at Ephesus, and most of the mari- 
time towns of Asia Minor. Nay, the Ionians and the Attics 
were anciently one people, and the language the same: and 
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when Homer’ says, "Ev@a 5¢ Botwrol cal "Idoves, by the 
latter he is known to mean the Athenians. And yet we see 
that, in process of time, the colonies had a different dialect 
from that of the mother nation. Why, then, must Asty- 
palea needs be Attic? and that so tenaciously, that twenty 
years living in Sicily could not at all alter it in one of her 
islanders? He was part of that time a publican, or collector 
of taxes and customs :? could not that perpetual negoce* 
and converse with Dorians bring his mouth, by degrees, to 
speak a little broader? Would not he, that aimed at mon- 
archy,* and for that design studied to be popular, have 
quitted his old dialect for that of the place, and not by every 
word he spoke make the invidious discovery of his being 
a stranger? But what if, after all, even the Astypaleans 
themselves should be found to speak Doric? If we make 
a conjecture from their neighbourhood, and the company 
they are put in, we can scarce question but they were 
Dorians. Strabo says, the island lies between Cos and 
Rhodes and Crete, perafd ris K® pddtora nat ‘Podov xat 
Kpyrns. And that all these three used the Doric dialect, 
is too well known to need any proof. 

But let us hear the second apology for the Atticism of 
Phalaris. He defends him by the like practice of others 
that, being Dorians born, repudiated their vernacular idiom 
for that of the Athenians; as Diodorus of Agyrium, Empe- 
docles of Agrigentum, and Ocellus of Lucania. So that 
though Phalaris be supposed to be a native of Sicily, yet 
here is an excuse for him for quitting the language. But 
I conceive, with submission, that this argument is built 
partly upon a vulgar mistake, and partly upon such in- 
stances as are quite different and aliene from the case of 
our Epistles. 


Y Strabo, lib. viii. p. 333. and lib. ix. p. 8392. [Hom. JU. xiii. 685.—D.] 
* Polyenus, Stratag. [* See Preface, vol. i. p. liv.—D.] 
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Ocellus Lucanus, the Pythagorean philosopher, writ a 
small treatise Of the Nature of the Universe, which has been 
several times printed, and is év xowy Stadéxr@, in the 
common and ordinary Greek. But, if I may expect thanks 
for the discovery, I dare engage to make out that the author 
composed it not in the dress that it now wears, but in Doric, 
his own country fashion. For I find it was agreed and 
covenanted among all the scholars of that Italian sect dwv7 
xXpicGa: ri Twarp@a,* to use their own mother-tongue: this 
was the injunction of Pythagoras; this was the ¢essera of 
the whole party; and those that know any thing of their 
story, will believe they would have lost their lives rather 
than have broken it. ”*Tis most certain, if one had pub- 
lished a book against that injunction, he would have been 
banished the society. Besides, when Jamblichus tells us 
of this compact of theirs, he makes not one exception to It ; 
which he could not have missed, neither from ignorance nor 
forgetfulness, if so common a tract as this of Ocellus had 
been writ in the Attic. Nay, we are assured that other 
pieces of this author were made in the Doric; as one Of 
Law, Ilepi Néopov, cited by Stobeeus:* the fragment begins 
thus; Suvéver ta pev oxndvea Cwa, tavras 8 altuoy wuyd: 
tov dé Kdcpov appovia, tavtas 8 aitis 6 Oeds. But, 
which is plain demonstration, four citations are brought by 
the same writer out of this very book, ITepi ris trod travros 
gvoews, About the Nature of the Universe, all which are in 
Doric, and not, as they are now extant, in the ordinary 
dialect.* The first of them begins thus, “Er: 5é ra dvapyov 
Kal atreXevTaTov Kal TH OXNWaTOS Kal Tas KIWdoLos Kal TO 
xpova Kal Tas @olas TobTO TLcTaTaL: which is thus extant 
in the vulgar Ocellus, p. 16.,8 “Ere 5é xai ro avapyov Kat 
arerxevTHTOV Kal TOD oYHpaTOS Kal THs KIWioewWs Kal TIS 
ovaias TovTa mioTavTat. The second, thus beginning, “E7res 
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&’ év r@ wravri, extant p. 17. The third, IIpdras yap dda 
ro mravdexes, &e.; thus extant, p.21., paras tdn To tray- 
Sexyés. The fourth, ITavredys 5¢€ POopa ras arepi tay yav 
Svaxocpdoos; extant in ordinary Greek, p. 3l., [lavredys 
5¢ pOopa rhs tept thy yav Staxocpycews. From which 
passages these two points are manifestly evinced; that 
Ocellus composed his writings in Doric, and so is falsely 
brought in for an excuse to our Phalaris: and, which is 
much more considerable, that this tract of his now extant 
is to be acknowledged for a genuine work; which hitherto 
learned men have doubted of, from this very business of the 
dialect. For we now see, by these fragments, that every 
word of the true book is faithfully preserved; the Doric 
only being changed into the ordinary language, at the fancy 
of some copier since the days of Stobeeus. 

As for Empedocles and Diodorus, a poet and an histo- 
rian, their case is widely remote from that of our Tyrant. 
The former, being to write an epic poem, shewed an excel- 
lent judgment in laying aside his country dialect for that of 
the Ionians, which Homer and his followers had used before 
him, and had given it, as it were, the dominion of all heroic 
poetry. For the Doric idiom had not grace and majesty 
enough for the subject he was engaged in; being proper, 
indeed, for mimes, comedies, and pastorals, where men of 
ordinary rank are represented ; or for epigrams, a poem of a 
low vein; or for lyrics, and the chorus of tragedy, upon the 
account of the Doric music; but not to be used in heroic 
without great disadvantage. And the historian likewise, 
with the rest of that and other Dorian nations, Philistus, 
Timeus, Ephorus, Herodotus, Dionysius Halic., &c., had 
great reason to decline the use of their vernacular tongue, 
as improper for history, which, besides the affectation of 
eloquence, aims at easiness and perspicuity, and is designed 
for general use. But the Doric is coarse and rustic, and 
always clouded with an obscurity; éyovons tu nal doades 
Tis (Awpldos) SiadXéxrov, says Porphyry," who attributes the 
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decay of the Pythagorean sect to their writing in that dialect. 
And we have just now seen an instance of it; since some- 
body thought it worth his labour to transcribe Ocellus into 
another idiom. And now, what affinity is there between 
Phalaris’s case and that of historians or heroic poets ? What 
mighty motives can be here for assuming a foreign dialect ? 
The Letters are dated in the middle of Sicily, mostly directed 
to the next towns, or to some of his own domestics, about 
private affairs, or even the expenses of his family, and never 
designed for the public view. If any will still excuse the 
Tyrant for Atticising in those circumstances, ‘tis hard to 
deny them the glory of being the faithfullest of his vassals. 
XIII. But since tyrants will not be confined by laws, 
let us suppose, if you will, that our Phalaris might make use 
of the Attic for no reason at all but his own arbitrary 
humour and pleasure; yet we have still another indictment 
against the credit of the Epistles. For even the Attic of the 
true Phalaris’s age is not there represented; but a more 
recent idiom and style, that by the whole thread and colour 
of it betrays itself to be a thousand years younger than he. 
Every living language, like the perspiring bodies of living 
creatures, is in perpetual motion and alteration ; some words 
go off, and become obsolete; others are taken in, and by 
degrees grow into common use; or the same word is 
inverted to a new sense and notion; which in tract of time 
makes as observable a change in the air and features of a 
language as age makes in the lines and mien of a face. All 
are sensible of this in their own native tongues, where 
continual use makes every man a critic. For what English- 
man does not think himself able, from the very turn and 
fashion of the style, to distinguish a fresh English compo- 
sition from another a hundred years old? Now, there are as 
real and sensible differences in the several ages of Greek, 
were there as many that could discern them. But very few 
are so versed and practised in that language as ever to arrive 
at that subtilty of taste. And yet as few will be content to 
relish or dislike a thing, not by their own sense, but by 
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another man’s palate. So that should I affirm, that I know 
the novity of these Epistles from the whole body and form 
of the work, none, perhaps, would be convinced by it, but 
those that without my indication could discover it by them- 
selves. I shall let that alone, then, and point only at a few 
particular marks and moles in the Letters, which every one 
that pleases may know them by. In the very first Epistle, 
dv éuol rpotpémrets, which you accuse me of, is an innovation 
in language; for which the ancients used mpodépers. In 
the xvii. wpodedwxota, having given before, never used by 
the ancients in that sense, but always for having betrayed. 
In the Li. BovrAopévny éué Sidxecy, desirous to follow me, 
where he speaks of his wife that would accompany him in 
his exile: but dse@x«ewv anciently signified fo pursue, when 
that which fled feared and shunned the pursuer.* In the 
CXLI1., among other presents to a bride, he sends Ouyatépas 
Tétrapas 6uydtKas, which would anciently have signified 
daughters; but he here means it of virgins or maidens; as 
fille and figlia signify in French and Italian; which is a 
most manifest token of a later Greek. Even Tzetzes,' when 
he tells the story out of this Epistle, interprets it maids, 
Geparraivas. In the Lxxvil., woAXol traldwy dvres épacrat, 
many that are fond of their children, for that is his sense 
of the words; which of old would have been taken for a 
flagitious love of boys; as if he had said, zroAAol Gyres arat- 
Sepactai.t They that will make the search may find more 
of this sort; but I suppose these are sufficient to unmask 
the recent Sophist under the person of the old Tyrant. 

XIV. But should we connive at his using the Attic 
dialect, and say not a word of those flaws and innovations in 
his style; yet there is one thing still, that, I fear, will more 
difficultly be forgiven him; that is, a very slippery way in 
telling of money. This is a tender point, and will make 

[* See p. 27. of this vol.—Lennep in his edition of Phalar. Epist. gives 
wpos dedwxdra, p. 354., where see note: see also his note on the meaning of 
Siéxew in this passage, p. 114.—D.] 
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every body shy and cautious of entertaining him. In the 
Lxxxv. Epistle he talks of a hundred talents, radNavta éxa- 
rov; of fifteen more, in the cxvi11.; eight, in the CxxxvII.; 
seven, in the crv.; five, in the cxLi11.; and three, in the 
xcv. These affairs being transacted in the middle of Sicily, 
and all the persons concerned being natives and inhabitants 
there, who would not be ready to conclude that he meant 
the falent of the country? since he gives not the least hint 
of his meaning a foreign sum. If a bargain were made in 
England to pay so many pounds or marks, and the party 
should pretend at last that he meant Scots marks or French 
livres, few, I suppose, would care to have dealings with 
him. Now, this is the very case in so many of these 
Letters. In the uxx., indeed, he is more punctual with 
Polyclitus his physician; for he speaks expressly of Attic 
money, pupiddas Arrixds aévre. But this is so far from 
excusing him, that it is a plain condemnation out of his own 
mouth. For if it was necessary to tell Polyclitus that he 
meant the Attic money, and not the Sicilian, why had he 
not the same caution and ingenuity towards all the rest? 
We are to know, that in Sicily, as in most other countries, 
the name and value of their coins, and the way of reckoning 
by sums, was peculiar. The sum falent, in the Sicilian 
account, contained no more in specie than three Attic 
drachms or Roman denares; as plainly appears from Aris- 
totle,i in his now-lost treatise of the Sicilian Government. 
And the words of Festus are most express; Talentorum non 
unum genus: Atticum est sex millium denariim....Syracusanum 
trium denariim. What an immense difference! One Attic 
talent had the real value of two thousand Sicilian talents. 
Now, in all these Epistles the very circumstances assure us 
that by the word alent simply named, the Attic talent is 
understood. But should not our wise Sophist have known, 
that a ¢alent in that country where he had laid the scene of 
his Letters was quite another thing? Without question, if 
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the true Phalaris had penned them, he would have reckoned 
these sums by the Sicilian talents, increasing only the num- 
ber: or should he have made use of the Attic account, he 
would always have given express notice of it, never saying 
rdXavrov alone, without the addition of Arrexéy. 

XV. But, to let pass all further arguments from words 
and language, to me the very matter and business of the 
Letters sufficiently discovers them to be an imposture. 
What force of wit and spirit in the style, what lively paint- 
ing of humour, some fancy they discern there, I will not 
examine nor dispute. But methinks little sense and judg- 
ment is shewn in the ground-work and subject of them. 
What an improbable and absurd story is that of the trv. ! 
Stesichorus was born at Himera; but he chanced to die at 
Catana, a hundred miles’ distance from home, quite across 
the island. There he was buried, and a noble monument 
made for him.« Thus far the Sophist had read in good 
authors. Now, upon this he introduces the Himerenses so 
enraged at the others for having Stesichorus’s ashes, that 
nothing less will serve them than denouncing of war, and 
sacking their city. And presently an embassy is sent to 
Phalaris to desire his assistance; who, like a generous ally, 
promises them what arms and men and money they would ; 
but withal sprinkles a little dust among the bees, advising 
them to milder counsels, and proposing this expedient, that 
Catana should have Stesichorus’s tomb, and Himera should 
build a temple to him. Now, was ever any declamator’s 
theme so extravagantly put? What? to go to war upon so 
slight an occasion? and to call in too the assistance of the 
Tyrant? Had they so soon forgot Stesichorus’s own counsel?! 
who, when upon another occasion they would have asked 
succour of Phalaris,: dissuaded them by the fable of the 
horse and his rider. Our Sophist had heard that seven 
cities contended about Homer; and so two might go to 
blows about another poet. But there’s a difference between 
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that contention and this fighting in earnest. He is as ex- 
travagant too in the honours he would raise to his poet’s 
memory; nothing less than a temple and deification. Cicero 
tells us, that in his days there was his statue still extant at 
Himera (then called Thermz), which one would think was 
honour enough. But a Sophist can build temples in the air 
as cheaply and easily as some others do castles. 

What an inconsistency is there between the LI. and 
LxIx. Epistles! In the former he declares his immortal 
hatred to one Python, who, after Phalaris’s flight from 
Astypalza, would have persuaded his wife Erythia to a 
second marriage with himself; but seeing her resolved to 
follow her husband, he poisoned her. Now, this could be 
no long time after his banishment, for then she could not 
have wanted opportunities of following him. But in the 
Lx1x. Epist. we have her alive again, long after that Pha- 
laris had been Tyrant of Agrigentum, for he mentions his 
growing old there. And we must not imagine but that 
several years had passed before he could seize the govern- 
ment of so populous a city, that had 200,000 souls in it,™ or, 
as others say, 800,000." For he came an indigent stranger 
thither, according to the Letters; and by degrees rising 
from one employment to another, at last had opportunity 
and power to effect that design. Besides, in the Lxrx. 
Letter she is at Crete with her son; and in the 11. she is 
poisoned (I suppose) at Astypalea, for there her poisoner 
dwelt; and ’tis expressly said, she designed, but could not 
follow her husband. Which seems an intimation that the 
Sophist believed Astypalea to be a city in Crete. “Tis 
certain, our diligent Editors, by comparing these two pas- 
sages together, made that discovery in geography ;° for it 
could not be learned any where else; and ’tis an admirable 
token, both that the Epistles are old and genuine, and that 
the commentators are not inferior to, nor unworthy of 
their author. 
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What a scene of putid and senseless formality are the 
LXX1IX.,* LXxIx., and cxLiv. Epistles! Nicocles a Syra- 
cusian, a man of the highest rank and quality, sends his 
own brother an hundred miles with a request to Phalaris, that 
he would send to Stesichorus another hundred miles, and 
beg the favour of a copy of verses upon Clearista his wife, 
who was lately dead. Phalaris accordingly sends to Himera 
with mighty application and address, and soon after writes a 
second letter of thanks for so singular a kindness. Upon 
the fame of this, one Pelopidas? entreats him, that he would 
procure the like favour for a friend of his; but meets with a 
repulse. Now, whether there was any poem upon Clearista 
among the works of Stesichorus, whence our Sophist might 
take the plot and ground-work of this story, or whether all 
is entirely his own invention and manufacture, I will not 
pretend to guess. But let those believe that can, that such 
stuff as this busied the head of the Tyrant: at least they 
must confess then, though the Letters would represent him 
as a great admirer and judge too of poetry, that he was a 
mere asinus ad lyram. For, in the Lxx1x. Epist. he calls 
this poem upon Clearista ~éXo0s and perpdlav, which must 
here (as it almost ever does) signify a lyric ode,t since it is 
spoken of Stesichorus, a melic or lyric poet. But in the 
CxLiv. he calls it an elegy, éXeyetov, which is as different 
from yéAos as Theognis is from Pindar, or Tibullus from 
Horace. What, the same copy of verses both an ode and an 
elegy? Could not some years’ acquaintance with Stesi- 
chorus teach him the very names? But to forgive him, or 
rather the Sophist, such an egregious piece of dulness, why, 
forsooth, so much ado, why such a vast way about, to obtain 
a few verses? Could not they have writ directly to Stesi- 
chorus, and at the price of some present have met with easy 
success? Do not we know that all of that string, Bacchy- 
lides, Simonides, Pindar, got their livelihood by the Muses ? 
So that to use Phalaris’s intercession, besides the delay, and 
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an unnecessary trouble to both, was to defraud the poet 
of his fee. 

Nay, certainly, they might have employed any hand 
rather than Phalaris’s. For, begging pardon of the Epistles, 
I suspect all to be a cheat about Stesichorus’s friendship 
with him. For the poet, out of common gratitude, must 
needs have celebrated it in some of his works. But that he 
did not, the Letters themselves are, in this point, a sufficient 
witness. For, in the Lxx1x. Phalaris is feigned to entreat 
him not once to mention his name in his books. This was 
a sly fetch of our Sophist, to prevent so shrewd an objection 
from Stesichorus’s silence as to any friendship at all with 
him. But that cunning shall not serve his turn. For what 
if Phalaris had really wished him to decline mentioning his 
name? Stesichorus knew the world well enough, that those 
sort of requests are but a modest simulation; and a dis- 
obedience would have been easily pardoned. In the txxrv. 
Letter he proclaims and glories to his enemy Orsilochus, 
that Pythagoras had stayed five months with him: why 
should he then seek to conceal from posterity the twelve years’ 
familiarity with Stesichorus? Pindar, exhorting Hiero the 
Tyrant of Syracuse to be kind to poets and men of letters, 
tells him how Croesus had immortal praise for his friendship 
and bounty to them, but the memory of that cruel and in- 
hospitable Phalaris was hated and cursed every where... How 
could Pindar have said this, had he heard of his extra- 
ordinary dearness with Stesichorus? For their acquaint- 
ance, according to the Letters, was as memorable and as 
glorious as that of Croesus with AZsop and Solon. So that 
Pindar, had he known it, for that sole kindness to his 
fellow-poet, would have forborne so vile a character. Plato, 
in his second epistle, recounts to Dionysius some celebrated 
friendships of learned men with tyrants and magistrates; 
Simonides’s with Hiero and Pausanias, Thales’s with Pe- 
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riander, Anaxagoras’s with Pericles, Solon’s and others with 
Croesus. Now, how could he have missed, had he ever 
heard of it, this of Stesichorus with Phalaris? being trans- 
acted in Sicily, and so a most proper and domestic example. 
If you say, the infamy of Phalaris made him decline that 
odious instance, in that very word you pronounce our 
Epistles to be spurious. For if they had been known to 
Plato, even Phalaris would have appeared as moderate a 
tyrant as Dionysius himself. Lucian,’ that feigns an em- 
bassy from Phalaris to Delphi for the dedication of the 
Brazen Bull, makes an oration in his praise, as Isocrates 
does of Busiris; where, without doubt, he has gathered all 
the stories he knew for topics of his commendation : but he 
has not one word of his friendship with Stesichorus. Nor, 
indeed, has any body else. And do not you yet begin to 
suspect the credit of the Letters ? 

It would be endless to prosecute this part, and shew all 
the silliness and impertinency in the matter of the Epistles. 
For, take them in the whole bulk, if a great person would 
give me leave, I should say they are a fardle of common- 
places, without any life or spirit from action and circum- 
stance. Do but cast your eye upon Cicero’s letters, or any 
statesman’s, as Phalaris was: what lively characters of men 
there! what descriptions of place! what notifications of 
time! what particularity of circumstances! what multiplicity 
of designs and events! When you return to these again, 
you feel, by the emptiness and deadness of them, that you 
converse with some dreaming pedant with his elbow on his 
desk; not with an active, ambitious tyrant, with his hand 
on his sword, commanding a million of subjects. All that 
takes or affects you, is a stiffness and stateliness and ope- 
roseness of style: but as that is improper and unbecoming 
in all epistles, so especially it is quite aliene from the cha- 
racter of Phalaris, a man of business and despatch. 

XVI. It must needs be a great wonder to those that 
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think the Letters genuine, how or where they were con- 
cealed, in what secret cave, or unknown corner of the 
world; so that nobody ever heard of them for a thousand 
years together. Some trusty servant of the Tyrant must 
have buried them under ground; and it was well that he 
did so. For if the Agrigentines had met with them, they 
had certainly gone to pot. They that burnt alive both him 
and his relations and his friends, would never have spared 
such monuments of him, to survive them and their city. 
And, without doubt, it was immortal vellum, and stolen 
from the parchments of Jove,® that could last for ten ages, 
though untouched and unstirred, in spite of all damp and 
moisture, that moulders other mortal skins. For had our 
Letters been used or transcribed during that thousand years, 
somebody would surely have spoken of them. Especially 
since so many of the ancients had occasion to do so: so that 
their silence is a direct argument that they never had heard 
of them. I have just now cited some passages of Pindar, 
Plato, and Lucian, which are a plain indication that they 
were unknown to those three. Nay, the last of these, 
besides the proof above named from his silence and preter- 
mission, does as good as declare expressly that he never saw 
our Epistles. For, not to mention other differences of less 
moment, he makes both Phalaris and his smith Perilaus to 
be born at Agrigentum ;' but the Leéfers bring one of them 
from Astypalsa, and the other from Athens. Lucian, then, 
knew nothing of them; or at least knew them, as I do, to 
be spurious, and below his notice. Much less could he be 
the author of them, as Politian and his followers believe; for 
he would neither have been guilty of such flat contradic- 
tions, nor have so forfeited all learning and wit, by those 
gross blunders in chronology, and that wretched pedantry 
in the matter. And whosoever those authors were that 


* AipOdpa Ards. [See Valckenaer’s note on Herod. p. 400. ed. Wessel., and 
Diatr. in Eurip. &c. p. 184 sq.—D.] 
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Lucian followed in his narrative of Phalaris, they too are 
s0 many witnesses against the Epistles. One can hardly 
believe, indeed, that the Sophist should venture to feteh his 
Tyrant from Astypalea without the warrant of some old 
writer. But yet Lucian and his authors compel us to think 
so. And we find him as foolhardy on other occasions. 
Heraclides of Pontus, that lived within two centuries of 
Phalaris’s age, says," the Agrigentines, when they recovered 
their liberty, burnt him and his mother: but our Sophist 
makes him an orphan, dpdavias rretpabjvat;¥ which if any 
one shall contend to mean the loss of his father only, yet 
still he and Heraclides will not set horses together. For 
if Phalaris fled alone from Astypalsa, neither wife nor child 
nor any relation following him, according to the Letters, 
how came the old woman to be roasted at Agrigentum ? 
Jamblichus” brings in Abaris the Hyperborean in company 
with Pythagoras to Phalaris’s court: but our Sophist has 
writ a letter for him,* wherein he refuses to come. So little 
regard had he to fit his stories to true history: and I have 
had too much regard to him, in giving him the honour and 
patience of so long an examination. 


I must now beg the favour of one word with our late 
Editors of this author. They have told the world, in their 
Preface, that (among other specimens of their diligence) they 
collated the King’s MS. as far as the xu. Epistle; and 
would have done so throughout, but that the library-keeper, 
out of his singular humanity, denied them the further use of 
it.y This was meant as a lash for me, who had the honour 
then and since to serve his Majesty in that office. I must 
own ‘twas very well resolved of them, to make the preface 
and the book all of a piece; for they have acted in this 
calumny both the injustice of the Tyrant, and the forgery 


™ De Polit. "Evéxpnee 8¢ kal rhy pntépa. Y Epist. xlix. 
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of the Sophist. For my own part, I should never have 
honoured it with a refutation in print, but have given it the 
neglect that is due to weak detraction, had I not been 
engaged to my friend to write this censure upon Phalaris ; 
where to omit to take notice of that slander, would be 
tacitly to own it. The true story is thus. A bookseller 
came to me, in the name of the Editors, to beg the use of 
the manuscript. It was not then in my custody: but as 
soon as I had the power of it, I went voluntarily and offered 
it him ; bidding him tell the collator not to lose any time, 
for I was shortly to go out of town for two months. “Twas 
delivered, used, and returned. Not a word said by the 
bearer, nor the least suspicion in me, that they had not 
finished the collation. For, I speak from experiment, they 
had more days to compare it in than they needed to have 
hours. *Tis a very little book, and the writing as legible as 
print. Well, the collation, it seems, was sent defective to 
Oxon; and the blame, I suppose, laid upon me. I returned 
again to the library, some months before the Edition was 
finished: no application was made for further use of the 
manuscript. Thence I went for a whole fortnight to Oxon, 
where the book was then printing; conversed in the very 
college where the Editors resided. Not the least whisper 
there ofthe manuscript. After a few weeks, out comes the 
new Edition, with this sting in the mouth of it. “Twas a 
surprise, indeed, to read there, that our manuscript was not 
perused. Could not they have asked for it again, then, after 
my return? “Twas neither singular nor common humanity 
not to inquire into the truth of the thing, before they ven- 
tured to print, which is a sword in the hand of a child. But 
there is a reason for every thing ; and the mystery was soon . 
revealed. As for the King’s manuscript, they had no want 
nor desire of it; for, as I shall shew by and by, they had 
neither industry nor skill to use either that or their own. 
And for my part, I, it seems, had the hard hap, in some 
private conversation, to say the Epistles were a spurious 
piece, and unworthy of a new edition. Hine ille lacryme,. 
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This was a thing deeply resented; and to have spoken to me 
about the manuscript, had been to lose a plausible occasion 
of taking revenge. 

Pro singulari sud humanitate! 1 could produce several 
letters from learned professors abroad, whose books our 
Editors may in time be fit to read, wherein these very same 
words are said of me candidly and seriously. For I endea- 
vour to oblige even foreigners by all courtesy and humanity ; 
much more would I encourage and assist any useful designs 
at home. And I heartily wish that I could do any service 
to that young gentleman of great hopes whose name is‘set to 
the Edition. I can do him no greater at present than to 
remove some blemishes from the book that is ascribed to 
him: which I desire may be taken aright; to be no dispar- 
agement to himself, but a reproof only to his teachers. 

It is counted an ill omen to stumble at the threshold. 
In the very first epistle, to Alcibous, we have these words, 
Puyjs 5&@ vooov iarpos tadtat Odvaros: bv dverayBéorartov 
avtl TroANGY Kal peydXwv adtxnuatwv, ovK axovclwv, ov 
éuol mpotpémets, ANN éxovolwv, av avtos elpyacat, Tpoc- 
Séyou: that is, for a disease of the soul, the only physician is 
death: do you therefore expect a most painful one for those 
many and great injustices, not involuntary ones, such as you 
accuse me of, but voluntary ones, that yourself have com- 
mitted. Let us see now how our new Editors have man- 
aged this passage. First, they interpret dvewayQéortarov 
nulli gravem; meaning, I suppose, that Alcibous’s death 
would be grievous to nobody. Which not only produces 
a flat and far-fetched sense, but is contrary to the rules 
of good language. For the Greek is in the superlative 
degree: let them put it then nulli gravissimam ; and it will 
shew them the error of their version. It will be evident 
to such as know propriety of speech, that averay@éoraroy, 
since no dative case follows it, must be referred to Alcibous, 
and to nobody else. I do not expect from our Editors much 
sagacity in way of critic; but though they could not of 
themselves find out the true reading, yet methinks they 
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might have embraced it when they saw it in the manu- 
script ;* which reads it dv dy érayOéotarov, a most grievous 
and cruel death, meaning that in the Brazen Bull; which he 
calls in the cxxi1. Epist. dreOpov dyOnpérarov,t an epithet 
of the same root and signification. ‘Ay in this place is an 
expletive particle, qapamAnpopatixoy, as the grammarians 
call it; which being a rare and quaint usage was the cause 
of corrupting the text. 

The next words in the same passage, aducnudrev, ovx 
dxovolwy, our elegant interpreters render scelera, non invita. 
And this we are to receive for one of their many improve- 
ments after the former translators. Those old ones, good 
honest men, put us off with plain country Latin, scelera, non 
preter voluntatem patrata, and other such periphrases. For, 
as it was in their days believed, dxwy signified wnwilling, and 
was always meant of the agent; axovovos was involuntary, 
and generally meant of the action. And this latter, when it 
signifies the action, cannot be expressed in Latin by one 
single word. For involuntarius was not in use; and invitus 
is the same with axwy, and is always spoken of the person, 
never of the thing. So that if any body else had said ecelera 
invita, unwilling crimes, some bold readers would be apt to 
take it for barbarism and nonsense; but coming from those 
great geniuses, with whom Learning, that is a leaving the 
world, has taken her last residence, they receive this as a 
new discovery in language, like another of theirs in geo- 
graphy.* 

In the very next words to these, axovolwv, av éuot 
apotpérrers, let us see if they make any better work there. 
Invita, ad que me hortaris ; involuntary crimes, to which you 
exhort me, says the version of our late Editors. Admirably 


[* Boyle denies that any of the MSS. which he saw had this reading: see 
his Exam. p. 204. The King’s MS. (which is now before me) certainly has, 
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well done again! Pray, how can this Alcibous, a Messenian, 
be said to exhort him to those cruelties, who so much 
abhorred him and then, (as it is in this very Letter,) that he 
had the physician his townsman tried for his own life for 
saving the Tyrant’s? It would puzzle a common wit to re- 
concile this; but here’s a note upon this passage, that will 
set every thing aright. dd que me hortaris ;| i. e. Moribus 
tuis nequissimis provocas.» Commend me to these annota- 
tors for a help at a dead lift. To provoke a man, we see, 
with the basest tricks, is, in their language, to exhort him. 
So that when they, by a vile aspersion, instead of thanks for 
a kindness received, have given me just provocation to 
answer them as they deserve, it is only, in their manner, to 
exhort me to do it. It is my singular humanity, that I do 
not follow their exhortation. But I am apt to believe, that 
even the Sophist himself, as illiterate as he was, would 
disdain to own such a version to be the echo of his meaning. 
Had he had in his thoughts so ridiculous a sense as they 
father upon him, he would have said then eis a, or éf’ a 
éué mpotpémes. For that is the syntax of mporpérw, when 
it signifies to exhort. Whereas & éuol mpotpémes (the oy in 
the text is for @) is, in that sense, as absurd and incon- 
gruous in Greek, as gue miht hortaris, or que mihi provocas, 
would be in Latin. I think I have shewn already, that 
mpotpérrewy is here overdifew, exprobrare, to accuse and re- 
proach: those involuntary wrongs that you lay to my charge. 
*Tis true the word is not used in this acceptation by any 
ancient authors. I have mentioned it therefore above, as a 
token of a more recent writer. But, without doubt, it was 
of known use in the age of the Sophist, and the innovation 
was not at all improper. For as the ancients, both in 
poetry and prose, used mpodépecy to denote this meaning, 


Tacrépa pos mpodépers, KdANCTOV Byetdos adirdvrwv,* 
so, by a like metaphor and analogy, we may use mporpétreiv 
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to express the same notion: just as the Latins say vitio 
VERTERE. All this, I suppose, was known to the translator 
of Phalaris, who is commonly, but I believe falsely, sup- 
posed to be Cujacius; for he interprets it very well, cujus- 
modi mihi objicis. But that edition, and another of Aldus, 
though the two principal of all, and both of them in the 
public library at Oxon, had yet the odd fortune to lie all the 
while concealed from our late Editors that lived there.¢ 

I was but just now in the mind to oblige them, by going 
through their whole book, and correcting for them all the 
faults that give offence to the best readers. But now that I 
cast my eye backwards, it makes me look as blank at the 
prospect of all that’s to come, as Hercules did, when, after 
he had made a bargain unseen, he saw the stables of Augeas. 
For if the very first Epistle, of nine lines only, has taken me 
up four pages in scouring, what a sweet piece of work 
should I have of it to cleanse all the rest for them? I must 
beg their excuse therefore for the present; and shall only, 
to keep my promise, give one touch of their industry and 
skill in making use of the manuscript. 

They have confessed to us they collated the uanaseriia 
to the xL. Epistle.4 But, it seems, they could make no use 
of its various lections but in one single place, Epist. xxv1. 
It is writ to one Ariphrades, to caution his son to leave off 
plotting against Phalaris; tva, dray ém’ aiT@ yévytar TO 
xax@ Svatelvov év ols éott, wn mpootroinOA Soxeiy Hyvon- 
xévat; lest, when punishment overtakes him for persisting in 
his present courses, he pretend he had not fair warning. But 
what now do our new Editors make of this? S:aretvwv év ols 
éore they translate swam expendens conditionem. ‘This puts 
me in mind of the old Greek proverb, that Leucon carries 
one thing, and his ass quite another. For here’s no affinity 
at all between the text and the version, which would every 
whit as well agree to any other words in the book. Even 
our Editors themselves seem sensible of this; for they give 
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us this note upon it, that dvateivw cannot admit here of any 
other meaning: and yet they find it no where else used in this 
sense. I dare pass my word for the truth of this latter 
part: to the former I shall say more anon. So that, say 
they, the better reading is in the King’s manuscript, 5ca tivov 
év ols dott, i. e. for those things which he now does. In the 
King’s manuscript, which I have now by me, it was written 
at first dvare(voy: but another hand has rased out the e, 
as appears by the void space, and made it d:4 trievwv. This 
corrector, whoever he was, though we know him from hence 
to be a sorry critic, yet he was a degree above our new 
Editors. For he made his riywy an enclitic; but they theirs 
an interrogative, as we see by their accent. Which in this 
place is directly against either common grammar or common 
sense, choose whether they please. But the genuine lection 
and meaning is, as I rendered it above; S:atelvwv év ols 
éott, persisting and proceeding in his present ways. So in 
the xxx1x. Epist. pévwy év ols éoru,* continuing in the present 
station. *Tis true our Editors will not find dcarelvwy thus 
rendered in their dictionaries: but they may please to 
enlarge them then from this very place. For is not dsvare/va 
exactly the same as the Latin PERTENDO? And is not per- 
tendo to persist and persevere ? 


Verim si incipies, neque pertendes naviter.t 


Even the version ascribed to Cujacius has here the true 
interpretation, persistens tn proposito ; which I would advise 
our Editors to consult when they design to oblige the world 
by another edition. 

This is all the use they have made of the King’s manu- 
script: let us see if they have been more diligent in their . 
own. In the xxxiv. Epist. the Tyrant tells one Pollux, 


* Asarelyo alium sensum hic vix admittit, in eodem tamen usurpatum 
nullibi invenio. Melius itaque in MS. Regio.... 8: tlywy éy ols éort,.... 
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who wondered he was grown so recluse and difficult of 
access, éym 5¢ évdeéorepov on hevyw mwdvras avOpwrous ; 
nay, says he, I avoid company less than I ought to do, for 
I have found no faith either among strangers or friends. 
Our new interpreters have given us here a cast of their 
critic ; for instead of évdeéorepoy they venture to read éxrev- 
éorepov, ego jam seduld omnes fugio:® as for the former 
lection, they confess they know not what to make on’t. 
Here are your workmen to mend an author; as bungling 
tinkers do old kettles: there was but one hole in the text 
before they meddled with it, but they leave it with two. 
For the fault is not in évdeéorepoy, but in #57; which is to 
be corrected 7 de?: dvdeéorepov 4 Set, minds quam par est, 
minds quam oportet. This is so very easy an emendation, 
that a small dose of sagacity might have found it out by 
conjecture. But what will the men of letters think of our 
Editors? will they commend their skill or their industry 
most ? when I assure them, that all the three manuscripts 
which they pretend to have collated have it plainly and 
fairly 74 Set. Which fault will the Editors plead to? to 
make a public boast of collating three manuscripts, and 
yet neglect every one of them? or, to have observed in the 
manuscripts so certain a correction, without either know- 
ledge to make use on’t themselves, or ingenuity to commu- 
nicate it to the world? ’*Tis a bad business on either side; 
and yet it receives a great aggravation from this other which 
follows. Epist. uxvi11. Phalaris, to encourage his son’s 
bounty; I do not think, says he, you spend me too much 
money, GAN éwautov évdcéotepov etploxw Hon ypnoTornte 
matdos vanpeteiv, but I rather think I allow you too sparingly 
for so generous a son. Here is évoeéorepov 76n comes again. 
Now, every one of the manuscripts have it here too 7 
def: two of which, they pretend, in their Preface, to have 
thoroughly collated. And yet they take not the least notice 


& Legendum forsan éxrevéorepoy, quam enim interpretationem évdeeorrepoy 
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of this plain emendation, évdeéorepov 4 Set, parciits equo, 
parciis quam oportet ; but blunder on with the vulgar read- 
ing, and translate it, But I find myself too poor to supply 
your liberality." Which, besides that it does not answer 
the words of the Greek, (which would then have been 767, 
) xpnot.) makes mere nonsense of the context. For in the 
very next sentence he tells his son, you shall sooner want 
Friends to give it to, than I want money to give. Ingenious 
translators! to make him complain of poverty, and in the 
same breath to declare that he has riches without end. 

Let this serve for a short specimen of their care and 
skill in using of manuscripts. I have many more instances 
ready at hand.; but their humanity, I hope, will pardon me, 
if I don’t produce them now, nor now proceed, as I once 
thought, to weed all their book for them. My time does 
not lie upon my hands; and this tract must be only a short 
appendix to the book of my friend: but it’s likely hereafter, 
if, in their way of speaking, they mightily exhort me to it, I 
may be at their service; if not in this, yet in another lan- 
guage: to carry the fame and glory of our Editors, whither 
such Editions as theirs seldom go, to foreign universities. 


b Ego me pauperiorem invenio, quam ut filii benignitati sufficere possim. 
(Sed meipsum pauperiorem, &c.—D.] 


OF 


THEMISTOCLES'’S EPISTLES. 


SIR, 


I pREsUME I have been as good as my word, in 
detecting the cheat of Phalaris’s Epistles: the other part of 
my promise was a censure of Atsop’s Fables. But, before I 
meddle with those, I am willing, now that my hand’s in, to 
examine some other impostures of this sort, out of the same 
schools of the Sophists. It will be no unpleasant labour to 
me, nor, I hope, unprofitable to others, to pull off the 
disguise from those little pedants, that have stalked about so 
long in the apparel of heroes. 

The Epistles of Themistocles were printed first at Rome, 
in MDCXxvI., out of a manuscript in the Vatican. The 
editor, a Greek bishop,* believed them genuine; but there 
were some that suspected a forgery, as Leo Allatius® informs 
us; who himself leaves the matter in doubt; but withal 
observes in their favour, that nobody had ever said a word 
in print to prove them to be spurious. Suidas> is an evi- 
dence in their behalf; for, speaking of their reputed author, 
he says, he has writ Letters full of spirit, éyparypev émicroXas 
gpovnparos yeyovoas. He, I think, is the only old writer 
that makes any mention of them. Which alone, as before 
in Phalaris’s case, is a shrewd prejudice against their credit 
and reputation. Thucydides* and Charon Lampsacenus say, 
that Themistocles, when he fied into Asia, made his address 
to Artaxerxes, who was newly come to the throne; wherein 


{* Caryophilus, archbishop of Iconium.—D.] 
* De Script. Socrat. p. 78. bV. Ceniorox. 
© Lib. i. p. 90. 
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they are followed by Cornelius Nepos4 and Plutarch, against 
the common tradition of Ephorus, Heraclides, and most 
others, that make Xerxes the father to be then alive. Some 
writers® relate that he had five cities given him by the 
Persian, others but three. Now, if the Letters had been 
known to any of those authors, both these disputes had been 
soon at an end, or rather never had been raised. For he 
himself expressly says,‘ it was Xerxes he went to, and that 
he gave him but three cities. Now, where could these 
Eyisitles lie, unknown and invisible, from Themistocles’s 
time to Suidas? We must needs say, that the Letters had a 
worse exostracism than their author; since he was banished 
but for ten years, but they for a thousand. 

II. *Tis observable, that every one of the Letters bear 
date after his banishment, and contain a complete narrative 
of all his story afterwards, without the least gap or inter- 
ruption. Now, ’tis hard to say, whether is the more strange 
of the two; that not one single letter of his before that time 
should be preserved, or not one afterwards lost, though 
written from so distant places, Argos, Corcyra, Epirus, 
Ephesus, Magnesia, from whence there was no very sure 
conveyance to Athens. What a cross vicissitude of fortune! 
while the author is in prosperity, all his letters are unlucky ; 
and not one of them is missing after he himself miscarried. 
But the Sophist can easily account for this, though Themis- 
tocles cannot; for here are no letters before his exile, 
because the latter part of his life was the whole tour and 
compass that the Sophist designed to write of: and not a 
letter afterwards perished, because, being forged in a sophist’s 
closet, they run no hazard at all of being lost in the car- 
riage. 

III. Themistocles was an eloquent man; but here are 
some touches in his Letters of such an elevated strain, that, 
if he did not go to school to Gorgias Leontinus, the Sophist 


4 Vita Themistoc. ¢ Plutarch, Diodor., Atheneus, &c. 
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of that time, I can hardly believe he writ them. The his- 
torians tell us moderately, that, after he was driven from 
home, he was made much on at Argos; but he himeelf is all 
melting when he talks on that subject. He was met, he 
says, on the road by two Argivans of his acquaintance, 
who, when he told them the news of his banishment, railed 
bitterly at the Athenians: but when they heard he was 
going to Delphi, rather than to their town, in a kind quarrel 
they tell him, that the Athenians had justly punished him,» 
since he so much wronged the city of Argos, to think of any 
sanctuary but that. Well, he goes with them to Argos; and 
there the whole city teazes him by mere force to take the 
government upon him,' taking it as the greatest injury, that 
he offered to decline it. These, you'll say, are choice 

flowers both of courtesy and of rhetoric; but there’s another 

clearly beyond them, where he tells us, that he is so re- 

solved of going to the Persian court, though it was a des- 

perate risk, that neither the advice of his friends, nor his 

father Neocles’s ghost, nor his uncle Themistocles’s, nor au- 

gury, nor omen, nor Apollo’s oracle itself, should be able 

to dissuade himi Here’s a bold resolute blade for you! 

here’s your stoical xéxpsxa! ’*Tis almost impossible for a 

sophist not to betray himself. Nothing will relish and go 

down with them that is ordinary and natural. Then they 

applaud themselves most, when they have said a forced, 

extravagant thing. If one speaks of any civility, the com- 

pliment must be strained beyond all decorum. If he makes 

a resolution, he must needs swagger and swear, and be as 

wilful as a madman. 

IV. The subject of many of the Letters is common- 
place; mere chat, and telling a tale, without any business ; 
an errand not worth sending to the next town, much less to 
be brought from remote countries some hundreds of leagues. 


s Ep. i. 
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The xv. and xvii. Letters are written to enemies, his 
friends, I suppose, failing in their correspondence; and con- 
tain nothing but a little scolding, which was scarce worth 
the long carriage from Ephesus to Athens. 

V. In the xx. Epistle we have this story: when The- 
mistocles was at Corcyra, he designed for Sicily, to Gelo 
the Syracusian tyrant. But just as he was going a ship- 
board, the news came that Gelo was dead, and his brother 
Hiero succeeded him. Now, if we make it appear that 
Hiero was come to the crown some years before Themis- 
tocles’s banishment and this voyage to Corcyra, what be- 
comes of the credit of our Epistles? *Tis true, the chrono- 
logy of this part of history is not so settled and agreed,* 
as to amount to a demonstration against the Letters; but, 
however, when joined with the arguments preceding, at least 
it will come up to a high probability. Theophrastus, in his 
treatise Of Monarchy,' relates, that when Hiero had sent 
race-horses and a most sumptuous tent to the Olympian 
games, Themistocles advised the Greeks to plunder the 
Tyrant’s tent, rod rupdvvov, and not to let his horses run. 
"Tis evident, then, if Theophrastus speak properly, that 
Hiero was monarch of Syracuse when Themistocles was at 
Olympia ; but it’s most certain he never came thither after 
his exile. ' 

But, to deal fairly, it must be confessed, that Aélian, in 
telling this story, varies from Theophrastus; for he says 
Hiero himself came to the games.™ But that he would go 
thither in person, after he got the government, is wholly 
improbable. So that, if Ailian be believed, this business 
must have been done before Hiero came to the throne. For 
even in Gelo’s life-time, who left him the monarchy, he kept 
horses for the race, and won at the Pythian games, Pythiad 
the xxvi.," which answers to Olymp. txxrv. 3. But, be- 
sides that Theophrastus is of much greater authority, the 
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other refutes himself in the very next words. For he says, 
Themistocles hindered Hiero upon this pretence, that he, 
that had not shared in the common danger, ought not to share 
in the common festival: where it’s certain by the common 
danger he means Xerxes’s expedition, when Gelo either 
refused or delayed to give the Greeks his assistance.° This 
affront then was put upon Hiero after that expedition. But 
the very next Olympiad after, Hiero was in the monarchy.? 
It cannot be true, then, that his first accession to the throne 
was, according to the Letters, while Themistocles stayed at 
Corcyra. 

Besides these inferences and deductions, we have the 
express verdict and declaration of most of the chronologers,4 
who place the beginning of Hiero’s reign Olymp. Lxxv. 3., 
and Themistocles’s banishment seven years after, Olymp. 
Lxxvi1. 2. The Arundelian Marble, indeed, differs from 
all these in the periods of Gelo and Hiero; which would 
quite confound all this argumentation from notes of time. 
But, either that chronologer is quite out, or we can safely 
believe nothing in history. For he makes Gelo first invade 
the government two years after Xerxes’s expedition. But 
Herodotus’ spends half a dozen pages in the account of an 
embassy to Gelo from Sparta and Athens, to desire his 
assistance against the Persian. And ’tis agreed among all, 
that Gelo’s victory over the Carthaginians in Sicily was got 
the very same day with the battle at Salamis.* 

VI. The whole volume of Themistocles’s Letters con- 
sists of xxi. only, and three of these are taken up in 
the story of Pausanias. The second is writ to Pausanias 
himself, before that Spartan’s conspiracy with the Per- 
sian was discovered. There he exhorts him to modera- 
tion in his prosperity, lest some very great turn of fortune 
should speedily befall him. Can you desire now a surer 
indication of a sophist? Without doubt, he that penned 

° Herod. vii. c. 163. Diod. xi. p. 21. P Diod. xi. p. 29. 
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this epistle knew beforehand what happened to Pausanias, 
who was soon after recalled home by the magistrates, and 
put to death for treason. The xrx. is to Pausanias again, 
but after his conspiracy was detected. Here he tells the 
particulars of that plot, as exactly as if he had been one of 
the Ephori that overheard it. Nay, he foretells him, that 
the Lacedemonians would take away his life. Now, besides 
that Themistocles would scorn to insult so, and rail to no 
purpose, as this letter does, he would surely have had more 
wit than knowingly to write to the dead. For, at the same 
time he heard those particulars of Pausanias’s treason, he 
must needs hear of his execution, since those things were 
not known till after his death, and the rifling of his papers. 
The vi. Epistle is a long narrative of the whole business 
of Pausanias; for that was a subject worthy of eloquence, 
and therefore was to receive ornament from the pen of the 
Sophist. But it was scarce worthy of Themistocles to send 
such a long news-letter to Athens, where, in all likelihood, 
the story was common before he heard of it himself. 

But how shall we reconcile this affair of Pausanias ac- 
cording to the Letters with what Diodorus has left us upon 
the same subject? The Letters, we see, make Themistocles 
to be banished before Pausanias was suspected ;* and make 
the one reside at Argos while the other was convicted and 
put to death". But Diodorus, who has brought all his his- 
tory into the method of Annals, places the death of Pausa- 
nias Olymp. Lxxv. 4.,” and the exile of Themistocles six 
years after, Olymp. Lxxvi1. 2.~ Now, I would fain know 
of our Sophist, how he came to dispose and suit his matters 
so negligently, to bring Pausanias upon the stage again, 
when he had been six years in his grave? I imagine he 
will refer me to Thucydides,x who makes an immediate 
transition from one story to the other; ‘ That the Spartans 
** accused Themistocles, who was then banished from home, 
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‘“* of conspiring with Pausanias.’’ This, indeed, might draw 
the Sophist and some others into a mistake. But it may 
be taken two ways: either that it was done presently upon 
the death of Pausanias; or a few years after, when Themis- 
tocles’s exile gave the Spartans, that hated and feared him, 
an opportunity to ruin him. Plutarch follows the first 
way; for he makes Themistocles, after his banishment, to 
have private dealings with Pausanias; in which opinion he 
favours the author of these Letters. But the second will 
rather appear to be the sense of Thucydides, if we consider 
that he places the matter of Pausanias just after the flight 
of Xerxes ;* but when Themistocles went into Asia, he 
makes Artaxerxes to be in the throne,* which was a con- 
siderable while after. Besides that Diodorus, whose design 
was to refer all occurrences to years, and not to follow the 
thread of story beyond the annual period, is of more credit, 
in a point of chronology, than Plutarch or any other[s] that 
write Lives by the lump. 


y In Themist. p. 224. 7 P. 68. « Pp. 90. 
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SOCRATES’S EPISTLES. 


THe Epistles of Socrates, and his scholars, Xenophon, 
Aristippus, &c., were published out of the Vatican Library 
by the learned Leo Allatius, and printed at Paris, mpcxxxvil. 
He was so fully persuaded himself, and so concerned to 
have others think, that they are the legitimate offspring of 
those authors they are laid to, that he has guarded and pro- 
tected them, in a dialogue of Lv11. pages in quarto, against 
all the objections that he or his friends could raise. And 
nobody since, that ever I heard of, has brought the matter 
into controversy. But I am inclined to believe, that, by 
that time I have done with them, it will be no more a con- 
troversy, but that they are spurious. I shall make use of 
nothing that Allatius has brought, except one objection only, 
and that I shall both manage in a new way, and defend it 
against all his exceptions. 

I. The first Letter is Socrates’s to some king, ’tis sup- 
posed to Archelaus king of Macedonia, in which he refuses 
to go to him, though invited in the most kind and obliging 
manner. That he really denied his company to Archelaus 
and others, we are assured from very good hands; which 
was the ground for our falsary to forge this epistle. But, I 
believe, none of those that mention it make so tall a com- 
pliment to Socrates as he does here to himself. For he 
says, the king offered him part of his kingdom; and, that he 
should not come thither to be commanded, but to command 
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both his subjects and himself.* Can you desire a better 
token of a sophist than this? ’Tis a fine offer, indeed, to a 
poor old man, that had nothing but his staff and one coat to 
his back. But a sophist abhors mediocrity ; he must always . 
say the greatest thing; and make a tide and a flood, though 
it be but in a basin of water. 

II. Well; our philosopher goes on, and gives a reason 
of his refusal; that his demon forbid him to go: and then 
he falls into the long story of what happened to him in the 
battle at Delium, which was a tale of twenty years’ standing 
at the date of this letter. But the Sophist had read it in 
Plato; and he would not miss the opportunity of an elo- 
quent narration. I will not here insist upon the testimony 
of Athenzus,® that the whole business is a mere fiction of 
Plato’s: let that be left in the middle. But we may safely 
infer thus much from it; that even Athensus himself, whose 
curiosity nothing escaped, never met with these Epistles. 
Which alone creates a just suspicion that they were forged 
since his days, especially when the universal silence of all 
antiquity gives a general consent to it. 

There’s a passage, indeed, in Libanius,* which, in Alla- 
tius’s judgment, seems plainly to declare that he had seen 
this very epistle. For, after he had mentioned Socrates’s 
refusal to go to Scopas, and Eurylochus, and Archelaus, he 
adds, Avray dé éSeounv trav émicronev, év éxelvais Tov 
dvOpwrov Kddd\ora dv iSere. Now, should we concede 
what Allatius would have, this is all that can be inferred 
from thence in their favour, that they are older than Liba- 
nius, which I am willing to believe; and that he believed 
them true, which I matter not at all. For so we have seen 
Stobseus, Suidas, and others, cry up Phalaris for a genuine 
book; and yet I fancy none of my readers are now of their 


® Ths BaciAclas Epns [Zpnoas.—D.] wpos d:dévar. and “Aptoyra nal ray &AAw 
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opinion. But, with Allatius’s good leave, I would draw the 
words of Libanius to a quite contrary purpose. After he 
had said that many princes had solicited Socrates, by letter, 
to come and live in their courts, and he answered them all 
with a denial, But, says he, J want the Letters themselves, in 
which you might perfectly see the spirit of the man. This, 
to me, is an indication that the Letters he means were not 
extant. For if he had them in his hand, according to 
Allatius, how could he want them? And ’tis plain he 
speaks here of several letters, being replies to several mes- 
sages; but in this collection here’s but a single one. J 
wish, says he, the Letters were to be had; in those you might 
read his character. If this be the sense of those words, as 
probably it is, Libanius is so far from being patron to our 
| Epistles, that he is a positive witness against them. 

III. The vir. Letter is writ by Socrates to one of those 
that had fled to Thebes from the violence of the xxx. Ty- 
rants; in which he gives him an account of the state of 
Athens since their departure; that himself was now hated by 
the Tyrants, because he would have no hand in the condem- 
nation of Leon the Salaminian: and then he tells the story at 
large. Now, here’s a manifest discovery that the Letters 
are supposititious. For the business of Leon was quite over 
before those fugitives left the town. For Leon was mur- 
dered before Theramenes was;4 and Theramenes was mur- 
dered before Thrasybulus and his party fled to Thebes. 
And that Socrates means them in this letter, ’tis evident 
from hence, that he speaks here of their conspiracy to resort 
privately towards Athens, and set upon the Tyrants; which 
afterwards came to pass. 

IV. The vitt., 1x., x1I., and x11I. are Letters of jest and 
raillery between Antisthenes and Aristippus and Simon the 
shoemaker. *Tis an affront to the memory of those men to 
believe they would fool and trifle in that manner; especially, 
send such impertinent stuff as far as from Sicily to Athens, 
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which could not decently be spoken even in merriment at a 
table. 

V. In the x11. Epistle, among the acquaintance of 
Simon he names Pheedrus, the same that gives the title to 
the Dialogue of Plato; and the xxv. is writ by Phzdrus 
himself to Plato; and both these are dated after Socrates’s 
death. I will appeal now to Athenzeus, if these two letters 
can be genuine. He, among other errors in chronology for 
which he chastises Plato, brings this in for one, that he 
introduces Phedrus discoursing with Socrates, who must cer- 
tainly be dead before the days of that philosopher. How 
comes he then to survive him in these Episiles, and dis- 
course so passionately of his death? “Tis true, for want of 
ancient history, we cannot back this authority with any 
other testimony. But I am sure, all those that have a just 
esteem for Athenzus, can have no slight one of this argu- 
ment against the credit of the Letters. 

VI. The xv. Epistle gives Xenophon a long narrative of 
Socrates’s trial and death, being writ presently after by one 
of his scholars* that was present at both. Among other par- 
ticulars, he tells him, that the oration or charge against So- 
crates was drawn up by Polycrates the Sophist.£ But I doubt 
this will turn to a charge against another sophist for counter- 
feiting letters. For I think I can plainly prove, that at the 
date of this letter there was no such report ever mentioned, 
that Polycrates had any hand in it; and that this false 
tradition, which afterwards obtained in the world, and gave 
occasion to our writer to say it in his letter, did not begin 
till some years after Socrates’s condemnation. 

Diogenes Laértius brings Hermippus’s testimony, that 
Polycrates made the charge uvéypawe 58 rov Adyov 
ITodveparns 6 codicths, &s dnow “Epyrmos. But, in 
opposition to this, he presently subjoins, “ that Phavorinus, 
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‘in the first book of his Commentaries, says, that Poly- 
‘* crates’s oration against Socrates is not true and real, 
‘* because he mentions in it the walls built by Conon six 
- years after Socrates’s death.” To which Laértius sub- 
scribes his own assent, xal éoriv ottws Eyov, and so it is. 
I may freely say, that this passage of Phavorinus has not 
been yet rightly understood. It is generally interpreted as 
if he denied the oration that is attributed to Polycrates to be 
really his. But this is very far from being his opinion. 
For then he would be flatly confuted by Isocrates, a witness 
unanswerable, who, in a discourse which he addresses to this 
very Polycrates, tells him, J perceive you value yourself most 
upon two orations, The Apology of Busiris, and Accusation 
of Socrates. But Phavorinus’s meaning was, that Poly- 
crates did not make that oration for a true charge to be 
spoke at the trial of Socrates, but writ it several years after, 
for no other trial than that of his own wit. The words in 
the Greek can admit of no other sense; M1 elvas adnOH Tov 
Noyov tov IIoAvKpdrous Kata Swxpdtovs ev avt@ yap.. 
pevnpovever Tov U7rd Kovwvos teryav, &c. Observe, that he 
says pynpovever, Polycrates mentions: if he had denied him 
to be the author, he would have said in the passive, there ts 
mentioned. Besides, he expressly calls it tov Noyov Tov 
IToX\vxpdrovs, only denies it to be d\767. But, if he had 
denied it to be his, he would have said, M7 elvac ITonv- 
Kparovs Tov NOyov Tov Kata Ywxpdtovs: as Laértius speaks 
in other places; Aaxedatpoviwvy Ionttelav, hv pyow ovx 
elvat Revopavros 6 Mdryvns Anunrpios ;i Avadoyous, .. . ods 
ITevalotparos 6 ‘Edéouos EXeye ph) elvat Aioxyivovs This, I 
think, is sufficiently clear. Now we are to know, it was the 
custom of the old sophists to make an ostentation of their 
art upon some difficult subjects and paradoxes, such as other 
people could speak nothing to; as the commendation of 
a fever or the gout. Polycrates, therefore, to shew his 
rhetoric in this way, writ an apology of Busiris, that killed 
h "En) rij Bovolpidos Grodoyle Kal TH Zwxpdrous karnyoplg. Isoc. Busir. 
i In Xenoph. 3 In Aischine. 
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and eat his guests ; and of Clytemnestra, that murdered her 
husband :* and to give a proof of his skill, as well in ac- 
cusing virtue, as in excusing vice, he writ an indictment 
against Socrates; not aA704, the true one, as Phavorinus 
truly says, but only a scholastic exercise; such as Plato, 
Xenophon, Libanius, and others, writ in his defence. So 
that we are no more forced to believe that his oration was 
the true charge that was spoken at Socrates’s trial, than that 
he really pleaded for Clytemnestra when Orestes was going 
to kill her. Nay, it appears to me, from Isocrates himself, 
that it was but a scholastic exercise, and after Socrates’s 
death. For he blames Polycrates for reckoning Alcibiades 
among Socrates’s disciples; since, besides that nobody else 
ever counted him his scholar, had he really been so, he had 
been a commendation to his master, and not a disparage- 
ment, which was the aim of the Sophist. So that, says he, 
if the dead could have knowledge of your writings, Socrates 
would thank you. Is not this a clear indication, that So- 
crates was dead before the oration was made? and that this 
was not the true charge? For then he would have heard it 
at his trial; and there had been no occasion to say, if the 
dead could have knowledge of it. In the close of all, he 
advises him to leave off shewing his parts upon such vil- 
lanous themes, wovnpas vroBécess, lest he do public mischief, 
by putting false colours upon things. Here again we are 
plainly told, that his action against Socrates, like those for 
Busiris and Clytemnestra, was but a declamation, a theme 
and exercise in the school, and not a real indictment in the 
Areopagus at Athens. To all which let me add, that neither 
Plato, nor Xenophon, nor any body contemporary with 
Socrates, ever once mention Polycrates for the author of the 
charge; which, had the thing been true, they would cer- 
tainly have thrown in his teeth, considering the perpetual 
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quarrel between sophists and philosophers. And ’tis well 
known that the Athenians, in a penitential mood, either 
banished or put to death all those that had any hand in 
Socrates’s accusation. If Polycrates then were so eminently 
guilty as to draw up the impeachment, how could he escape 
untouched, when all the rest suffered ? 

But when the Accusation of Socrates, though only a so- 
phistical exercise, came abroad in the world, it was natural 
enough, in some process of time, that those that heard of it 
only, or but perfunctorily read it, should believe it to be the 
real charge. We have seen already, that Hermippus was in 
that mistake, who lived an hundred years after; and with 
him Quintilian, Themistius, and others innumerable. Pha- 
vorinus, it seems, alone had the sagacity, by a notice from 
chronology, to find it of a more recent date than Socrates’s 
trial. And even that very passage of Phavorinus has lain 
hitherto in the dark: so that my reader may forgive me this 
prolixity and niceness, since he learns by it a piece of news. 
As for Hermippus, lest the authority of so celebrated an 
author should deter one from so plain a truth, I will shew 
another slip of his, and a worse than this, in the story of 
Socrates. When Gryllus the son of Xenophon was slain 
in the same battle that Epaminondas was, most of the wits 
of that age writ elegies and encomiums on him, in compli- 
ment and consolation to his father. Among the rest, Her- 
mippus says,“ Socrates was one. Which is a blunder of 
no less than xxxvir. years, the interval between Socrates’s 
death and the battle of Mantinea. 

Socrates was put to death Olymp. xcv. 1., when Laches 
was magistrate. This is universally acknowledged ;" and to 
go about to prove it, were to add light to the sun. And six 


™ Laért. in Xenoph. [(“Epurwwos év rg wep) Geoppdorou xa Lwxpdrn pnot 
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years after this, Olymp. xcvu. 3., in Eubulides’s magistracy, 
Conon repaired the walls.°_ Which gave the hint to Phavo- 
rinus, and after him to Diogenes, to discover the common 
mistake about Polycrates’s oration. But Leo Allatius, to 
avoid the force of their argument, undertakes an impossible 
thing, to prolong Socrates’s life above twenty years beyond 
Laches; so that he might see Conon’s walls, and Poly- 
crates’s declamation be the true charge at his trial. Which 
he would make out, by comparing together some scraps of 
different authors, and some synchronisms of other men’s 
lives with Socrates’s. As if those things, which are only 
mistakes and unwary slips of the writers, could have any 
force or credit against so many express authorities. By the 
same way that he proceeds, I will shew the quite contrary ; 
that Socrates died twenty years before Laches’s government. 
For we have it from good hands, that Euripides,? in a play 
of his called Palamedes, using these words, ‘Exdver’, éxdvere 
tay tavoogoy, &c., desigried to lash the Athenians for 
Socrates’s murder; and the whole theatre perceiving it, 
burst into tears. Socrates therefore died before Euripides. 
But ’tis well known that the latter died six years before 
Laches was archon. Nay, Socrates must needs be dead 
before Palamedes was acted. But that was acted Olymp. 
xcr. 1.,4 which is sixteen years before Laches. Have I not 
proved now exactly the quite contrary to Allatius? But 
still I hope I have more judgment than to credit such an 
oblique argument against so many direct testimonies. If 
Allatius had looked round about him, he would not have 


° Diodor. xiv. p. 303. Phavorin., Diog. Laért. . 
P Diog. Laért. in Socrat., Argum. Isoc. Busir. [The lines are read thus in 
Philostratus, Heroica (p. 168. ed. Boisson) : 
"Exdver’, éxndvere ray wdycopov, & Aayaol, 
Tay obdty drAytvouvcay anddva Movoay. 
On which see Valckenaer ad Phen. v. 321. and Diatr. in Eurip. &c. p. 191. 
Boeckh thinks that they were added by some interpolator, when the play was 
revived after the death of Socrates, Gr. Trag. Prin. p. 185.—D.] 
9 Elian. Var. Hist. ii, 1. Schol. Aristoph. Opi. p. 401. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. 
p. 250.—D.] 
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committed so great a blunder, while he defends his Epistles 
at one post, to expose them to worse assaults. If Socrates 
died in Laches’s magistracy, one epistle must be spurious, 
that mentions Polycrates. This breach Allatius would secure, 
and therefore he will needs make him live several years 
longer. But then, say I, if we concede this to Allatius, 
not one epistle only, but the whole bundle of them are 
spurious. For, most of them plainly suppose that Socrates 
died under Laches. Even this very epistle complains that 
Xenophon was abroad when Socrates suffered,’ and that the 
expedition of Cyrus hindered him from being present then 
at Athens: and a second letter,’ to name no more, dated 
after Socrates’s death, makes Xenophon to have newly 
escaped the dangers of his long march through enemies’ 
countries. Now, all the world knows* that Cyrus’s expedi- 
tion and Xenophon’s march was in Laches’s time, and the 
year before him. So that, upon the whole, there is no 
escape, no evasion from this argument; but our Epistles 
must be convicted of a manifest cheat. 

VII. In the xvii. Letter, one of Socrates’s scholars, 
supposed to be present at Athens when the things he speaks 
of were acted, says, the Athenians put to death both Anytus 
and Melitus, the prosecutors of Socrates ;" which, being 
contrary to known matter of fact, proves the epistle to be 
a forgery. Melitus, indeed, was killed; but Anytus was 
only banished ; and several writers speak of him afterwards 
at Heraclea in Pontus.’ 

VIII. The xvii. is a Letter of Xenophon’s, inviting 
some friends to come to see him at his plantation near 
Olympia. He says, Aristippus and Phedo had made him a 
visit ; and that he recited to them his Memoirs of Socrates,¥ 
which both of them approved of.* This alone is sufficient to 

r Ep. xiv. * xviii. t Marm. Arund., Laért., Diodon &c. 
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blast the reputation of our famous Epistles. For, how is it 
likely that Aristippus would go so far to see Xenophon, who 
was always his enemy?¥ Much less would he have given 
his approbation to a book that was a satire against himself. 
For the book is yet in being; and in it he introduces 
Socrates, in a long lecture, reprehending Aristippus for his 
intemperance and lust.* Even Laértius takes notice, that 
he brought in Aristippus’s name upon that scandalous occa- 
sion out of the enmity he bare him. 

IX. We have already seen Xenophon writing Socrates’s 
Memoirs at Scillus, near Olympia. But in the xxu1.,* to 
Cebes and Simmias, he is writing them at Megara, for there 
the letter is dated. And in the xx1.,f to Xanthippe, he 
invites her to come to him to Megara. One would think 
there was [were] more sophists than one had a finger in this 
volume of letters; or if he was but one author, nature gave 
him a short memory, without the blessing of a great wit. 
*Tis true, upon Socrates’s execution, his scholars left Athens 
for fear, and retired to Megara, to the house of Euclides ;* 
which occasioned our Sophist to bring Xenophon thither 
too. But he should have remembered, that while they were 
scared out of Athens, for fear of their own lives, he was 
safe at a great distance, in the retinue of Agesilaus; from 
whose company he went to Scillus, without ever residing at 
Megara. Nay, the Sophist is so indiscreet as to bring in 
Xenophon in forma pauperis, to beg and receive relief from 
Cebes and Simmias; whereas every body knows that he got 
‘great riches in the war, and lived in very great splendour 
and hospitality at Scillus.® 


Y Hevopay 8é elxe xpds abrdy dvcpevGs. Laért. in Aristippo. 

z Xenoph. Memorab. lib. ii. in princip. 

[* It is given to Eschines in the ed. of Orell, where, at p. 244., see the 
remarks of Luzac on what he thinks to be the meaning of drouynuoveduara in 
this Epistle.—D. ] 
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X. In the xxrv. Epistle, Plato says he is quite weary of 
a city life, and had therefore retired into the country, dca- 
tpiBwv ov paxpay 'Edeotidéwy; which Allatius translates 
non longe ab Ephestiadibus. He ought to have said ad 
Hephestiadis ; for the true word in the Greek is ‘Hoaiort- 
aéav. Plato had some estate there, which he disposed of in 
his will: 16 év Hoatotiadav yoplov, as ’tis in Laértius.c 
Hesychius, Hoaoridéar, AOnvaiosr. Stephanus Byz., Hdac- 
oriddat, Ojos AOnvalwyv* .... 1a toma, é& ‘Hdaotiadav, 
&c. In the Roman manuscript of Laértius ’tis writ évids- 
ortddwv; which manner of spelling is found also in Hesy- 
chius, I¢lorios, Hpws...ad’ ov... Idioridda. If the reader 
does believe that our letter-monger, like Hesychius, spelt 
the word wrong, he will be satisfied of the forgery; for 
surely Plato himself knew the true name of his own estate. 
But if he incline to absolve the author, and lay the blame 
upon the copiers, he may please to accept of this only as an 
emendation. 

XI. The xxvii. Epistle is Aristippus’s to his daughter 
Arete; which perhaps is the very same that is mentioned by 
Laértius, who, among the writings of this philosopher, 
names émrtoroNy mpos Apyrny tHv Ouyarépa. Allatius, in- 
deed, is ready to vouch it; but I am not so easy of belief. 
For here are two other letters¢ of his in this parcel, and 
both of them writ in the Doric dialect, though directed to 
Athens; because, forsooth, he was a Cyrenean, and the 
Doric his native tongue. Pray, what was the matter, then, 
that in this he uses the Attic, though he writ from Sicily, a 
Dorian country, to his own daughter at Cyrene? One 
would suspect, as I observed before, that a couple of 
sophists clubbed to this collection. ’Tis true, we know 
from Laértius, that, of xxv. Dialogues published by Aris- 
tippus, some were in the Doric idiom, and some in the 
Attic. But that, I suppose, was done because of the variety 

© Vita Platon. 
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of his persons. In some dialogues the speakers were Sici- 
lians, and those were writ in the Doric; and where the 
Athenians were introduced, the Attic was proper. But 
now, in this letter to his daughter both parties are Dorians ; 
and so this epistle should rather be Doric than either of the 
other two. 

XII. In the same letter he mentions her estate in Ber- 
nice, To é€v Bepvixn xtra. There is no question but he 
means Bepevixn; perhaps that city not far from Cyrene. 
But there was nothing then in all Afric called by that name; 
for Bepevixn is the Macedonian idiom for Sepevirn, the vic- 
torious. In that country ¢ was generally changed into 8: 
as, instead of xedpady, they said xe8r; for Sirurros, 
Béxrimos; for dadraxpos, Badraxpos; and so in others.® 
So that Bepevicn was unknown in Afric till the Macedo- 
nians came thither; and indeed they had their names from 
the wives of the Ptolemies a whole century of years after the 
date of this letter. 

XIII. He goes on, and tells his daughter, that if he 
should die, he would have her go to Athens, and le with 
Myrto and Xanthippe, the two wives of Socrates. It wasa 
common tradition among the writers of philosophic history, 
that Socrates had these two wives at once; and from thence 
our Sophist made them the compliment of a place in this 
epistle. There are cited, as authors of this story, Callis- 
thenes, Demetrius Phalereus, Satyrus, and Aristoxenus, 
who all took it from Aristotle, in his book Of Nobility, zepi 
Evyevelasf But, polygamy being against the law of that 
commonwealth, and the story therefore improbable, Hiero- 
nymus Rhodius produces a temporary statute made in So- 
crates’s days, that, by reason of the scarcity of people, a 
man might marry two wives at a time. But, notwithstand- 
ing such a flush of authorities, Panzetius the Stoic,8 a very 
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great man, writ expressly against all those named above; 
and, in the opinion of Plutarch, suffictently® confuted the 
tradition of the two wives. For my own part, I dare pin my 
belief upon two such excellent judgments as Plutarch’s and 
Panetius’s, and, upon their credit alone, pronounce this 
letter to be an imposture. What grounds they proceeded 
on, I cannot now tell; but I think there is apparent reason 
for rejecting the story, even laying aside their testimony. 
For none of Socrates’s acquaintance, not Plato, not Xeno- 
phon, say one word of this Myrto. Aristotle, we see, was 
the first that mentioned her; but Plutarch suspects that 
book to be spurious.‘ So that all this tradition rose at first 
from a falsary, that counterfeited Aristotle’s name. Be- 
sides, they do not agree in telling their tale: one says that 
he had both wives together; another, that Myrto was his 
first wife, and the second came after her death; another, 
that Xanthippe was the first. Let either of them come first, 
and our Epistles are false; for here we have both surviving 
him, and living together. One says, this Myrto was Aris- 
tides’s daughter;j another, his granddaughter; and an- 
other, his grandson’s daughter. Whatsoever she was, if 
she outlived her husband, according to the Letters, pray 
where was her ladyship at the time of his suffering? Xan- 
thippe, like a loving wife, attended him in the prison ;* but 
the other ne’er came near him. *Tis a mistake, sure, that 
has past upon the world, that Xanthippe was the scold; 
it should seem that Myrto had the better title to that ho- 
nourable name. But what shall we say to Hieronymus, who 
brings you the very statute that gave allowance of two wives 
at once? Panztius, you see, believed it not: and why may 
not a statute be forged as easily as these Epistles? If there 
was such an act, there appears no great wisdom in it. It is 
certain there is near an equality in the births of males and 
females. So that, if some men had two wives for their share, 
others must go without: and what remedy would that be 
against the scarcity of people? Besides that, by such a law, 
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the rich only would be accommodated, who were able to 
maintain a couple; the poorer sort, who are always the 
most fruitful, would be in worse circumstances than before. 
And, without doubt, a very strong interest would have been 
made against the passing of such a bill; as we know what 
the Roman matrons did, when Papirius Preetextatus made a 
like story to his mother.! *Tis very odd too that nobody 
but Hieronymus should ever hear of this statute; and he too 
a suspected witness, because he brings it to serve a turn, 
and to help at a hard pinch. But certainly such a political 
occurrence, had it been true, could never have lain hid from 
the whole tribe of historians. It had very well deserved not 
only a mention, but a remark. But how could it possibly 
escape the fancy and spleen of all the comedians of that 
age? how could they miss so pleasant an argument of jest 
and ridicule? Those that are acquainted with the condition 
of those times will look upon this as next to a demon- 
stration. But let us grant, if you will, half a dozen wives to 
Socrates; yet, nevertheless, our Epistles will be still in the 
mire. For here our Sophist makes the two women live 
amicably together, which is pretty hard to believe; for (as 
those that make them two tell the story of them™), while 
their husband was alive, they were perpetually fighting. 
But, which is worse yet, there are other letters in the bundle 
that plainly suppose Socrates to have had but one wife. He 
himself, writing to somebody, tells him this domestic news, 
that Xanthippe and the children are well; but says not a 
word of my lady Myrto. Xenophon sends a letter top-full 
of kindness and commendation to Xanthippe and the little 
ones ;° but it was very uncivil in him to take no notice of 
the other, since, according to the story, she brought her 
husband the more children. Nay, if we allow this letter 
of Xenophon’s to be genuine, he played a false and dirty 
trick, much against his character. For, at the date of this 


1 A. Gellius, li. i. c. 23. 
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epistle, if we believe the very next to it,P he was writing 
Socrates’s Memoirs. So that, while he here in his letter 
wheedles the poor woman, and makes her little presents, 
and commends her for her love to her husband, and for 
many good qualities, in his book he traduces her to that 
present age, and to all posterity, for the most curst and 
devilish shrew that ever was, or ever would be.1 Nay, which 
makes it the baser, he was the only man that said this of 
her; for neither Plato, nor any of the old Socratics, writ a 
word about her scolding. Which made Athenzus suspect 
it was a calumny;" especially since Aristophanes and his 
brethren of the stage, in all their raillery and satire upon 
Socrates, never once twitted him about his wife. Well, let 
that be as it will: but what shall we say to Xenophon’s 
double-dealing? For my part, rather than I’ll harbour such 
a thought of that great man, I’ll quit a whole cart-load of 
such letters as these. 

XIV. Xenophon, in the xv. Letter, tells this story of 
Plato, to whom he bore a grudge, that he should say, none 
of his writings were to be ascribed to himself, but to Socrates 
young and handsome ; Snot pndéev elvar rrolnua avtod, Zw- 
xpadtovs pévrot véou Kat Kadov dyros. Now, this sentence 
is taken out of Plato’s second epistle to Dionysius the 
Younger; O08 gore cbryypappa TIXdtwvos obdev, odd’ éxrac 
Ta dé vov Neyopeva Zwxpdtovs dort, xarovd nal véou yeyo- 
voros. Here’s a blunder with a witness, from the Sophist’s 
ignorance in chronology. For his forged letter of Xenophon 
bears date immediately after Socrates’s death; but the true 
one of Plato, which Xenophon here alludes to, is recenter 
by a vast while. For Dionysius came but to the crown 
Olymp. ci. 1., which is xxx11. years after the trial of 
Socrates. 

I must observe one thing more, that by no means should 
be omitted. There were formerly more epistles of Xeno- 
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phon extant than appear in this collection. A large frag- 
ment is cited in Stobeus,® out of his letter to.Crito; two 
fragments, out of a letter to Sotira;t and two more, out of 
one to Lamprocles :" none of which are found here in Alla- 
tius’s parcel, Theodoret produces a passage out of a letter 
of his to AXschines, wherein he jerks Plato for his ambition 
and voluptuousness ; to gratify which, he went to Sicily, to 
Dionysius’s court.’ Eusebius has this passage, and more 
out of the same epistle ;¥ and the whole is extant in Sto- 
beeus.* What shall we say? that the true letters of Xeno- 
phon were extant in those days? or that those too were 
a cheat, and belonged to the same volume whence these of 
Allatius were taken? And so, as I observed before, they 
will be older than Libanius’s time. I am afraid it will be 
thought ill manners to question the judgment of Eusebius 
and Theodoret. But we know they have made other mis- 
takes of a like nature;Y and the very letter which they cite 
betrays itself to be a counterfeit. Xenophon, we see, re- 
proaches Plato, in a letter to Aischines. If this were true, 
it was a most rude affront to the person he writ to, whose 
friendship he courts so much in the rest of his letter. For 
fEschines himself was guilty of the very same fault, and 
is wounded through Plato’s side. *Tis well known, that he 
too, as well as Plato and Aristippus and others, made a 
voyage to Sicily, and struck in with Dionysius, and that 
purely for money and the table. Lucian says he was 
parasite to the Tyrant ;* and another tells us he liked his 
entertainment so well, that he did not stir from him till he 
was deposed.» I would ask any man now, if he can still 
believe it a genuine letter, let him have what veneration he 
can for the learning of Eusebius ? 


* Serm. 81. t Serm. 120, 123. = Serm. 5. 
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In the beginning of this discourse I have said, that I 
heard of none that, since the first publication of these Letters, 
called them into question. But I was shewn to-day (after 
mine was in the press), in Bishop Pearson’s Vindicie Epp. 
Sancti Ignatiui, a digression made on purpose against So- 
crates’s Epistles. I must confess, with some shame, I had 
either never read that chapter, or utterly forgot it. But I 
am glad now to find that incomparable man both to think 
it worth going out of his way to discover this imposture, 
and to confirm me in my judgment, by the accession of his 
great authority. There is nothing there disagreeing with 
what I had said, but that his Lordship allows the Epistle 
to Aischines, cited by Eusebius, to be genuine, which I had 
endeavoured to convict of a forgery. I refer it to those that 
please to read both, whether they think I have just reason to 
change my opinion; especially when I shall tell them, that 
not Adschines only, but even Xenophon himself, made a 
visit to Dionysius. I have Athenzus* for my authority, 
a witness beyond all exception. Aevoday yodv 6 TptAxdov 
mapa Avovvalp, &c. Xenophon, says he, the son of Gryllus, 
when at Dionysius the Sicilian’s table, the cup-bearer forced 
the company to drink; Pray, says he, Dionysius (speaking 
aloud to the Tyrant), if your butler forces wine upon us 
against our wills, why may not your cook as well compel us 
to eat? So that, if we suppose the letter genuine, the 
absurdity will double itself, both parties being guilty of the 
very same thing that is charged upon Plato. 


¢ Par. II. p. 12, 13. ¢ Lib. x. p. 427. [=iv. 64. ed. Schw.—D.} 
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EURIPIDES’S EPISTLES. 


"Tis a bold and dangerous venture to attack Euripides’s 
Letters ; since a very learned Greek professor* has so pas- 
sionately espoused them, that he declares it to be great 
impudence, and want of all judgment,* to question the truth of 
them. I do not care to meddle with controversy upon such 
high wagers as those: but, if I may have leave to give my 
opinion, without staking such valuable things as modesty 
and good sense upon it, I am very ready to speak my mind 
candidly and freely. 

I. There are only five epistles now extant ascribed to 
Euripides; but without doubt there were formerly more of 
them ; as we have seen just before, that we have not now the 
whole set of Xenophon’s Letters. Neither can we suppose 
a sophist of so barren an invention, as to have his fancy 
quite cramped and jaded with poor five. We have here a 
peculiar happiness, which we wanted in the rest, to know 
whom we are obliged to for the great blessing of these 
Epistles. Apollonides, that writ a treatise ITept xareyrevo- 
Hévns ‘Iotopias, About falsified History, says, “ one Sabirius 
“* Pollo» forged them, the same man that counterfeited the 
“< Letters of Aratus.” This we are told by the writer of 
Aratus’s life, no unlearned author; who does not contradict 
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him about these of Euripides; but for Aratus’s, he says, 
that, bating this Apollonides, every body else believed them 
to be genuine. . I cannot pass any judgment of what I never 
saw, for Aratus’s Leé¢ters are not now to be had; but if they 
were no better than these of our tragedian, I should, in spite 
of the common vogue, be of Apollonides’s mind; and I 
wish that book of his were now extant. One may know, by 
the manner of the name, that this Sabirius Pollo was a 
Roman; but I do not find such a family as the Sabirii, nor 
such a surname as Pollo. What if we read Sabinius, or 
Sabidius Pollio? 


Non amo te, Sabidi ; nec possum dicere quare.* 


If that Sabidius in Martial was the forger of our Epistles, 
though the poet could give none, yet I can give a very good 
reason why I do not love him. 

But the learned advocate for the Letters makes several 
exceptions against the testimony of Apollonides. As, first, 
that we may fairly infer from it, that a great many others 
believed them to be true. Alas! how many more, both 
ancients and moderns, believed Phalaris’s to be true! If 
that argument would have done the work, I might have 
spared this Dissertation. But prove that these Letters now 
extant are the same that were forged by Sabirius. Commend 
to me an argument that, like a flail, there’s no fence against 
it. Why, had we been told too that he made Phalaris’s 
Epistles; yet how could we prove, unless some passages 
were cited out of them, that they were the same that we 
have now? But though I cannot demonstrate that these 
are Sabirius’s, yet I’ll demonstrate them by and by to be an 
imposture; and I hope then it will be no injustice to lay 
them at his door. But ’tis an evidence that the true Epistles 
of Euripides were once extant, because somebody thought tt 
not improper to father false ones upon him. Now, I should 
think the very contrary; that the cuckoo does not lay her 
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egg where the nest is already full. At least, I am resolved 
I'll never go a book-hunting after the genuine Epistles of 
Phalaris, though somebody has cheated the world with a 
parcel of false ones. 

II. It might easily have happened, though we suppose 
the Letters spurious, that, in so small a number as five, 
there could be nothing found to convict them by. But so 
well has the writer managed his business, that every one of 
them has matter enough to their own detection. The last 
and principal of them is dated from Macedonia, in answer to 
some reproaches that were cast upon him at Athens, for his 
going to Archelaus. As for what you write from Athens, 
says he, pray know, that I value no more ov viv Aydbov 7 
Mécaros Xéyet, what Agatho or Mesatus now say, than I 
formerly did what Aristophanes babbled. Here we have the 
poet Agatho (for without doubt he means the poet, since he 
has joined him with Aristophanes,) residing at Athens, and 
blaming Euripides for living with Archelaus. Now, could 
any thing be more unfortunate for our Sabirius Pollo than 
the naming of this man? -For even this Agatho himself was 
then with Archelaus, in Euripides’s company ;° besides that 
they were always good friends and acquaintance, not there 
only, but before at Athens. 

But perhaps some may suspect it was another Agatho, a 
comic poet, that was meant in the letter, and not the famous 
Agatho the tragedian.t This I find to be the opinion of the 
learned person above named. But I will make bold to 
expunge this comic Agatho out of the catalogue of mankind. 
For he sprung but up, like a mushroom, out of a rotten 
passage in Suidas, who, after he has spoken of Agatho the 
tragic poet, has these words, xwu@dorolds Ywxpatovs b- 
Sackdrou' éxwppdeito S€ eis Ondrvrnra: which his inter- 
preters (Wolfius and Portus) thus translate, fuit ef alius 
Agatho, comediarum scriptor. But there’s nothing like fuit 
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et alius in the original, but the same Agatho is here meant 
that was mentioned before. This they might have known 
from the following words, éxwp@deiro 5é eis Ondurnra, he 
was libelled for his effeminateness. For whom can that 
belong to but to Agatho the tragedian, whom Lucian ranks 
with Cinyras and Sardanapalus?® Do but read Aristo- 
phanes’s Thesmophoriazuse, and you'll see him ridiculed 
upon that score for some pages together. The Scholiast 
upon Bdtpayou of the same poet; AydOwyv, says he, otros 
Tpayixos Trotntns emi paraxia dve8ddreTO. Here, you see, 
it is expressly said, Agatho the tragedian was traduced as 
effeminate.£ It follows presently in the same Scholiast, 
Odtos 68 6 ’AydOwv Kwppdorrods Tod Zwxpdrous Sidac- 
xaddov; where we have the very words of Suidas applied to 
the tragedian; ovdros, this same Agatho was a comedian, 
Socrates being his master ; not another, as the translators of 
Suidas interpolate the text. But is it true, then, that our 
spruce Agatho writ comedies too? Nothing like it; though 
the learned Gregorius Gyraldus affirms it, from this very 
passage.€ °Tis a mere oscitation of our Scholiast, and of 
Suidas, that gaped after him; the occasion and ground of 
the story being nothing but this. Plato’s Convivium was in 
the house of this Agatho: in the conclusion of which,® 
Socrates is introduced, proving to Agatho and Aristo- 
phanes, that it belonged to the same man, and required the 
same parts, to write both comedy and tragedy ; and that he 
that was a skilful tragedian was also a comedian. Hence 
have our wise grammarians dressed up a fine story, that 
Agatho was a comedian, and of Socrates’s teaching. And 
now, I hope, I have evidently proved the thing that I pro- 
posed, to the utter disgrace of our admired Epistles. 

III. Euripides, we have seen, did not value one farthing 
what either Agatho or Mesatus' said of him. I would gladly 
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be better acquainted with this same Mesatus, for I never 
once met with him but here in this letter. He must be a 
brother of the stage too, by the company he is placed in. 
But what was the matter? Was he so hissed and exploded, 
that he durst never shew his head since? I have a fancy he 
was of the same family with Phalaris’s two fairy tragedians, 
Aristolochus and Lysinus:) and that these Letters too are 
akin to those of the Tyrant. But perhaps you'll say this 
Mesatus is but a fault in the copies. It may be so: and I 
could help you to another tragedian of those times not 
altogether unlike him; one Melitus, the same that after- 
wards accused Socrates; who was likely enough to hate 
Euripides, that was the philosopher’s friend. Or I could 
invent some other medicine for the place: but let those look 
to that, that believe the Hyistles true, or think them worth 
the curing. 

The very learned defender of the Epistles, one of a sin- 
gular industry and a most diffuse reading, has proposed 
some objections against the Letters, communicated to him 
by a private hand. That private person,* at the request of 


) Epist. xiii. and xcvii. 

[* i.e. Bentley. The letter which he wrote to Barnes has been printed 
(with a few slight inaccuracies) in Mus. Crit. ii. 405. It is now given from the 
original, in the British Museum, 4dd. MSS. 6911. p. 84. 


“ Sir, “ At the Palace in Worcester, Feb. 22, 1693, 


“ That the Epistles which are ascribed to Euripides are suppo- 
sititious, I ever believed since I first read them, and ’tis likely shall continue 
to do so still; but as for arguments to prove them spurious, perhaps there are 
none that will convince any person that doth not discover it by himself. ’Tis 
always so, when there are no external proofs and testimonies to be had; but 
the verdict must be given from the intrinsic evidence. Then every man 
passeth his own judgment according to his genius and_ proficiency: and there 
can be no final determination of such matters without an infallible judge. A 
late ingenious author} admires the Epistles of Phalaris above any other prose 
in that language; and makes it an argument for the decay of human wit, 
because Homer and that work are the ancientest and the best also in their 
kinds. Now I would ask him, what dialect they wrote and spoke in Sicily ? 


[+ Sir William Temple.—D.] 
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the Editor, imparted his opinion to him in a very short 
letter: to which he had no answer returned, till he found it, 
with some surprise, brought upon the stage in print, and his 
reasons routed and triumphed.« But let us see if we can 


k Eurip. edit. Cant. p. 27. [xxvii.—D.] and 528. 


and if Stesichorus (the supposed great acquaintance of Phalaris) did not use 
the Doric? I believe if this had come into his mind, it might have convinced 
him that they could not be genuine. But what if we had wanted this argu- 
ment? there had been nothing else to be done, but to let him enjoy his own 
Opinion sine rivali. If a man cannot perceive by himself that they are the 
work of some sophist, he may acquiesce perhaps in another man’s judg- 
ment, but he cannot be convinced and understand that they are so. The 
sham Letters of Theano and Heraclitus may be detected the same way; for 
the first wrote in Doric, and the latter in Ionic. Well, you say, Euripides’s 
are purely Attic, and therefore must not be rejected on that account. To 
wave any controversy about so nice a matter, suppose that they be so. So are 
Socrates’s as much; those also ascribed to Themistocles and Diogenes; yet 
who can believe them to be really theirs? Neither will the lonic dialect of 
those that are fathered upon Hippocrates and Democritus persuade me that 
they are genuine. 

‘“‘ All these are the forgeries and impostures of the Sophiste: they searched 
a little into the history of the persons that they designed to personate, and so 
adapted their letters to their circumstances. This was in great credit among 
them, to follow the character of the person well, and suit the affairs of their 
times. A man got reputation by it, and it was owned at first by the true 
authors; but in time they were forgot, and the personated writers kept the 
titles. They made it an exercise to counterfeit thus, as much as Ovid did 
when he wrote Epistles in the names of heroes and heroines. So Mithridates 
tells you in the prologue to Brutus’s Epistles, that he made feigned answers 
from the persons and cities that Brutus had wrote to; though any man that 
hath vois and sagacity will perceive that there is a double and triple sham in 
that story: and, sir, as when I read a tragedy of Euripides, I could tell (with- 
out any knowledge of the writer) that they are but representations, and not 
the true actions and discourses of the persons in the drama, because I could 
know that men in those circumstances could not talk at that rate; so, methinks, 
by the very Letters themselves I presently discern that ’tis not Euripides him- 
self that here discourseth, but a puny sophist that acts him. 

‘““ And it may be that those very passages from whence you take arguments 
to overthrow Meursius do give me my grounds of suspicion that they are illegiti- 
mate. As, that they are all written to Archelaus, Sophocles, and Cephisophon, 
which any pedant might know were persons concerned in Euripides’s story, I 
take to be magnum signum. And for the argument and subject of them; in 
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rally them again: perhaps they may keep their ground in a 
second engagement. 

IV. Our friend Sabirius Pollo, to make the whole work 
throughout worthy of himself, has directed this same letter 


those to Archelaus we have the refusing a great present of money, and, instead of 
money, begging the lives and freedom of some that were condemned to die. Were 
not these and such-like the common themes of such scholastics and éperadd-yor? 
And ’tis pretty that those prisoners and their father, though the etyeréoraros 
of their country, had no names at all, or else concealed them from their bene- 
factor Euripides, so that he petitioned indefinitely for some young men of Petia. 
This Sophista was a great dunce: some service must be done to the Pelleans 
by all means, because he had read that Euripides lay buried at Pella; but why 
could not he invent some names for them, as easy as invent the whole ‘story? 
But the Letter to Sophocles is most admirable. Sophocles his contemporary 
and éudérexyvos must certainly be a correspondent. But because they had no 
penny post at Athens, therefore a letter must be written to him while he was 
absent from thence. Now, he knew that Sophocles was one of the Athenian 
generals in the war with the Samians, and that he touched at Chios (in Athe- 
nus, p. 602.), therefore thither a letter is directed; and let us hear about 
what? condoling that he had lost some plays in shipwreck. Alas, alas! so 
Terence lost an 108 plays in the sea, and himself too. But our sham author 
had forgot Sophocles’s errand; that he was now the general, and not the poet; 
and if he had had some plays beforehand, he would not have carried them to 
the war; for I presume he did not use them, as our soldiers do quires of 
paper, for a defence against bullets. But why must Euripides of all folks be 
concerned for their loss, his antagonist and emulator? xal rraxds rrexg 
[Corder], xal dotdds doi8g. You may see a lampoon of one against the other in 
Atheneus. If these plays had been preserved, they would have been acted 
against those of Euripides, as many before had been: when sometimes one got 
the victory, and sometimes the other; and it was scarce thought a less prize 
to be crowned poet victor at the Dionysian feasts, than conqueror at the 
Olympian games. And the pleasantest of all is that rd ofko: Yo0: xara vouw Kai 
Soa éxéore:das émreAf Syra. It seems they are such very great cronies, that 
one commits the care of his domestic affairs to the other. Mihi quidem non 
hercle fit verisimile, as Davus says. But have we any better luck in the letter 
to Cephisophon out of Macedonia? This Cephisophon was thought once to 
help Euripides in writing plays; but at last he was taken in bed with his wife: 
for which poor Euripides was so jeered upon the stage by the comedians, that 
it is thought for this very reason he left Athens, and went to Archelaus. And 
yet this Cephisophon must be the man that he corresponds with from thence. 
And the worthy occasion of writing is, to justify his leaving Athens against the 
calumnies of his enemies. And what have we here, but more refusing of money, 
some thousands of pounds ; some stuff against covetousness, &c. ex AnxdOov TaY Go- 
gicrav; the prating of Aristophanes against him (ay, to be sure, do not omit that), 
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to Cephisophon, who was Euripides’s actor for his plays. 
For he had often heard of Cephisophon, and so he would 
not let him pass without a share in his Epistles. But he 
should have minded time and history a little better, if he 
hoped to put himself upon us for the author he mimics. 
Tis true Cephisophon and our poet were once mighty dear 
acquaintance: but there fell out a foul accident, that broke 
off the friendship. For Euripides caught him acting for 
him, not upon the stage, but in private with his wife. 
Which business taking wind abroad, and making a perpetual 
jest, was one of the main reasons why he left Athens, and 
went to Macedonia. And is it likely, after all this, that our 
poet should write a letter to him, as soon as he got thither? 
that he should use him as his most intimate friend, nearer 
to him than his own children? I know there are some so 
fond of our Epistles, that they value all this as nothing. 
Cephisophon is so much in their books, that, whatsoever is 
said against him, must be calumny and detraction. Give me 
an advocate that will stick close, and hang upon a cause. 
By being their Editor, he is retained for the Letters, and 


that surely he cannot desire riches now, when his own dear mother was dead, (ay, 
there’s an argument indeed; it would have been all for the sake of gammer 
Clito the old herb-woman) ; and, good man, it forebodes him that he shall lay 
his bones év yj BapBdpy, and never see Athens again. Well done, Sophist, 
thou knewest that he was worried there by a pack of hounds, and so wouldst 
give us that hint. 

“ But, sir, you now see what I said at first, that I believe indeed that they 
are spurious Letters; but arguments to convince another man I have none. 
Therefore, when you confute Meursius, I desire that you would not name me ; 
for I do not pretend to assert, but only to believe, they are shams. I am glad 
to hear all the fragments are prepared: they will make a little folio themselves, 
and will much commend your edition. Sir, I am yours to command, 


“ RICH. BENTLEY, 


“ Sir, I am very glad, if any thing that I have published can be serviceable 
to your design: and sball count it an honour to be mentioned in so great a 
work. Papers ready, I have none, and I cannot here make any review, being 
absent from my books of that kind, and engaged in other affairs: and ’tis 
likely yourself may have prevented me in most things. So that I can only 
wish you good success,’’ D.]) 
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therefore he must not desert his client. But why shall no 
testimony be allowed that touches Cephisophon? Are not 
Aristophanes and his commentator,! and Suidas, and Thomas 
Magister,™ all lawful and good evidence? -And is there one 
single witness against them, in his behalf? Not a writer is 
now extant that mentions his name, but what tells the story 
of him; and if we must not believe them, we shall want new 
evidence to prove there ever was such a man. 

V. In a disquisition of this nature, an inconsistency in 
time and place is an argument that reaches every body. All 
will cry out, that Phalaris, &c. are spurious, when they see 
such breaches upon chronology. But, I must profess, I 
should as fully have believed them so, though the writers 
had escaped all mistakes of that kind. For, as they were 
commonly men of small endowments that affected to make 
these forgeries, a great man disdaining so base and ignoble a 
work ; so they did their business accordingly, and expressed 
rather themselves than those they acted. For they knew 
not how to observe decorum in a quality so different from 
their own; like the silly player that would represent Her- 
cules, tall indeed, but slender, without bulk and substance. 
Let us see the conduct of this author. In the first letter, 
Archelaus sends Euripides some money; and our poet, as if 
his profession were like a monastic vow of poverty, utterly 
refuses it. And why, forsooth, does he refuse it? Why, 
it was too great a sum for his condition. Yes, to be sure; 
when a sophist makes a present, the greatest sum costs no 
more than the least. But it was difficult to be kept, and the 
Jingers of thieves would itch at it. Alas, for him! with the 
expense of one bag, out of many, he might have provided 
a strong box, and new doors and locks to his house. But 
why could he not accept a little of it? Even Socrates him- 
self, and Xenocrates, took a modicum out of presents, and 
returned the rest again." And is a poet more self-denying 


1 P. 167, 184. m In Vita Eurip. 
* Laértius, in Socrat. et Xenoc. 
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than the most mortified of the philosophers? But the best 
of all is, that Clito, the king’s chief minister, threatened to be 
angry with him, if he refused it. What, could Clito expect 
beforehand that the present would be refused? The most 
sagacious statesman, sure, that ever monarch was blest with ! 
Alexander could not foresee such a thing ; but was mightily 
surprised when Xenocrates would not receive some money 
that he sent him: “ What,” says he, “ has Xenocrates no 
“ friends to give it to, if he need it not himself?’’° As for 
our poet, he had friends, I assure you, but all of his own 
kidney, men of contentment, that would not finger a penny of 
it, TO avTapKes Hyuiv Te Kal Tots didots Tapov. What would 
one give to purchase a set of such acquaintance? And yet, 
I know not how, in the fifth letter their appetites were come 
to ’em; for in that, Euripides himself, from Archelaus’s 
court, shared some presents among them; and we hear not 
one word but that all was well taken. 

VI. The rest of this letter is employed in begging pardon 
for the two sons of a Pellean old fellow,? who had done 
something to deserve imprisonment. And the third and 
fourth are commonplaces of thanks for granting this request. 
Now, besides that the whole business has the air and visage 
of sophistry, for this same is a mighty topic too in Phalaris’s 
Epistles, ’tis a plain violation of good sense to petition for a 
man without telling his name: as if Pella, the royal city, 
had no old man in it but one. How can such an address 
be real? But to this they give a double answer; that a 
sophist, if this was one, could not be at a loss for a name: 
he might easily have put one here; as hereafter he names 
Amphias, Lapretes, and others. But the point is not, what 
he might have done, but what he has done. He might have 
named some other poet at Athens, and not Agatho, that was 
then in Macedonia. All those mistakes and blunders, of 
Phalaris and the rest, might easily have been avoided, had 
the writers had more history and discretion. But he had 
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writ a letter before this,1 about the same business ; and there, 
we must suppose, he had mentioned his name. This indeed 
would be something, if it would carry water. But, though 
the Sophist has told you so, do not rashly believe him. 
For it is plain, that pretended letter must have been sent 
to Archelaus before this vast present came from him. Why 
then did not the same messenger that brought the money 
bring the grant too of his petition? Would the king, that 
did him this mighty honour and kindness, deny him at the 
same time that small and just request? For the crime of 
those prisoners was surely no heinous business. Had it 
been a design to assassinate the king, he would never have 
interceded for them. The charge against them was a venial 
fault; or, were it the blackest accusation, their innocence 
at least would clear them ; for our poet himself tells us they 
had done nobody any wrong." 

VII. The second Epistle is to Sophocles, whom he 
makes to be shipwrecked at the island Chios; the vessel 
and goods being lost, but all the men saved. That Sopho- 
cles was at Chios, we are informed by Ion Chius the trage- 
dian,® who relates a long conversation of his there. If our 
author here means the same voyage, as probably he does, 
he is convicted of a cheat. For then Sophocles was com- 
mander of a fleet with Pericles in the Samian war, and went 
to Chios, and thence to Lesbos, for auxiliary forces. But 
our mock Euripides never thinks of his public employment ; 
but advises him to return home at his leisure, as if it had 
been a voyage for diversion. Yes, says his advocate, but 
why might he not be at Chios another time, though nobody 
speak of it, about private affairs? Yes; why not indeed? 
For Sophocles was so courteous and good-natured a man," 
that, to do our letter-monger a kindness, he would have 
gone to every island in the Archipelago. But ‘tis hard 


4 Tipdrepoy éwrecrelAaudr cor. ¥ Oddey ddixeiy eolkaciv. 
* Athen. xiii. 603. [V. 185. ed Schw.—D.] 
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though, that a good ship must be lost, and our poet swim 
for’t, to oblige the little Sophist. For I fear the vessel was 
cast away purely to bring in ¢he great loss of Sophocles’s 
plays.. Alas, alas! Could he not go over the water, but he 
must needs take his plays with him? And must Euripides, 
of all men, lament the loss of them, whose own plays must, 
probably, have truckled to them at the next feast of Bac- 
chus? Must Euripides, his rival, his antagonist, tell him, 
that his orders about family affairs were executed ;* as if he 
had been employed by him as steward of his household ? 
VIII. The fifth Letter is a long apology for his going 
to Macedonia. “ Can they think,” says he, “ that I came 
‘‘ hither for love of money? I should have come then 
‘ when I was younger, and not now, to lay my bones in 
‘a barbarous country,* and make Archelaus richer by my 
“‘ death.”” I observed it as no small mark of a sophist, 
that our author foretells he was to die in Macedonia, where, 
we know, he was worried to death by a pack of dogs. But 
what wonder, say they, if an old man of seventy predict his 
own death? Ido not question but our poet might presage 
himself to be mortal. But ’twas an odd gueas, to hit upon 
the time and place when and where he was to die. For 
what ground was there to be so positive? The letter, we 
see, Carries date just after his arrival at court. He had, as 
yet, had very short trial whether all things would continue 
to his liking. And we have no reason to suppose that he 
came thither for good and all, never to see Athens again. 
Might he not, by some accident, or supplanted by some 
rival, lose the king’s favour? Or, was he sure his life 
would last as long as his own? “Twas a violent death, and 
not mere age and craziness, that took our poet away at last: 
and he knew Sophocles to be then alive and hearty, and 
making of plays still, that was fourteen years older than 
himself. In these circumstances, to be so positive about his 
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dying there, was a prophecy as bold as any of the Pythian 
Oracle. But, say they, he gives a dint too, that Archelaus 
might be deposed: which a sophist would not say, because it 
never came to pass. That was true, and came to pass every 
day, that he might be deposed: and he does not suggest 
that it actually would be so; for he expressly says, God 
would always stand by the king, and support him.Y But 
indeed, as they interpret a passage there,* it looks as if he 
had foreboded real mischief; Ovde dvidon, Ste olyerar 6 
Katpos eis avOpdtrav evepyerlay, aveBels ppovdos 767. 
Which last words they translate ubi jam destitutus fueris et 
abdicatus, ‘“ when you are deserted and deposed.” But, 
with all due submission, I will assume the freedom of 
changing the version. For dveQels and ¢poddos belong to 
the word xatpos, and not to Archelaus: and the distinction 
is to be put thus; drt olyeras 6 xatpods, eis avOpaTrwv 
evepyerlay aveQels, dpotdos dn, tempus ad exercendam 
benignitatem concessum ; “‘ You will not grieve that the time 
‘‘ is gone past recalling, which was granted you by God to 
‘* do good to mankind in.”’ This, I suppose, is now clear 
enough, and Archelaus is in no danger of being deposed by 
this sentence. But let us examine our author’s next words; 
to make Archelaus richer by my death.2, A very good thought 
indeed, and worthy of Euripides. But pray, what could the 
king get by his death? Would the poet be compelled to 
make him his heir, as some were forced by the Roman 
emperors? Or, would the king seize upon his estate, and 
defraud the true inheritor? Ifthe poet had such suspicions 
as these, he would never have gone to him. But though he 
had left all to him at his death, what would the king have 
been richer for him? For surely Euripides, having settled 
affairs at home, carried no great stock with him to Mace- 
donia, unless he thought Archelaus would make him pay for 
his board. He might well expect to be maintained by the 
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king’s liberality; as he found it in the event. The king, 
therefore, were he his sole heir, would only have received 
again what himself had given before. Nay, even a great 
part of that had been lost beyond recovery. For our poet, 
by the very first messenger, had packed more away to 
Athens, that Archelaus had given him, than all that he 
carried with him could amount to, perhaps than all he was 
worth before. 

IX. But he has more stil] to say to those that blamed 
him for leaving Athens. “ If riches,” says he, “ could 
‘“ draw me to Macedonia, why did I refuse these very same 
“* riches» when I was young or middle-aged,° and while my 
“* mother was alive, for whose sake alone, if at all, I should 
‘* have desired to be rich?’’ He alludes here to the first 
Letter (and perhaps to others now lost), where he refuses an 
ample sum of money sent him by Archelaus. Alas, poor 
Sophist! ’twas ill luck he took none of the money, to fee his 
advocates lustily; for this is like to be a hard brush. For 
how could the poet, while young or middle-aged, refuse 
presents from Archelaus? since, according to most chro- 
nologers,4 he was about seventy, and, by the most favour- 
able account, above sixty, when Archelaus came to the 
crown. 

X. But what a dutiful child had mother Clito the herb-- 
woman! For her sake alone her son Euripides could wish to 
be rich, to buy her oil to her salads. But what had the old 
gentleman the father done, that he wishes nothing for his 
sake? And how had his three sons® offended him, that they 
have no share in his good wishes? Tis a fine piece of 
conduct that our Sophist has shewn. He had read some- 
thing of our poet’s mother, for she was famous in old 
comedy for her lettuce and cabbage; but having heard 
nothing of his sons, he represents him, through all his 
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Letters, as if he had no children. As here, the only motive 
to desire wealth is his care of the old woman; and when she 
is supposed to be dead, all his concern is only for his 
friends. In the first Letter, he and his friends‘ are such 
contented men, that they refuse the royal gift. Not a word 
of the three young sparks, who, ’tis hard to think, were so 
self-denying. In the fifth, he keeps none of the king’s 
presents by him, but sends all away to Athens, to be shared 
among his friends and companions. How, again, would 
the young gentlemen look, to be forgot thus by their own 
father? If it be suspected, in favour of the Letters, that the 
sons might be all dead before, I can soon put a stop to that, 
from a good evidence, Aristophanes, who, in a play made 
the very year of our poet’s death, mentions the sons as then 
alive.) 

XI. The Romans may brag, as much as they please, of 
Meceenas and others; but of all patrons of learning, Arche- 
laus of Macedonia shall have my commendations. Within 
two or three days after Euripides’s arrival, he makes him a 
present of forty talents Which was a greater sum of 
money than our poet could ever have raised before, though 
all that he had should have been sold four times over. The 
great Themistocles was not worth three talents before he 
meddled with public affairs ;) and two talents was thought a 
good portion for a substantial man’s daughter.« Alexander 
the Great, when he was lord of the world, sent Xenocrates 
the philosopher a present of thirty talents, or, as others say, 
fifty, which Cicero calls a vast sum, especially for those 
times.! But Alexander’s natural munificence was stimulated 
and exalted to that extraordinary act of bounty, out of a 
pique he had to Aristotle.= How generous, then, nay, how 
profuse, was Archelaus, that, out of his little and scanty 
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revenue, could give as much as his great successor in the 
midst of the Persian treasures? But all this is spoiled again, 
when we consider, ’tis a sophist’s present; who is liberal, 
indeed, of his paper notes, but never makes solid payment. 
And now I suppose it will be thought no great matter, 
whether Sabirius Pollo, as Apollonides affirms, or any other 
unknown sophist, have the honour of the Epistles. I will 
take my leave of him and them, after I have done the same 


_ kindness to Apollonides that I did to Sabirius. For, as I 


read the name of the one SaPidsos TodXlwyv, instead of 
ZaBlpvos TodArwv; so, for "ArroArAwvidns 6 Kndeds, I dare 
make bold to substitute "ArroAXovidns 6 Neixaeds. The 
former was never heard of but here. This latter is men- 
tioned by Laértius, Harpocration, and others. He writ 
several books, and dedicated one of them to Tiberius." The 
time, therefore, agrees exactly with this emendation; for, 
living in that emperor’s days, he might well cite a Roman 
author, Sabidius Pollio. But, to take away all manner of 
scruple, this very book About falsified History is ascribed to 
Apollonides Nicenus by Ammonius;° “Azrod\A@vidns, says 
he, 6 Nexaevs év r@ tplt@ epi rarefrevopévwv; just as the 
writer of Aratus’s Life* says, "AzroAXwvldns 6 Kndevs ev re 
drySow@ trept careyrevapévns Iotoplas. 


® Laért. in Timone. ° V. Karolxnois. De Differ. Vocab. 
{* Arat. i. 438. ed. Buhkle.—D.] 


OF 


FESOP’S FABLES. 


I couLp easily go on, and discover to you many more im- 
postures of this kind, the Epistles of Anacharsis, Heraclitus, 
Democritus, Hippocrates, Diogenes, Crates, and others. But 
perhaps I may be exhorted* hereafter to put this Disserta- 
tion into Latin, with large additions: till which time I will 
adjourn the further discourse upon those several authors ; 
and proceed now to the last thing proposed, The Fables of 
ASOp. 

And here I am glad to find a good part of the work 
done ready to my hand. For Monsieur Bachet, S. de Me- 
ziriac, has writ The Life of Atsop, in French; which book, 
though I could never meet with it, I can guess from the 
great learning of the author, known to me by his other 
works, to have in a manner exhausted the subject. Vava- 
sor too, De Ludicrd Dictione, ascribes the present Fables 
to Maximus Planudes, and not to Asop himself. See also 
a great deal upon this head in the late Historical Dictionary 
of Mr. Bayle. All which make me look upon Sir W. T.’s 
mighty commendation of the sopean Fables now extant, 
which is the occasion of this treatise, to be an unhappy 
paradox, neither worthy of the great author, nor agreeable 
to the rest of his excellent book. For, if I do not much 
deceive myself, I shall soon make it appear, that of all the 
compositions of the sopic Fables, these that we have now 


{* See p. 177 and 181 of this vol.—D.] 
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left us are both the last and the worst. Though I do not 
intend a set discourse; but only a few loose things, that I 
fancy may have escaped the observation of others. 

I. “Tis very uncertain if Aisop himself left any fables 
behind him in writing:* the old man in Aristophanes® 
learned his fables in conversation, and not out of a book ; 


Aicwrixdy yedXotov } SuBapiricov 
‘Dv &wabes ey TO cuptrociw 


There’s another passage in the same poet,® Oud’ Alawrov 
weTraTnKxas ; which Suidas,° and from him Erasmus, Scali- 
ger, &c. affirm to be used proverbially; You have not read 
80 much as Atsop (spoken of idiots and illiterates). From 
whence one might conclude that A%sop wrote his own 
Fables, which were in every body’s hands. But it plainly 
appears from the poet himeelf, that it is not a proverbial 


[* * sopum ipsum fabulas solut& oratione scriptas reliquisse cur dubite- 
‘“ mus non video. Harum nonnullas etiam hodié, quoad materiam, superesse ex 
‘* veterum testimoniis satis constat.”” TyRWHITT, Diss. de Babrio, p.25., where 
is the following note: “ Dolendum est magnum Bentleium Dissertationem 
“‘ suam de Hsopo eo modo quo illam de Phalaride non retractavisse. Multa 
“ gue hodié obscura sunt in hac materia sine dubio illustria fecisset singularis 
“ ea, qua in hisce litteris pollebat, eruditio et sagacitas. Sed ille, adversarios 
‘¢ Dissertatione secundé Phalarided, velut fulmine, prostravisse contentus, a 
‘‘ pugna impari indignabundus recessit. Nonnulla igitur in Dissertatione 
“ JEsoped reliquit vir maximus, que, si secundas curas adhibuisset, nisi fallor, 
‘ mutavisset. Tale est argumentum illud, quo probaturus est Zsopi fabulas, 
“ tempore Socratis, scriptas non exstitisse, quia scilicet Socrates, qui aliquas 
‘ex illis metricé expressit, ‘non ait, se usum fuisse libro fabularum; sed, 
“ Scripsi, inquit, dv dymorduny, quas noveram, et primas in memoriam revocare 
“« notui.’ Verba Socratis sunt ap. Platon. in Phedone: obs xpoxelpous elxov 
“ gal dmarduny uddous rob Alodxov, rotray éwolnoa, ols wperas évéruxoy. Sed 
“ nemo certé concluserit, librum AZsopi fabulas continentem nusquam exsti- 
“ tisse, ex eo quod Socrates, in carcere positus et libris omnibus, ut verisimile 
“ est, destitutus, chm fabulas unam et alteram (dpocwdoews xdpiv, ut ipse ait) 
‘“ metris claudere instituisset, ex memorié eas et non ex libro hauserit.”— 
‘¢ The fact seems to be,” says Bishop Blomfield, “ that ASsop himself never 
committed his fables to writing, but that a collection had been made of them 
‘‘ before the time of Socrates.” Mus. Crit. I. 408.—D.} 

« In Vespis, p. 857. [= v. 1259. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

b In Avibus, p. 387. [= v. 471. ed. Bekk.—D.] © Marion. 
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saying : for, when one had said, he never heard before that 
birds were older than the earth; the other tells him, he ts 
unlearned, and unacquuinted with Alsop; who said, “ that 
‘* the lark was the first of things; and she, when her father 
“‘ died, (after he had laid five days unburied, because the 
‘* earth was not yet in being) at last buried him in her own 
“* head.”” Now, what is there here like a proverb? But 
pray take notice, that this fable is not extant in our pre- 
sent collection; a good testimony that ours are not of the 
Phrygian’s own composing. 

I will mention another place of our poet; that I may, on 
this occasion, correct a gross error of the Scholiast. ’Tis 
extant in Vespis, p. 330. ;* 


Oi &é Aéyouas pvOovs Hyiv, of S Aicawzrov re yeXovov. 


Where he interprets Aicazrou yeAoiov, of one Asop, a ridi- 
culous actor of tragedy. But our Scholiast himself is more 
ridiculous; if it was he that writ this, and not some trifler, 
that foisted it in among the other’s annotations. For there 
was no Aisop a Greek actor in the days of Aristophanes: 
he mistakes him for the famous A¢sop in Cicero’s time, an 
actor of tragedy on the Roman stage, and far from being 
ridiculous ; 


Que gravis Asopus, que doctus Roscius egit.t 


But, the Aisop meant by our poet is the Phrygian himself, 
whose Fables were called jests, yeXota: so in the other pas- 
sage already cited, Atowmuxov yeXotoy. Hesychius, Aiowrou 
yedoia o¥TwWS EXeyov TOUS Alawiov pvOovs. Dion Chry- 
sostom,‘ speaking of our sop, ‘Hvelyovro avrov, says he, 
noomevoe él TH yeroiw Kal Trois pvOors. Avienus, in his 
Preface; (sopus), responso Delphici Apollinis monitus, RIDI- 
CULA orsus est. 

Il. The first that we know of who essayed to put the 


[* v. 566. ed. Bekk.—D.] (t Hor. Epist. ii. 1. 82.—D.] 
¢ Orat. Ixxii. p. 631. ¢ 
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&sopic Fables into verse was Socrates the philosopher.* 
Laértius seems to hint that he did but one fable, and that 
with no great success: the beginning of it was this ; 


Aicwros tor éxeFe KopivOcov dor véuovet, 
My xpive aperny rNaodlkm codply.* 


"Tis observable, again, that Socrates does not say he made 
use of a book of fables; but, J wrote, says he, dv nmrucrdpny, 
those that I knew, and that I could first call to mind.t And 
this fable too does not appear in our present collection, if 
we may gather so much from his naming the Corinthians. 

III. After Socrates’s time, Demetrius Phalereus made 
Asoyov Aicwtrelwv Zuvaywyas, Collections of Aisopean Fables ;f 
which, perhaps, were the first in their kind committed to 
writing; I mean, in form of a book. These seem to have 
been in prose; and some, perhaps, may imagine that they 
are the same that are now extant. I wish they were; for 
then they would have been well writ, with some genius and 
spirit. But I shall demonstrate ours to be of a modern 
date; and the composition itself speaks too loud that it is 
not Demetrius’s. 

IV. After him, there was somebody, whose name is now 
lost, that made a new edition of the Fables in elegiac verse ; 
I find no mention of them but in Suidas, who cites them 
often, under the name of Mi@o., or Mv@cxd. I will set 
down a few fragments of them; both to shew that they 
belong to the Asopic Fables, which has not yet been ob- 
served, that I know of; and to enable you to judge, whether, 
if we could change our modern collection for these, we 
should not get by the bargain. 


Totvexa rHv idinv obtis Strwre Sinv.s 


This belongs to the fable about the two bags that every man 


¢ Plato in Phedone. Plutarch. de Aud. Poét. Laért. in Socrat. 
(* Laért. I. 106. ed. Meidb.—D. } 

{+t See Tyrwhitt’s remarks, in note, p. 223. of this vol.—D.] 

f Laért. in Demet. s Suidas in Ady. 
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carries; one before, where he puts other men’s faults; an- 
other behind him, where he puts his own. This is men- 
tioned by Catullus, Horace, Phedrus, Galen, Themistius, 
Stobeus, &c.: and it is a blot upon our modern set, that 
there it is wanting.* 


Airewais éddrats Epicev Bdtos’ 4 pev evtre 
Kai vais xal vnods repvopévn® reréewv.i 
Airewnyv éXdrnv Epis @popev atavra dacOau. 


Ovde of 08 alOwy ade mdpdanrts, obvexa Ovpod 
*"Eprnelyi 

And, 
TIixpy pév re Weowew, arap yisdporow axndys.* 


Some of them, it seems, were all hexameters ; 





"OO. arudenav é trerpadv 
Oorpaxéevtad Te vOTa Kal aykira yvia KedaOn)|! 


"Tis an easy matter to find what fables these pieces relate to; 
and I think they are all extant in the present collection. 

V. This, you see by this specimen, was no contemptible 
author: and after him came one Babrius, that gave a new 
turn of the Fables into choliambics.~ Nobody, that I know 
of, mention[s] him, but Suidas, Avienus, and Jo. Tzetzes. 
There’s one Gabrias,t indeed, yet extant, that has com- 


[* “ Libris sopi, qui tum ferebantur, objecit Bentleius, fabulam notis- 
‘‘ simam de duabis peris in iis non contineri; quam tamen habet Codex Bod. 
“ n. xlix.” Tyrwuitt, Diss. de Babrio (note), p. 29.—D.] 


h Vulgd repvondvny. 1 Id. in Abwewh. § Id. in “Adey. 
k Id. ’Anndfs. [.....AtKors, abrap. Suid. ed. Gaisf—D.] 
1 Id. rug. [..... amd werpav. Suid. ed. Gaisf—D.] and Schol. Aristoph. 


p- 220. [Schol. to ed. Bekk. p. 57.—D.] 
_™ Suidas in BdSpus. 

{+ Gabrias, or Ignatius, a monk of the ninth century. But let us hear 
Tyrwhitt: “ Ignatium hune Babrii fabulas in compendium redigisse supra 
‘* monui, n. 5. quod luculenter confirmat titulus hic tetrastichis ejus in codice 
‘* Vindobonensi preescriptus; BafSplou év éx:rouy peraypapey bxd "Iyvariou Ma- 
“© yloropos. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. I. 398. ed. 2d. Atque hinc nomen Gabrie, qui 
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prised each fable in four sorry iambics. But our Babrius 
is a writer of another size and quality; and were his book 
now extant, it might justly be opposed, if not preferred, to 
the Latin of Phedrus. There’s a whole fable of his yet pre- 
served at the end of Gabrias, of the Swallow and the Night- 
ingale. Suidas brings many citations out of him, all which 
shew him an excellent poet: as this of the Sick Lion; 





old Tus yovom 
Kdpvoyv éBéBrnr’, ovx adrnbes adcOpuaivwv.® 


And that of the Boar, 
DolEas Se yairny ExOope Pwrddos xolrAns.° 


And a great many others. 

VI. I need not mention the Latin writers of the 4sopean 
Fables, Phsedrus, Julius Titianus,? and Avienus; the two 
first in iambic, the last in elegiac: but I shall proceed to 
examine those Greek ones now extant, that assume the 
name of Aisop himself. There are two parcels of the pre- 
sent Fables; the one, which are the more ancient, cxxxvI. 
in number, were first published out of the Heidelberg 
Library, by Neveletus, A.D. mpcx. The editor himself 
well observed, that they were falsely ascribed to sop, 
because they mention holy monks.4 To which I will add 
another remark, that there is a sentence out of Job, T'upyvol 
yap HAOopev ot Waves, yuuvol odv dreXevodpeOa, naked we 
all came, and naked shall we return*« But, because these 


‘* nullus, ut credo, exstitit, opusculo huic adhesisse suspicor, chm in quibus- 
‘¢ dam exemplaribus, errore scribe, Tafplov pro BaSplov lectum sit. Qui error 
“etiam apud Tzetzem deprehenditur, Chil. viii. 516.” Diss. de Babrio (note), 
p. 82.—D.] 

2 Suidas in ’AcOy. (and Srhavyt.—D.] : 

© Suidas in”Ex@ope. [This line is to be referred to the fable of the Lion, 
the Mouse, and the Fox: see Suidas in @piférpsya, and Tyrwhitt, Diss. de 
Babrio, p. 88.—D.] 

P Ausonius, Ep. xvi. 

4 Sirephpors kare Gedy povaxois. Fab. 152. 

* See Fab. 288. Job, i. 21. 
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two passages are in the epimythion, and belong not to the 
fable itself, they may justly be supposed to be additions 
only, and interpolations of the true book. I shall therefore 
give some better reasons to prove they are a recent work. 
That they cannot be sop’s own, the cLxxxI. fable is a 
demonstrative proof. For that is a story of Demades the 
rhetor, who lived above cc. years after our Phrygian’s time. 
The cxcii1. is about Momus’s carping at the works of the 
gods. There he finds this fault in the bull, that his eyes 
were not placed in his horns, so as he might see where he 
pushed. But Lucian* (speaking of the same fable) has it 
thus, that his horns were not placed right before his eyes. 
And Aristotlet has it a third way, that his horns were not 
placed about his shoulders, where he might make the strongest 
push, but in the tenderest part, his head. Again, Momus 
blames this in the man, that his dpéves did not hang on the 
outside of him, so as his thoughts might be seen: but in 
Lucian® the fault is, that he had not a window in his breast. 
I think it probable from hence, that AZsop did not write a 
book of his Fadles ; for then there would not have been such 
a difference in the telling. Or, at least, if these that are 
now extant were Aisop’s, I should guess, from this specimen, 
that Lucian had the better on’t, and beat him at his own 
play.* 

VII. But that they are recenter than even Babrius, who 
is himself one of the latest age of good writers,t I discovered 


* In Nigrino. * De Part. Anim. I. iii. p. 54. 

" In Hermotimo. 

[* “ Similiter objecit [see note, p. 226. of this vol.] vir doctissimus fabulam: 
“ exci. (edit. Oxon. 190.) aliter legi quam aut ab Aristotele, de Part. Anim. 
 }, ili. c, 2, aut a Luciano, in Nigrino, p. 74. et Hermot. p. 759. memoratur, quos 
‘“‘ etiam ipsos inter se non convenire notat. Hec autem fabula in Cod. Bodl. 
“ non pauld melids quam in editis exhibetur, et ad mentem Luciani multd pro- 
“* pids ; ita ut suspicioni locus sit, Aristotelem ad ipsius sopi fabulam allusisse, 
‘‘ Lucianum autem ad eandem ut a Babrio repetita est.” Tyrwaitt, Diss. de 
Babrio (note), p. 29.—D.] 

[t ‘* Quis ille Babrius, quibus temporibus et locis vixerit, nondum comper- 
tum est. Suidas, qui ex opere ejus multa protulit, de ipso hec pauca notat. 
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by this means. I observed in ’em several passages that 
were not of a piece with the rest, but had a turn and com- 
position plainly poetical: as in the ccux1i1. fable, which 
begins thus; "Ovos rarnoas oxddoTra ywros éEotjxes. This 
I saw was a choliambic verse, and I presently suspected that 
the writer had taken it out of Babrius. And I was soon 
confirmed in. my judgment by this fragment of his, that 
belongs to the same fable ; 


‘O 8 éxrAvbels rrévey re xavias waons, 
Tov xvnxlav ydoxovra Naxrioas pevryes.” 


For in the fable in prose there are these words; ‘O dvos de 
AT@EIX TOY TONOT, éri rov Aveov XAZKONTA 
AAKTIZAZ SETTEI. Whence it evidently appears, that 
the author of that parcel which was published by Neveletus 
did nothing else but epitomise Babrius, and put him into 


 BaBplas, } BdBpios. pidous Fro: uvOidpBovs, elor yap 81d xopiduBeoy [l. xwArdu- 
“ Bw] év BiBAlois 3éxa. obros ex Tay Alowrelwy pbOwy pereBarev ard Tis abréy 
“ royorortas eis Euperpa, Hyoury rods xopiduBous [l. xwAiduBous}]. Bentleius 
“‘ [Dissert. upon Esop, sect. vii.] ponit eum in ultimd etate bonorum auctorum. 
‘¢ Quod vagum est, et nullo, quantim video, argumento fundatum. Si crisis 
‘* illa, quam nuper proposui [Archeologia, vol. iii. p. 285.], de loco Apollonii 
“ in Lexico Homerico, v. “Aede, vera sit (ut verissimam credo), juvabit non- 
“ nihil ad eetatem Babrii accuratids pauld determinandam. Locus iste ex con- 
“* jecturaé nostra in metra choliambica distribuendus est, et sic legendus, 





ravra 8 Alownos 


:& Zapdinvds clxev, Sv of AcAsol [vulgd d8eAgo!] 
G8ovra u0Goy od Karas édé-arro. 


“ Hec Babrii esse et metrum et sensus clamant. Hunc igitur Apollonio anti- 
‘“* quiorem tutd statuamus; Apollonium autem circa tempora Augusti floruisse; 
* cum cl. ejus editore, verisimillimum arbitror; aut etiam aliquantd priis. 
‘* JEtati autem Babrio sic assignate suffragatur Avienus, qui eum ante Phe- 
“ drum collocat. Praf. Fab. Avieni. ‘ Quas (fabulas scilicet Asopi) Greecis 
“ jiambis Babrius repetens in duo volumina coartavit; Phedrus etiam partem 
“ aliquam quinque in libellos resolvit.’ In hoc autem ab Avieno Suidas disce- 
‘“ dere videatur, cm alter Babrio duo volumina, alter decem libros tribuat; sed 
‘“‘ non constat Avienum velumina posuisse eodem sensu, quo Suidas AiBAla; et 
‘* preterea numeri in Codd. MSS. non rard turbantur.” TyRrwuHItTT, Diss. dé 
Babrio (note), p. 1.—D.] 

v Suidas in Kynelas. 
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prose.* But I will give you some further proofs of it. The 
ccoLxl. begins thus; "Ov ris éwiBeis Edavoy tye. Which, 
at the first reading, one perceives to be part of a scazon ; 
and thus it is in a fragment of Babrius ; 


“Ov tis ériOels Edavov elye xwpnrns.* 


In the civi. (cixvi.], about the For with the Firebrand ; 
Tavrny 5¢ Saipey eis Tas apovpas Tov Badovros wdyyer. Who 
does not discover here a scazon of Babrius ? 


Eis ras dpotpas rob Barovros wdtyes. 


The ccx.ill. is a manifest turning out of choliambics into 
prose, for the whole is made up either of pieces or entire 
verses ; 


—— 7dlou wréov AdpTrel. 
And, 
| Avépou Se auppevaavros, evOvds erBécOn. 
And, 
‘Ex Sevrépov 8 array tus — 
And, 


—— daive, \vyve, cal olya, 
Tay dorépwy To péyyos obtror’ éxNetrres. 


In the ccxc111. there are these remnants of Babrius ; 


Ilécn yap 6A«q 7’ otpov alua mpocbnon. 


[* ‘“ Mihi sané.... verisimile videtur collectiones omnes, quas hodié te- 
“ nemus, fabularum sopearum ab opere Babriano originem suam duxisse, 
“‘ differentias autem earum scriptorum multitudini imputandas esse, qui diversis 
‘** temporibus, et locis, et ingeniis, et studiis, metrorum elegantissimorum 
“ partes varias, pro libitu suo quisque, in prosam traducendas sumpserunt.” 
TyrwuHitt, Diss. de Babrio, p. 25. —“ Recté quidem collectiones scribit Tyr- 
‘* whittus, sed rem deinceps ita definit, quasi omnes, que his collectionibus 
*‘ continentur, fabule @ Babriano opere fluxerint, quod falsum esse, vel ea 
‘ exempla docent, que infra a nobis proferentur. Nunquam defuerunt Gre- 
“ culi, qui priscis et genuinis fabulis novas h. e. suas adderent.’’—HuscHkE, 
Diss. de Fab. Archil.—apud Fab. Zsop. ed. Fur. (1810.) 1. ccxi.—D.] 


~ Suidas in Kepiprau. 
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And, 
‘Eorat pdyepos, 8s pe cvvropws Ovces. 
And, 





Kal jad Kepel pe, Kal caces. 


The cixv. begins thus; “Avnp pecorodes dio épapévas 
elyev’ Ov 7 ev pela veavis, 4 S¢ GAAN tpeaBUtis: which I 
suppose to have been in Babrius thus ; 


"Avnp pecotrorsds bu" épwyévas el yer, 
‘Qy 4 pla vedvis, 9 Sé rpeoBuris. 
Or 
; ‘Qy } pev Fv: 


In all these passages here are most visible footsteps by which 
we may trace our imitator; but generally he has so dis- 
guised the fables, that nobody can find they ever belonged 
to Babrius. In the ccxiv., about the priests of Cybele, 
there’s nothing but a short dry story, and no reliques of a 
verse. But there’s a noble fragment of Babrius, belonging 
to the same fable, which I will here set down; both to 
correct it (for he that has given it us has printed it false*), 
and to shew you how much we have lost ; 


Tadnrous ayvptats eis TO Kowvov érpadOn 
"Ovos tis ovK edpotpos, Gra Svedaipor, 
“Oats hépyn wrwxoict Kai tTavovpyoct 
TI eivns dos Sins te, kal kaxnv réyynv. 
Odros Sé Kikr@ racav €& Eovs Kopny 
Tleptidvres* éXéyovro: rls yap aypolkwv 
Ovx oldev "Atri NevKdy, ws ernpwOn ; 
Tis ovx amapxas Gomplov te Kal citwy 
Ayve pépwv di8wot tupmrdve ‘Peins ; 


VIII. Thus I have proved one half of the Fables now 


= Natal. Com. 1. ix. c. 5. [p. 968. ed. 1619., where in v. 4. welyns odxos and 
xaxis Téxyns, and in v. 6. fJAeyor.—D.] 
[* See Dobree’s note, Porsoni Aristophanica, p. 135. (Adden.)—D.] 
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extant that carry the name of Aisop to be above a thousand 
years more recent than he. And the other half, that were 
public before Neveletus, will be found to be yet more 
modern, and the latest of all. That they are not from 
fEsop’s own hand, we may know from the Lxx., Of the 
Serpent and the Crab-fish; which is taken from a scolion, or 
catch, much older than Atsop, that is extant in Athenzus,’ 
and must be corrected thus ; 





‘O xapelvos 8e Epa, yada tov 8pw NaBov : 
Evvv xpi évaipov Ewer, xai py oxodsad ppoveiv. 


And there is great reason to believe that they were drawn up 
by Planudes, one of the later Greeks, that translated into 
his native tongue Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Cato’s Distichs, 
Ceesar’s Commentaries, and Macrobius. For there is no 
manuscript any where above ccc. years old, that has the 
Fables according to that copy. Besides that, there are 
several passages that betray a modern writer: as in the 
LXXVII., Sovradis, a bird; and xxx1x., Bovvevpov, a beast ; 
both unknown to all ancient authors: and in the cxxrx. 
Body év rh xapSla, crying in his heart, a manifest Hebraism, 
in imitation of Eccles. xi. 1., elqov év rH xapdla pov. The 
Lxxv., about the thiopian, is taken almost word for word 
out of the v1. of Aphthonius the rhetorician, who made an 
essay upon some Zsopic Fables, that is yet extant. The rv., 
as appears from the last sentence of it, is a paraphrase on 
the ccLxxxiv. of Neveletus’s parcel; which parcel, as I 
have proved above, are a traduction of Babrius; and par- 
ticularly in this very fable there are footsteps of his verses ; 


kaTnrev eis Badov xpnpvov. 





y Lib. xv. c. 15. [=c. 50. V. 540. ed. Schw., where 
‘O xapxlvos G3 Epn, 
XAAG roy Ip rAaBov" 
Ev0éa xph tov éraipov Ener, 
Kal ph oKOALa ppoveiy. 
See also Schw. in Animadv. in Athen. VIII. 265. sqq.—D.] 
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. And, 





jeerevoet, Kat BonOov efnrec. 


This collection, therefore, is more recent than that other; 
and coming first abroad with Atsop’s Life, writ by Planudes, 
’tis justly believed to be owing to the same writer.* 

IX. That idiot of a monk has given us a book, which he 
calls The Life of /Esop, that, perhaps, cannot be matched in 
any language for ignorance and nonsense. He had picked 
up two or three true stories; that Adsop was slave to one 
Xanthus, carried a burden of bread,? conversed with Croesus, 
and was put to death at Delphi: but the circumstances of 
these, and all his other tales, are pure invention. He makes 
Xanthus, an ordinary Lydian or Samian, to be a philoso- 
pher ;* which word was not heard of in those days, but in- 


[* “ Primus, qudd sciam, Neveletus fabulas has Zsopi 2 Maximo Planude, 
“ ut et vitam ejus, scriptas se existimare prodidit. Pref. ad Fab. Eandem opi- 
‘‘ nionem videtur amplecti Bentleius, Dissert. upon Zisop, sect. viii. Et pro- 
“¢ fectd si Vite Esopi, a Planude certissimé scripte, esedem fabule semper 
‘© gsubjuncte invenirentur, opinio ista verisimilitudine non careret. Sed res, 
“ opinor, longé aliter se habet. Vita Hsopi, cum nomine Planudis, sepissimé 
‘“‘ MS. occurrit sine ullis fabulis. Occurrit etiam preefixa collectionibus fabu- 
‘“ larum, que ab illé, quam Accursius exscripsit, multim discrepant. Ita 
‘* fuisse credo in MS. Stephaniano. Ita certé est in MS. Laudiano Bibi. Bodl. 
“ n, 699. ubi Vitam sopi a Planude scriptam sequuntur fabule, plures 
“ quidem ex Accursianis (quanquam diverso ordine), sed etiam multe ex Ne- 
** veletianis. Quare nullam idoneam rationem video, qu& adducamur ad cre- 
* dendum fabulas eas, quas Accursius vulgavit, & Maximo Planude scriptas 
‘* fuisse. Alia est doctissimi Bentleii in e&dem Dissertatione hypothesis, 
‘‘ quam sine ampliore probatione admittere nolim, nempe collectionem hanc 
** Accursianam Neveletiana recentiorem esse. Neutram ab sopo ipso con- 
‘* ditam libens concesserim; sed que ex illis recentior, que vetustior, frustra 
‘¢ queri existimo, cim in utraque complures fabule diversis auctoribus et tem- 
“ poribus, ut verisimile est, consarcinate legantur.” Tyrwuitt, Diss. de 
Babrio (note), p.21. See also HuscuKeE, Diss. de Fab. Archil.—apud Fab. Zisop. 
ed. Fur. (1810.) I. ccxlvi.—* It is. ..clear that Planudes did nothing more than 
‘* make some alterations in the style and number of this collection of fables, 
‘“* which, together with the life, was extant long before his time.” BLOMFIELD, 
Mus. Crit. I. 409.—On the error of attributing the Life of Zisop to Planudes, 
see Prolegomena ad Fab. sop. p.x. ed. Fur. 1810.—D.] 

= Eustath. in X. Odyss. p. 785. [ed. Basil.—D.] 

* EdyOos 5 pirAdoogos. 
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vented afterwards by Pythagoras. He makes him attended 
too, like Plato and Aristotle, by a company of scholars, 
whom he calls oyoAacrixo/; though the word was not yet - 
used in that sense even in Aristotle’s time. “Iwas the king 
of Asthiopia’s problem to Amasis king of Aigypt, To drink 
up the sea ;» but Planudes makes it a wager of Xanthus with 
one of his scholars. To say nothing of his chronological 
errors, mistakes of a hundred or two hundred years; who 
can read, with any patience, that silly discourse between 
Xanthus and his man Ausop; not a bit better than our 
penny merriments, printed at London Bridge? 

X. But of all his injuries to sop, that which can least 
be forgiven him, is, the making such a monster of him for 
ugliness; an abuse that has found credit so universally, that 
all the modern painters, since the time of Planudes, have 
drawn him in the worst shapes and features that fancy 
could invent. “Twas an old tradition among the Greeks, 
that Aisop revived again, and lived a second life.c Should 
he revive once more, and see the picture before the book 
that carries his name, could he think it drawn for himself? 
or for the monkey, or some strange beast introduced in the 
Fables? But what revelation had this monk about A‘sop’s 
deformity? For he must learn it by dream and vision, and 
not by ordinary methods of knowledge. He lived about two 
thousand years after him;4 and in all that tract of time 
there’s not one single author that has given the least hint 
that Acsop was ugly. What credit then can be given to an 
ignorant monk, that broaches a new story, after so many 
ages?* In Plutarch’s Convivium our sop is one of the 


b Plutarch. in Conviv. 

© Suidas in As. and ’AvaBia@va:. Schol. Aristoph. p. 357 and 387. [Schol. to 
ed. Bekk. p. 177 and 241.—D.] 

@ A.D. McccLxx. 

{* ‘“ Planudem in hic re tradenda modum excessisse, non negaverim. Sed 
‘© pauld confidentids scribit criticorum princeps [Bentleius]...... Atqui 
‘‘ in manibus est auctor, pro tali annorum ratione, satis antiquus, seculi certe 
** quarti scriptor, qui hanc rem vel fando vel legendo cognoverat, Himerium 
“ dico, Orat. xiii. 5. p. 592. ed. Wernsd. ita scribentem: pac? 3t Kal Alowmoy 
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guests, with Solon and the other sages of Greece; there is 
abundance of jest and raillery there among them, and par- 
ticularly upon Aésop; but nobody drolls upon his ugly face, 
which could hardly have escaped, had he had such a bad 
one. Perhaps you'll say it had been rude and indecent to 
touch upon a natural imperfection. Not at all, if it had 
been done softly and jocosely. In Plato’s Feast they are 
very merry upon Socrates’s face, that resembled old Silenus : 
and in this they twit A‘sop for having been a slave, which 
was no more his fault than deformity would have been. 
Philostratus has given us, in two books, a description of a 
gallery of pictures; one of which is Aésop, with a chorus of 
animals about him. There he is represented smiling and 
looking towards the ground, in a posture of thought ; but not 
a word of his deformity, which, were it true, must needs 
have been touched on, in an account of a picture. The 
Athenians set up a noble statue to his honour and me- 
mory ; - 

Aisopo ingentem statuam posuere Attici, 

Servumque collocdrunt eternd in basi ; 

Patere honoris scirent ut cuncti viam, 

Nec generi tribui, sed virtuti, gloriam. 


But, had he been such a monster as Planudes has made of 
him, a statue had been no better than a monument of his 


‘¢ roy Acyowody Toy Spbya, od ph Sri rods Adyous Tivds, GAN’ Fdyn nal abrd rd 
“< gpdcormoy Kal rhy povhy yéAwra wal xAetny Syynvro, yevéoOas piv xdycopov nal 
“ 8: rovro lepdy Tov ’AwdAAwvos.” Huscuke, Diss. de Fab. Archil.—apud Fab. 
LEsop. ed. Fur. (1810.) I. ccx.—D.] 

¢ P. 73. [=766. ed. Olear.—D.] 

f Phedrus, 1. ii. ult. [Dr. B. in his edition of Phedrus, offers from others 
an emendation of the first verse; and would read Zsopi ingenio: but though 
ingens is very awkward, ingenio seems no better: unless we say it must be ingens 
statua indeed, whose basis is eterna. SALTER. Note on ed. 1777.—Bentley, in 
his ed. of Pheedrus, reads in the first verse “ Zsopi ingenio”’ (an emendation 
of Gudius), and in the third “ honori.” See, on this passage, Hare’s Episiola 
Critica, p. 72.—D.] 
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ugliness: it had been kinder to his memory to have let that 
alone. But the famous Lysippus was the statuary that 
made it. And must so great a hand be employed to dress 
up a lump of deformity? Agathias the poet has left us an 
epigram upon that statue ;£ 


E’ye roy, Avovrie yépwv, Sicvovee wrdoTa, 
AelxeXov Aicwrov arncao Tob Sapiov, &c. 


How could he too have omitted to speak of it, had his ugli- 
ness been so notorious? The Greeks have several proverbs 
about persons deformed; Qepolre:ov Bréupa, Eidey61s Ko- 
pudevs, &c. Our sop, if so very ugly, had been in the 
first rank of them; especially when his statue had stood 
there, to put every body in mind of it. He was a great 
favourite of Croesus king of Lydia, who employed him as 
his ambassador to Corinth and Delphi. But would such a 
monster as Planudes has set out be a fit companion for a 
prince? or a proper ambassador, to be hooted at by all the 
boys wherever he came? Plutarch represents him as a 
polite and elegant courtier, rebuking Solon for his gruff 
and clownish behaviour with Croesus; telling him he must 
converse with princes 4} @> jd:oTa, 7) @s Havota, either 
agreeably, or not at all. Now, could either such a station, 
or such a discourse, befit Ausop, if he was truly that scare- 
crow as he is now commonly painted? But I wish I could 
do that justice to the memory of our Phrygian, to oblige the 
painters to change their pencil. For ’tis certain he was no 
deformed person; and ‘tis probable he was very handsome. 
For, whether he was a Phrygian, or, as others say, a Thra- 
cian, he must have been sold into Samos by a trader in 
slaves. And ’tis well known that that sort of people com- 
monly bought up the most beautiful they could light on, 
because they would yield the most profit. And there is 


s Anthol. lib. iv. Eis d:Aoo. [Anth. Gr. ex. rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) IV. 16.— 
Anth. Gr. ad fid. Cod. Pal. §c. II. 725.—D. ] 
h Plut. in Solone. 
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mention of two slaves, fellow-servants together, Aisop, and 
Rhodopis a woman; and, if we may guess him by his com- 
panion and contubernais,i we must needs believe him a 
comely person. For that Rhodopis was the greatest beauty 
of all her age; and even a proverb arose in memory of it ;) 


Arrav@ Spo1a, xad ‘Poddmis 9 Kan. 
i Pliny, xxxvi. 12. 


} Herodotus, Suidas, Strabo. [See too Erasmi Adagia, p. 1648. ed. 1606. 
—D.] 
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RICHARDUS BENTLEIUS 


S. 


MEMINI equidem, Milli doctissime, cum abhinc dies com- 
plusculos deambularemus una, strenueque de literulis nostris 
sermones cederemus; ibi forte fortuna de Joanne Antio- 
chensi mentionem fuisse injectam: cumque me desiderium 
cepisset librum adhuc musteum videndi, priusquam in lucem 
publicam, te curante, exiret; ea me lege id abs te impetra- 
visse, ut siqua in tam depravato scriptore emendationem 
nostram accipere possent, ea in schedulas conjecta ad te 
mitterem. Duram profecto conditionem, quamque adeo 
multis de causis nollem acceptam. Nam ut omittam, quod 
ex illo fere tempore a meliori librorum et chartularum 
mearum parte, et (quod acerbius mihi accidit) a jucundissima 
tua consuetudine longe disjunctus sim; quodque semel dun- 
taxat hunc Malelam properans percurrerim, nec ut secundas, 
quas sapientiores esse aiunt, curas et cogitationes adhiberem, 
ullo adhuc pacto potuerim animum inducere: ut illa, in- 
quam, atque alia preeteream; pudet hercle, ut verum fatear, 
pigetque bonas horas, que haud paulo melius collocari pos- 
sent, in tam ingrato et ignobili labore consumere. Sed quid 
faciam? data est fides: promissa flagitantur. Video, quod 
mihi egomet intrivi, exedendum esse. Liceat modo, si- 
quando in hac avayxod¢ayia fastidium mihi suborietur, ali- 
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unde petere quod fluentem nauseam coerceat. Dabitur 
itaque potestas et venia evagandi identidem longiuscule ; 
dummodo ne plane é£w ray éXatov, neque levibus de causis. 
Hoc autem scias velim in primis; non mihi consilium esse 
de Joanne isto qui cujasve fuerit, quando vixerit, aut a 
quibus laudatus sit, omnino verbum facere: cum diu sit 
quod omnem istam.controversiam suscepit amicissimus nos- 
ter atque eruditissimus Hodius.* Quippe aliud est, inquam, 
scriptionis hujus institutum: que vereor equidem ut satis ex 
voto et feliciter mihi vertat. Ita sane presagit animus, ita 
in ipso limine conspicio, quod etiam fortissimo terrorem 
incutiat. Siquidem recte narrat Malelas pag. 90. edixisse 
nimirum atque interminatum esse Orphea, ne quisquam 
mortalium palam fecerit ra "Epsxerrew. od, ait, dvopa 6 abtos 
‘Opdevs axovoas ex ris pavreias éEeirre, Mr rea pdvat ra 
"Epixerrea, Strep éppnveverar Th Kowy yNooon, BovrAn, das, 
Swodornp. Ego vero cum haud sim nescius, quam acerbos 
olim vindices deos hominesque habuerit, qui puornpia é£op- 
xynoacGat et Eleusine Matris occulta proferre ausus sit; 
qui sciam, annon ipse similem in me noxam admittam, si 
mysterium hoc Orphicum sacro hactenus silentio celatum 
evulgavero? Neque adeo clam me est, O Milli suavissime, 
quam audax impulsu tuo in me meosque facinus consciscam : 


Sed tua me virtus tamen, et sperata voluptas 
Suavis amicitie, quodvis discrimen adire 
Suadet, et inducit dias in luminis oras> 


horribile illud arcanum protrahere. Bono vero animo eris, 
capitique et stati mes parces metuere; ubi popporvKelp 


[* Vide Husmfredi Hodii de Autore Prolegomena in Malel. ed. Oxon. Confer 
etiam Jortinum, Remarks on Eccles. Hist. v. iv. p. 883.; Gibbonum, Hist. of the 
Decline, &c. chap. xl. note 11.; Reiskum, Comment. ad Constant. Porph. de Cerim. 
&c. p. 855. ed. 1880.; Lud. Dindorfium, Pref. ad Mal. Chron. ed. 1831.—D.] 

(° Lucretius : 

Sed tua me virtus tamen, et sperata voluptas 
Suavis amicitiz, quemvis ecferre laborem 
Suadet, et inducit nocteis vigilare serenas. 1. 141. 
- dias in luminis oras. 1. 23.—D.] 
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isto detracto, putidisque illis yo} ra pdvar ra "Epixerem in 
malam rem ablegatis aliquo, veterem illuc et veram lectionem 
quasi postliminio reduxero. Ea hec est: Ob (cod) dvopa 
6 autos “Opdevs dxovoas éx ths pavtelas éFetrre Mirw, 
Davynra, ‘Hpixerraiov. Orpheus, ait, per oraculum edoctus 
est Dei nomina Mire esse et Ddvnra, et “Hpixevraiov, que 
communi sermone interpretata hanc habent vim et senten- 
tiam, BovdA7, Pas, Zwodornp. 

Porro hisce nominibus Deum Orphicum vocari non de- 
sunt mihi locupletes certissimique sane auctores. Damascius 
jwept tav mpatwav apyav MS. in Bibliotheca Coll. Corporis 
Christi Oxonii p. 156.¢ ’Ev peév rolvuv rats pepopévats 
tavrats parrpdiais "Opdixais 44 Oeoroyla bn Tus éoriv 4 
wept tov® vontov (Sidxocpoy) fv cad of diddcodor Sreppyn- 
vevouclv, avTl péevy Ths pias Tov Srdwv apxyins rév ypovov 
TiOévres, avti &é raivt duvotv Aifépa nai Xdos, avri Se rod 
Gyros atrdAOs TO Nov drrodoyilopevor, Kal rpidda tavrnv 
IpwarTny Totovvres. eis Se tTHv Sevtépay Terelvy ToL TO KvOU- 
fevov Kal To Kvov Nov tov Gedy, 7) TOY apynta yiTava fH THY 
Nepérny, Ste é« tovTwv éxOpocxes 6 PANHY. addorte 
yap ara sep) rod pécou dirocogodct, rovTo pévE S7roiov 
avy 4 as Tov vobv, as Sé tarépa cal Svvapw ddXdja Twa 
mpocemtvoodvres ovdev TO Opel mpoojxovra: rhv Se tpirny 
tov MHTIN rov HPIKEIIAION aos dvvayw, tov DA- 
NHTA adrov os warépa Idem ibidem p. 106.1 Oey arnyny 
fev anya auto) (To “Ev) Xaddaiwy raises avevdnpodow, 
"Opdhevs Se prxrih* orréppa pépovra Oedy, Poivixes Se at@va 
KOOMLKOY, @S TravTa évy éavt@ ouvypynKora. Locus corrup- 


tus. Lego: ‘Opdevs 5¢ MHTIN orréppa pépovta Oedy... 


[¢ p. 880. ed. Kopp.—Tria typographi errata, que, in hoc Damascii loco, 
exhibet ed. Lips. Epist. ad Mill. 1781, pro Bentleii emendationibus habuit Kop- 
pius!—D.] 

[4 ed. ed. Kopp.—D.] [* 7d. ed. Kopp.—D.] 

[* row. ed Kopp.—D.] [& per ody. ed. Kopp.—D.] 

(" “ Quorum postrema sic emendanda sunt, Els 3¢ thy rplrny (Tpidda 
Tedeiv) Toy Mirey &s voor, Toy "Hpixenacoy os Sbvauiy, &c.’? Lobeckius, Aglaoph. 
t. i, p. 488.—D.] [i p. 268. ed. Kopp.—D.] 

[) ab’rd xyyarv. ed. Kopp.—D.] [* pscrt h. ed. Kopp.—D.] 
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Et pag. 125.1 Ovdyi Se cal Opdeds amd rob Qod wapayes. 
wat tis Nepédns payelons (hac modo occasione cogita, an 
in loco superiore pro dpyfjra reponi placeat tov payévra 
xiTava h vephérny) Tov ToAuTipnToy ddvnrat, mpoodoyv. Kat 
éxeivos €v TO VG™ Urocrncdpevos. h pyréov wpos Tavra, et 
que sequuntur. Lege et distingue: roy awoAutiunroy DA- 
NHTA, mpéodov nal éxeivos, &c. Et preeterea p. 124.5 


"EvOev arroOpdaoxes yéveots woduTridaKxov® oAns, 


xat ca Tovadta wept ris Tadkews exeivns ot Jeol ypnopy- 
Sodcw* adr. Kal ‘Opdeds tov trodvtintov tovTov Oeov avev- 
dycaiu? tov oréppa dépovta Seay x’ avTov nptxetratoy, Kal 
€E avtod wovet mpoiotcay amacay thy Tov Bed yevedy. 
Enimvero non leviter mendis aspersa est hec pots, quam 
ita constitues: «at Opdebs tov rodvtipnroy tovTov Oeov 
aveugnpet 
MHTIN ovréppa dépovra Seay xrurov HPIKEITAION. 


Pagina denique 164.1 Totoy diréotiABe ypdvos abavaro.o 
PANHTOX, ubi legendum ypoos, ut quidem extat apud 
Proclum :* 


Oavpafov xcabopavres ev aiBéps héyyos deXrrorv, 
Toiov améotiABe xpods aBavdroe Pdyntos. 


Idem Proclus in Parmenidem MS. hec habet:* 6 pévy yap 
‘Opdevs pera tiv xardroow tro} SANHTOSX ev 16 Act ra 
wavTa yeyovévat dyna. éreidy mpdotrepovt wey nal nvopévas 
év éxeivp, Sevtépws Sé cal Staxexpipévns ev re Snproupy@ 


[! p. 309. ed. Kopp.—D.] [™ vonrg. ed. Kopp.—D.] 

[" p. 807. ed. Kopp.—D.] 

[° woAvwoixtaov. ed. Kopp. In Orph. p. 467. ed. Herman. sic (e Proclo) legi- 
tur versus: 

tyOev &Sny Opdone: yéverts roAvmoilAou Gays. D.] 

[? avevphynoer. ed. Kopp.—D.] 

[1 Deest hic locus, nisi fallor, in ed. Kopp.—D.] 

[* In Timaum, p. 132. ed. Basil. ubi Td by &xéor:ABe. Eosdem versus paulo 
aliter citat Hermias in Phedr.: vide Orph. p. 506. ed. Herman.—D.] 

[* Procli Opp. t. v. p. 22. ed. Cous.—D. ] 

[* xpwrws. ed. Cous.—D.] 
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Ta wdvra avepavn Ta TeV éyxoounuaTroy® airia. et in Alct- 
biadem priorem MS. sic scribit:’ Kai pot Sone? xai 6 ITAd- 
Tov etpwv trap ‘Opdet Tov abrov tobdrov* cai "Epwra kat 
Aalpova péyav arroxanovpevov, dyamnoat Kal avtos él rod 
"Epawros tov Tovodrov buvoy’ epi ev yap vontovx vod Néyov 
6 Qeordyos, 

ABpos Epos’ cat MATIZ atdc8aros — 
Kat wad." 

Olow éreuBceBaws Aalpwv péyas aidv én’ tyvn 
wept dé Tov voepod vot Kad ajreOéxrou,? 

Kal MHTIX patos yevérwp xal"Epws trodvuteptrys* 
Kal adv" 


“Ev xpdros, els Aalpwv yévero péyas, apyos dmrdvrov. 


Multa prudens et sciens preetereo, que ex Athenagora, Ma- 
crobio, Orphicis Hymnis, tum autem precipue e Proclo in 
Platonis Timeum adferre possem: ne forte qui me minus 
norunt, Pauli Leopardi® scrinia me compilare® existiment. 
Inde petere possunt, vel a Theodoro Cantero,* qui plura de 
his rebus scire desiderent. Nam quid ego censeam de illo- 
rum sententia, qui significationem mendosi verbi "Epsxerew 
ex anilibus Cabbalistarum nugis conantur exsculpere? sed 
nolo aliquid inclementer dicere. Non nostrum est cecpévors 
éreuBaivery. WVeniam etiam libenter dedero, si minus ea 
perspexerint, que a multis seculis homines latuerunt, cali- 
gine et tenebris circumfusa. Nam ut concedam hec, quo- 
modo a me emendata sunt, ita a Joanne fuisse concepta ; 
quod equidem haud facile crediderim; Suide tamen et 


(* 7d wdvrey dvepdvyn tay eyxoruley. p. 23. ed. Cous.—D.] 

[’ Procli Opp. t. ii. p. 181. ed. Cous.—D.] 

[* rovrov Gedy. ed. Cous.—D.] {F rov yonrov. ed. Cous.—D.] 
[” dpws, ono), xal. ed. Cous.—D.] 

[? meOexrod. ex cod. Lobeckius, quem vide, Aglaoph. t. i. p. 495.—D.] 
[* Emend. xii. 2. apud Grut. Fac. Art. t. iii. p. 237.—D.] 

(> “ Pauli me Leop. scrinia comp.” ed. Oxon.—D. } 

[¢ Var. Lect. i. 26. apud Grut. Fac. Art. t. iii. p. 736.—D.] 
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Cedreni temporibus depravatum esse hunc Malele locum 
illud argumento est, quod hi interpretamenta duntaxat ex 
nostro afferant, de verbis Orphei ovdé ypv. Tllud autem 
mihi videor satis certo scire, non te expectare, ut vim verbi 
"Hptxerraios et naturam explicem :* tune ut ineptas plerum- 
que et cassas etymologias consectari me velis? Dabitur 
jusjurandum, ne ab Orpheo quidem ipso hoc fieri potuisse. 
Scire prius aveo, unde illa vulgaria, 4idvucos, “Hdaioros, 
Ilocevdav. Atdvucos, ait Orpheus apud Macrobium,® a7 
tod ScvetoOas originem ducit: 


IIpa@tos 8 eis daos #AGe, Atwvucos & érrexrjOn, 
Odvexa Sweiras cat’ arelpova paxpov “OdXvpToyv. 


Ride, et ad hoc exemplum crede alia fuisse dicturum. Nec 
quidem de significatione tod “Hptxeralov belle convenit 
scriptoribus. Secundum Malelam, Suidam> et Cedrenum 
est Cwodotyp. Nosti hos tres, quam ad unum redeant deni- 
que. At Nonno in cvvaywyy ioropt@v’ Phanes est fwodo- 
mp. Ericepeus aliam vim habet nescio quam. Aéyovor 
Se avrév (rov Pdvnra) Epopov elvar ris Swoydvov Suvdpews, 
Gpolws Kxal4 roy “Hpixerraiov Néyouow érépas Epopov elvas 
duvdpews. Quamobrem, si sapiam, non operam perdam in 
etymologia hac inquirenda: magis ex usu fuerit, in quibus 
primum institi vestigiis pergere; et siqua restent Orphica 
apud Malelam, que correctione opus habeant, pro virili 
restituere. 
Sic igitur refingo locum, quem habes p. 89. 


‘1. dva, Antods b1',° ExarnBore DoiBe xparare, 
TIavSepnés, Ovntoict cal aBavarovow avaccor, 


(? Confer nostrum in Addendis, et in Epist. ad Bernard. Mus. Crit. t. ii. 
p. 541, 543, 546, 550.; Gesnerum in Orph. p. 260. ed. Herman.; Lobeckium in 
Aglaoph. t. i. p. 470.—D.] 

[* Saturn. 1. 18. Orph. p. 464. ed. Herman.—D. ] 

[> In v. &dyns.—D.]. 

{* Ad calcem Greg. Naz. in Jul. p. 154. ed. Mont. 1610.—D.] 

[4 3% wal. ed. Mont.—D.] 

[* °O vat, Anrods vit. Mal. p. 88.—D. ] 
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"Hénte, xpucéacow detpopeve! rrepiyeccty, 
Awédexdrnv 678 ryvde trapal ceo Exdvov oudny, 
ed hapévov, cé Sé y avrov,) ExnBore, wdprupa Oeinv. 


Tertio autem versui simillimus et maxime geminus ejus- 
dem scriptoris est alius in Hymno ad Protogonum : 


IIpwroyévov xaréw Subuy, péyav, atOepordayertov, 
Royer, ypuvoéarow' aryaddopevoy mrepvyeoouv. 


At vir bonus Joannes, atque item Cedrenus, ne in librarios 
culpam hanc transferas, riv wrépuya arbitrabantur esse gene- 
ris virilis. En cor Zenodoti, en jecur Cratetis !' 

Multo vero gravius affectus est locus pag. 92. ita poets 
verba non modo cum interpretamentis Malele confusa sunt 
atque commixta; sed et insuper mendis obsita et cooperta. 
Illa quidem certe p17) dca pmdev veritus est Cedrenus descri- 
bere, quippe quz nullo prorsus modo intellexerit. At memini 
vidisse Excerpta quedam manu Patricii Junii ex Chronico 
quodam penes Cl. Seldenum manuscripto: ubi inter alia 
ejusdem farinee heec Orphica habebantur, corrupta ea quidem 
et mutila; nihilominus in quibus extarent vestigia vere lec- 
tionis: siquidem ibi scriptum erat pu) dia pa pn dév. Proinde 
de hoc loco mihi nulla dubitatio est, quin in versiculos re- 
poni debeat ad hoc exemplum : 


Oxjpés 1 oiwvol re, Bpordv 7 aditypia pira,* 
AyGea vis, cidwra Tervypéva, pndapa! pndév 
Eidsores, obte kaxoto mrpocepyopévoto vonoat 
PodSpoves, ovr drroPev wan atroctpéyai™ Kaxorntos, 


[* xpueéoow depdpeve. Mal. p. 89.—xpucépow. Orph. p. 490. ed. Herman. 
et sic Dobreeus, Advers. t.ii. p. 864.—D.] 

[& 88, et rapa ceio. Mal.—D.]} 

{® ceio papévou, ot 8 airdy, et Oly. Mal.—ced papevoi, ce 8 abrdv. Dobreeus, 
Advers. t. ii. p. 364.—D.] 

[ xpuoéyow. Orph. p. 260. ed. Herman.--D.]_ . 

{) Bibaculus apud Sueton. De Ill. Gramm. p. 959. ed. Ouden.—D. ] 

[* @iipds re, oiwvol re, Bporay radeire ola pida. Mal. p. 91.—D.] 

[' wh did. Mal. p. 92.—D.] 

[™ obre wolov pddAa wporpéya:r. Mal.—D.] 
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Odr’ dya0ob wapedvros émiotpéyast te ai Ep—am 
"Tdpces, GAAA parnv adanpoves,® ampovénros. 


Ad hunc Orphicorum numerum non dubito adscribere que 
extant pag. 30. etsi ea Mercurio Trismegisto attribuant 
Malelas, Suidas, Cedrenus, Auctor Chronici Paschalis, et de 
quo postmodum plura MS. Baroccianus. Scilicet ab auctori- 
bus multo plus idoneis, S. Justino in Parenetica ad Grecos, 
et S. Cyrillo adversus Julianum ad Orphea év rots Spxoes 
referuntur: ubi etiam veram hujus Aé£ews scripturam of- 
fendes. Malelas enim cum suo grege antiquam adeo hic 
consuetudinem obtinent, ut nihil sentiant. Proxime autem 
ad Joannis verba accedes, si ita legeris : 


Ovpavov opxilw oe, Geod peyddou codoy Epyoy, 
Opxifw o° addiv ratpos, hv épOéyEaro rpatov, 
‘Hyvixa xoopov Grravra é9 ornplEato BovAg.P 


Ficta illa et commentitia oracula que habes p. 42. 79. et 
172. adeo misere ac foede accepta sunt, ita verba poetica in 
quotidianum sermonem immutata, ut vix invenias disjecti 
membra poetez. Quamobrem in iis recolligendis redinte- 
grandisque frustra operam conterere non libet; prasertim 
cuin Joannes ipse satis aperte fateatur, se que dd otiywv 
scripta fuerant, eis t7v xowvnv SedXextov immutasse. Verum, 
ut beem aliquos tam optabili nuncio, est liber Oxonii annos 
abhinc puto pc. calamo exaratus; in quo non pauca extant 
Oracula Malelanis his germanissima: que si omnia hic in 
lucem proferam, quando bella occasio est, sane (quod in 
Grecorum proverbio est) patella videatur operculum inve- 


[" Obre et wa) elpta:, om. re. Mal.—D.] 

[° "ISpees et Gdfuoves. Mal.—Vide Orph. p. 490. ed. Herman.—D. ] 

[P Apud Mal. p. 30. ‘Opxi{w oe, obpaye, Geo peydrou cody epyor, TrAaos 
Zao: Spxi(w ce, pwvh marpds, hy epbdytaro xpdérny, jwixa xdopov Axavra éorn- 
pltaro BovAf. In Orph. p. 455. ed. Herman. sic, ex Justino et Cyrillo, hic 
8pxos legitur : 

Otpavdy dpil{w oe, Oeod peydrou coped Epyoy, 
addhy Spxi(e ce xarpds, rhy péytaro xparoy, 
jwixa xécpov Exayra éais ornpltaro BovAais. D.] 
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nisse. Spero etiam me gratie aliquantulum initurum ab 
hominibus illis perelegantis judicii, qui Oracula que vulgo 
feruntur Sibyllina tanquam ab anu fatidica Noachi filia fusa 
venerantur. Adeste igitur, O vere otSvAdorres, lotisque 
manibus sacra hec tangite. 


Xpyopot cat Georoyla ‘EXdjvov Sirtocddov. 


I. 
‘Eppod peylorou wept Ilavroxpdropos. 


"Axowsnrou trupos dupate ypiyope, Spdpov aiPépos Swoyo- 
vov, Alou Oépyunv Kpativev, rAalrare peOroTtav védn, Tov- 
YOULA pn Yopaov év Koop, AbOtrov dévvaoy rravetrlaxotrov 
dupa: twatépa Tov SNwv Gedy Svra povoy, am’ ovdevds éyovra 
apxnv éyvaxa’ éva pera oe dvta pévov ex aod yepalpw vidy, 
dv pon aroppnre Kal dfurépa hava idioy evOds apOovas 
kal arabes atroyevvntws NOyov éyévyncey (leg. éyévynaas) Oeov 
8yra, tHv ovolay éx Ths ovaias, 8s cov Tod TraTpds THY eiKoVa 
kat (leg. ward) trav opolay dépet, wate éxeivos Ev cot, ov 
5é év éxelyw, xnddXos Ecortpov’ GAApAEVppavToy Tpdcarroy. 
(leg. GAAnAeudpdvrov TpocwTrwy.) 


I. 


Tod avrod wept Tpidédos. 
"Hy das voepov éx dwrds, ut apud Malelam habentur p. 29. 


III. 
Tod avrov IIpocevyy. 
‘Opxifw ce, Ovpave, Geod peyddou, &c. Vide Mal. p. 30. 


IV. 


"Apiororénous. 
"Axdpatos dvais Oeod, yevécews ovx eyovca apxnv, &€ 
aurns 8 6 wavabevns ovclwrat NOyos. 
VOL. II, 2« 
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V. 
Jorwvos 'AGnvalov. 


Ovn édextov pot dott rabra mpos apunrous eimety, ovTe 
Se davepds trapabécOae mdrHv Tod voeiv axoveras (leg. TH 
voeiy axovete) Srt ovTOS e€oTLy 6 KaT OUpavov peyddou * 
droyos trepBddrXowv, dv tpéuovory ovpavol yaid re wal Od- 
AaTTa, avToTdtap, atdtwp, TpicdrABios. Confer hec cum 
Malelanis pag. 79. 


VI. 
Bovxvbbov. 
To & tpia nal ra tpia &y, dcapxov tpocwrixov. Ij 
TETOKE TOV OUpaVoU yevynTopa. 


VII. 
Airovos. 


Toévos é« ydvou xareXOawv ydvimov dSwp érrolnce. TO 
tréprarov Trav Sdwv alriov émivoetrar ov dott Kad rvedpatt, 
GAN ws wavrwv Beds nal KUpos Kal marTip. 


VIII. 
IIdovrdpyov. 


‘O tradawos véos, Kal 6 véos adpyaios, 6 raTip yovos, Kat 
6 Yyovos TaTIp. 


IX. 
"Ayrioyou KorXodavos trept Tprddos. 


"Hy vois els wdvtwy voepmrepos * et 5é ye gor 

Tov amo trarryevérns voepos Noryos AhOtros aiel 

Tids arravyacpos voepod matpos, els dpa warpl, 
‘Ev pev éerrovuply * ef 5é ye Eorw ws dré Tarps, 
Els 5¢ 1réXNwv avy rrarpl cal é& evs els, ula ta £is, 
ITarpos ...... dpoovatos EbOcTos aiel | 
IIvevpare avy mpary dyip nal oréppatos apy. 
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Uno verbo, ne nescias, te. monitum velim in libro MS. 
sic legi: rod azromaryyevérns voepmtepos Noryos APOuros vids 
aravyacua. Sed nihil erat facilius, quam in versus concin- 
nare. Quivis etiam emendare possit Kododwviov vel éx« 
Kododavos.P Illud fortasse plusculum habet difficultatis, 
quisnam sit ille Antiochus conjectura assequi. Et profecto 
nimis velim extaret Nicandri Colophonii liber wept tov éx 
Kondodavos trountéy’ mirum enim, ni ex animi sententia 
hoc negotium conficeremus. Nunc vero, quandoquidem iste 
liber, ut alia omnia «ada, vel flammis, vel humore, vel iner- 
tibus tineis consumtus est; eum optimum vatem arbitremur, 
qui illud in re tam ancipiti protulerit, quod sit veri similli- 
mum. Opportune autem venit in mentem Xenophani illi 
Colophonio filium fuisse nomine Antiochum, quem res Sicu- 
las et Italicas scripsisse multi commemorant. Verum accidit 
perincommode, quod is etsi patre natus Colophonio, tamen 
nescio qui Syracusius vocetur. Alius proinde quatiendus est 
funis. Placetne ut pro Antiocho reponatur Antiphanes ? 
Atheneus, lib. vii.4 Mynpoveter attot Avtipavns 6 Kondo- 
pavios ev TH OnBaids rNéyov obtws, 


"H bxxny, 4 Urrrov, 7} bv Kixdnv Karéovow. 


Sed mihi crede, nusquam fuit gentium Antiphanes ille 
Colophonius: quippe, quod a doctissimo Casaubono non 
animadversum esse demiror, pro commentitio isto Antiphane 
reponendus est Antimachus, notissimus auctor Thebaidos et 
Lydes, uti memorant ipse Athenseus alibi, Etymologicon, 
Hesychius, Suidas, Quintilianus, aliique bene multi. Huic 
autem Antimacho vix equidem dubito quin putidos hos 
versus affingere voluerint. Quo quidem consilio nihil in- 


[? “ Ceterum apud Joannem Damascenum quod Malalas vocatur "Iwdyyns 
*Ayrioxelas, non patriarcham, sed civem Antiochensem intelligendum esse 
assentior Hodio Proleg. s. vill.: quomodo dictum ’Ayridyou KoAopavos in opus- 
culo MS. Oxoniensi fefellit Bentleium Epistola ad Millium.” Lud. Dindorfius, 
Preef. ad Mal. Chron. p. vii.—D.] 

(9 t. i, p. 114. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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consultius esse potuit aut dementius. Proclus in Commen- 
tario Timai distinguens poeticam @vOovv amd ris reyverijs, 
illius exemplum rods ypnopods, hujus to Avripdyecov ponit. 
Adeo ut Antimachum ypycpedoivra fingere, sit prorsus 
avw wotrazev. Totus erat Antimachus in arte et opera: 
nihil habuit é€& év@ovctacyod, nihil ex afflatu furoris, et 
ceelesti illo mentis instinctu, sine quo nullum poema sani 
coloris, nedum Oracula nasci possint. 


X. 
"Epatnats 'Idcovos Bacthéws trav "Apywvavray eis Té 
ITv@.ov rod ’AmodXwvos. 


IIpodyrevoov spiv, IIpopira Tirdy, et que sequuntur; 
ut habet Malelas p. 94. 


XI. 
ITXdrowvos. 


Teveros ovdels ixavos yveopns adavods iseiv aicOnripiov. 
puats yap povov Oeod ws airlou Tod TravTés yuuvay uy 
Suvapévov (leg. Suvapévn) iSeiv els yap aitios rod Twavtos, 
els xal é€ abtod adn olos (leg. dAXos) 6 els, Kad wore odtos 
6 els ovK ev xpove, aidios yap 6 els Kal cvvaidzos. 


XII. 
Tob avrod rept Xpicrod. 

"Owe rroré tis ert tiv modvayedi tavrny éddoe yhv, Kab 
diya opdrpatos cap§ yevicerat, dxapdrous Oedrntos Spars 
> + A , \ rn ’ , 
aviatwv Tabav rAvaE POopav, Kal rodTo POovos yevioerat 
é€ amlorov Naot Kal mpos tyros xpewacOnoecrat ds Oavdror 
katadixws (leg. Oavdtw Kxarddixos) wdvra mpdoas (leg. 
mpagtas sive dpdoas) meloerat. 


[* woAvox:8%, Toupius, Emend. in Hesych. t. iii. p. 431.—D.] 
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XIII. 
Xpnopos tod "ArérArwvos Soels ev Aedpots mrept Xpiorov. 


Eis we Bidlera: oipdviov das, nai 6 rabeav Geds éotev, 
kat ov Oedrns erabev abti, dudw yap Bporocwpos Kat 
aBporos avrés eds 75n nal avnp, wavta hépwy Tapa TaTpos 
éywv Te THS pnTpos atravra, Tratpos pev exwv Cowv arxeL, 
pntpos 8€ Ovnriis araupov, tddov, E8piw avujrov Kad azo 
Breddpov roreyeva ra Sdxpva Oepyd 6 rwévre yursddas éx 
mévre wupay Kopécat (1. cas) TO yap OéXev GBporos adeet. 
Xpicrs 6 eos Geos ear ev EirAw tavub7 ds (leg. ravvaGels) 
Odvev. ds éx tadis eis t1roNXNaV OAKwV. | 


Miris modis hc perturbata sunt; maguam tamen par- 
tem in versus suos nullo negotio redigi possunt in hunc 
modum : 


Eis pe Bidferat otpdviov das 

Ka) 6 rradav Beds dort, nad od Oedrns dOev abrn. 
"Apdo yap Spordcwpos Env 78 aBpotos avrés 
—_——_—_—_—_———_—_—— feds 58 xat avi, 

ITayra dépwv mapa Tatpos, éxeav Tis untpos aravra 
"Ex tratpos pev eyov Sanv addxet 

Mnyrpos &¢ Ovnris oravpév, radov, BBpiv, avinv. 

Tov nat ard Brehdpwv tore yevato Sdxpva Oepyd. 


AIV. 


"Aordvou trepi ris Oeoroxov. 
Tipnowpev tiv Maptap, @s xara@s Kptpacay To pvornptor. 


Sine dubio loco ’Acrdvov emendandum est ’Ocrdyov. 
Ostanes magus et Zoroastres etiam indoctis cognitissimi. 
Theodoro Meliteniote Prefatione in Astronomiam non Osta- 
nes dicitur, sed ‘Ordvyjs. Que fortasse vera scriptura est: 
nam et apud Herodotum non unus est Otanes Persa: et 
vero Magus ille natione fuit Chaldzeus. Theodori locum 
describam, quod ibi plurimorum Magorum nomina videas, 
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quos alibi frustra quesieris. ‘Ev ols (Xaddaiots) drow te 
Wretaro. yeyovacw afiwroyo. dvdpes, xal padtora Zwpo- 
dotpns, cat per’ éxeivov 'Orayns, 6 te Kidnvas, xat NaBov- 
ptaves, cal avy avtois 6 Jouvdivos, aGdAa Kat Béreveos azo 
Zerevclas, Xadrdaios cat odtos éotwy.® 


XV. 


Botnus 6 Aiyurrriwv Bacireds érrapbels tots xatopba- 
pacw hparncey eis Td pavretov tov Evpiridou rept avrod 
ovTws. 


Dpdoov pot, mupiaGeves, &c. ut Malelas p. 26. (27.] 


Hominem sane festivum, qui Euripidem ypnopodoyovvra 
nobis exhibuit. Quidni autem, inquies? cujus ex pavrel@ 
hoc editum est, 


Mavris § dpicros Saris eixafer xaros,* 


oraculum quidem, quo nihil verius ac sapientius; quale nun- 
quam aut Bacis" fudit, aut comicus iste Glanis, aut 


Pythia, qu tripode ex Phoebi lauroque profata est.’ 


Sed extra jocum: sine controversia corrigendum est Tov 
Zapamnidos’ cui Canobi templa dicata sunt; etiam Alexan- 
dris et Memphi. Narrat Strabo¥ miris quosdam laudibus 
efferre ras dperas trav Tod Sapamidos ev KavoBo Xoyiowv. 
Hec scripseram, cum sero animadverti apud Suidam in voce 
OotvAs ita legi avroXe€el, uti prius ex conjectura emenda- 
veram. 

Dubitantem me et quo. proxime me vertam circumspec- 
tantem ad se vocat Sophocles, indignis sane modis a Joanne 
acceptus p. 47. ‘O yap coddraros ZopoxrHs Spadpa é&éOero 


[* Theod. Mel. Procem. in Astron. (ad calcem Claud. C. Ptolem. De Jud. Fac. 
&c. p. 228. ed. 1663.—D.]} 

{* Eurip. Frag. Incert. Trag. cxxviii. ed. Matt.—D.] 

[" De Bacide et Glanide, vide Aristoph, Equit. v. 999. ed. Bekk. et Casau- 
bonum ad 1.—D.] 

(° Lucret. 1. 740. ubi —“ lauroque profatur.”—D.] 

[~ p. 1186. ed. Fale. ubi ras... dp. ray dvraida Aoy.—D.] 
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Kat TwWoinTiKas elrev Sri (6 Tetpecias) riv Tladrddda elde Nov- 
opévny xat yuvy éyévero. Ego verd quovis pignore con- 
tenderim nihil usquam de fabella ista profectum a Sophocle, 
quanquam ab aliis passim memoretur. Cum enim omnes 
fere titulos Sophocleorum dramatum beneficio Grammati- 
corum veterum habeamus, nullum est ubi Tiresis persona 
locum habere possit, preterquam una Trilogia, Cédtpus 
Tyrannus, Antigone, et Cidipus in Colono: sic enim sentio: 
sive Tetralogiam malis, accedo; ut fabula satyrica, sicut 
omnes omnium preter Cyclopem Euripidis, periisse videatur. 
Quanquam enim affirmet Suidas,* (dre 6 Johoxdijs) HpEe tov 
Spaya mpos Spapa ayoviterOat, ddXd 7) TeTpadoylay’ sci- 
mus tamen ex didascaliis non ex omni parte verum hoc esse. 


Vide modo Aristophanem Grammaticum in Argumento Me- . 


dee Euripidis.¥ Atqui haud commemini fabellam istam de 
Tiresia in trinis illis narrari, neque ibi reperiri posse arbi- 
tror. Prima hec est erga Sophoclem contumelia. Deinceps, 
"Obey, ait, eEéOero . . opoxrArs év rots avrod cvyypdppace 
radra adnOelas elvar. Els éoriv 6 Beds 35 rév odpavoy, &c. 
O hominis stuporem, et id:wre‘av meram! Apud auctorem, 
unde hec habuit Antiochensis, sine dubio scriptum erat ad 
hoc exemplum: Kaas 6 Yopoxdis elvrev ev rais adnOel- 
ataw els éort Beds. Homo stolidus interpunctione falsa 
jugulavit versum, misereque disperdidit.2_ Nimirum ab a\7- 


[* v. ZoporaAtjs.—D.} 

[” “ Immo certum est, etiam post primam actionem tetralogiis dimicasse 
Sophoclem, quod preter Triptolemum docuit Nausicaam satyricam et alia 
satyrica dramata; idemque apparet e didascalia Byzantii Aristophanis Argum. 
Eurlp. Med. "Ed:3dx6n éx) TuOo8épou “Apxovros (Ol. lxxxvii. 1.) xara rhy xf" 
Orupmid8a. Tipwros Eipoplav, Sebrepos Xopoxdrgys, rplros Edpixldns’ MASeia, 
@ironrhrns, Alxrus, @epto'ral Ldrvpor’ ob vé{ovra. Hinc est quod Bentleius 
Epist. ad Mill. p. 462. ed. Lips. dicit: Scimus tamen ex didascaliis non ex omni 
parte verum hoc esse. Vide modo Aristophanem Grammaticum in Argumento 
Medea Euripidis. Nempe et Bentleius eodem, quo alii, errore nimis genera- 
tim cepit Suide verba, &c.” Boeckhius, Grec. Trag. Prin. &c. p. 105.— 
Errorem suum de trilogia sive tetralogia, @d. Tyr., Antig. et Gd. in Col., Bent- 
leium in Addendis agnoscentem videas.—D. } 

[? “* Nescio an verba Malele corrupta sint; et dAnGelas elva: depravata sint 
ex GAnOelaiw, ut as ex € sequente natum sit.” Dobreeus, Advers. t. ii. p. 364. 
—D.] 
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Gelato distinctionem posuit, cum oratio post elore sustineri 
debuerit. Sed efficiam ut posthac hi versiculi sano saltem 
pede possint incedere. Sic igitur emendo: 


"Ey rats ddnbetacow els dori Peds, 

“Os ovpavov 1°* érev&e xal yaiay paxpav, 
II6vrov re yaporroy oldya xavépwv® Blas. 
Ovntol re troAdOv Kapdla rrAavwOpeEvot 
Tdpucdépec0a wnpdrov rapayuyiy,° 
Oca dydrpar ex ALOwv h yarnéwr? 
‘H ypvoorevxrav f ‘Nepavtivwy! ritrous. 
Oucias re TovTots Kal Kevds® traynyvpets 
Tevyovres oftrws evoeBeivy vopiloper. 


Ita fere leguntur apud Justinum, Clementem, Eusebium, 
Theodoritum, et partim Athenagoram; adeo ut demirer in- 
terpretem Chilmeadum, hominem sane pereruditum, in luce 
tam clara minus solito perspexisse. Sed non te celabo, quod 
pace sanctorum virorum dictum velim, vehementer me suspi- 
cari non esse hec a Sophocle. Id adeo cur in animum in- 
ducam, si me interroges; dico, permirum mihi preter alia 
videri, tam illustrem locum Ecclesiasticis solis incurrisse in 
oculos, aliorum omnium aciem effugisse. Qui factum, uti 
dormitaret hic Plutarchi diligentia? Quit Porphyrium pre- 
terire potuit rept arroyjs éuypuyewy tam insigne testimonium 


[? 7 om. Mal.—D.] 

[* 32 yapwwrod, et xa) dvéuov. Mal.—D.] [° 8 xoAd. Mal.—D.] 

[© "I8vodueba, xnurpdrov xapayvyds. Mal.—D.] 

[4 @ep. Mal.—D.] [* nat tdAwy. Mal.—D.] 

[f eAcpayrlyav. Mal.—D.] [® xasvds. Mal.—D.] 

[(* ofrws om. Mal.—Clementem (p. 68 et 717. ed. Pott.) maxime secutus, 
sic locum exhibuit Brunckius, Soph. Frag. ex Incert. Trag. li.: 


Els rats aAn6. 
err 8e ekhal  aptlar erarduere 


- 4d seainibeas 
*H weasertbavins 4 ‘Kepanbous tbrovs 
@valas re robrors Kal Karas wares! 
Néyuovres ‘ D.] 
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adversus Tav Ovoidy tds wapavouous opayds, ut ad hunc 
locum ait Theodoritus? Ubi tu, Stobee, cessasti, literarum 
oblivio? tu, qui tot forulos bibliothecarum excussisti, Sopho- 
clis autem et Euripidis monumenta studiose preter cetera 
lectitasti. Adeone paucos e Patribus,—quid Patres autem 
dico? unumne aliquem tenebrionem, qui supposita persona 
librum ediderit (ut et olim et hodie nonnullorum opinio 
est, neque adeo injuria) ceteris omnibus perspicaciorem et 
diligentiorem fuisse? Clemens enim aperte et ingenue fa- 
tetur Hecatei se fidem secutum, apud ipsum Sophoclem 
omnino non legisse. ‘O pev Yopoxdrs, ait, Strom. V.,» 
&s dnow ‘Exaraios 6 tas ioroplas cuvrakdpevos ev r@ Kart’ 
"ABpapov xat rods Aiyumriovs. Tlud autem exploratum 
habeo tam a Justino et Clemente Patres alios accepisse, 
quam Justinum et Clementem commentitii ejus Hecatei 
auctoritate tradidisse. Quem ad hominem demum, et quam 
nulla fide res redierit, vides. Ille ne ut Sophocli versiculos 
aliquot vereretur affingere, qui illum ipsum, quo eos adduxit, 
librum ediderit simulata persona Hecatei? Ipsa preeterea 
oratio de se facit indicum. Non agnosco illud yadxéwy, et 
qoAXov sumptum, ut aiunt, adverbialiter, esse hominis Attici, 
aut in tragoedia ferri posse.' Qualis enim hec foret con- 
fusio dialectorum, et ut ait illej sartago loquendi? Oportuit 
enim 7roAv et yadxov. Xadxéwv quidem a yarxevs Attice 
dixeris; minime gentium a yad«ovs, non magis mehercule 
quam ayarrde vel “ApicrotéXeos. Xpicea, ait Phrynichus,« 
apyvpea, Kudvea, yadXxea, radTa Taxd Starpovpeva’ yp) odv 
Néyety Ypvoa, apyupa, xvava tov ‘Arrixilovra. Xpvaois 
Aévye, TO yap Ypvoeos Taxov, w®cattws Kal apyupots,.... 
YanKouUs, Kvavots, Kal Ta Suota. Rogo denique, cui persone 
hsec oratio conveniat? Quave Sophocles fiducia die festo 
ludorum (non alias enim in scena quam Panatheneis ac 


[* p. 717. ed. Pott.—D.] 

[! woardy Soph. Antig. 86.: verum ibi xAezoy legebat Porsonus ad Eurip. 
Hec. 624.—D.] 
- Gb Persius, i. 80.—D.] 

(* ed. 1517. fol. ult. Paulo aliter legitur locus in ed. Lobeck. p. 207., ubi 
vide Pauwii notam.—D.] 
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trinis Liberalibus tragcedis docebantur) illos ipsos dies 
festos et ludos solennes in contemptionem adduceret ? 
Istuccine se impune laturum speraret?! Nonne Aéschyli 
periculum cautiorem eum faceret, qui, quod in Sisypho 
opinor merpoxv\corH ad Cereris mysteria curiosius videretur 
alludere, nisi ad aram Bacchi confugisset, illico trucidatus 
esset in scena: postea etiam in Areopago de capite suo 
causam dixit? Habes, amice, suspiciones nostras :™ tu tui- 
que similes rem cognoscite, et sententiam ferte; non Be«- 
KecéAnvoe quidam, 7roNupabels sine pectore et mente, 


dvépes, @v TO Kéap 
TlaX@ cécaxrat xa Svcexvlrre tpvyos.® 


Preclare vero actum est cum Sophocle, quod a ypo- 
voppédm nostro non nisi semel ad falsum testimonium di- 
cendum citatus sit: Euripides autem, qui Malele erat paulo 
familiarior, gravissimas istius consuetudinis poenas sustinuit ; 
adeo quidem ut non minus incommodo hospite hoc An- 
tiochensi, quam olim Promeri canibus usus esse videatur. 
Non erit, opinor, ab instituto nostro alienum, si locos omnes 
accuratius aliquantum examinem, in quibus Euripidis men- 
tio fit: et, quoad ejus facere potero, fabularum titulos, quo 
singuli quique loci referuntur, ostendam. Dabitur fortasse 
occasio ex interioribus literis aspergendi aliquid: memores 
tamen erimus, ut spondeo, verbi veteris, quo admonemur 


Th xeupl ozelpey, pnd SrA re OvrAdKO.° 


[(' “ Aliud argumentum adferre potuerat Bentleius, Sophoclem scilicet de 
Diis patriis longe reverentius semper loqui, quam ut hujus pfoews auctor esse 
- possit.” Dobreeus, ddvers. t. ii. p. 364.—D.] 

{™ Confer nostrum in Addendis, et in Epist. ad Bernard. Mus. Crit. t. ii. 
p- 541, 543, 547.—De his pseudo-Sophoclis versibus egerunt Jortinus, Re- 
marks on Eccles. Hist. vol. 1. p. 309.; Toupius, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii 
p- 526.; Boeckhius, Gr. Trag. Prin. p. 148.—D.] 

{" Cercides apud Stobeum. Vulgo tpuvyi: vide Floril. t. i. p. 129. ed. 
Gaisf.—D. ] 

[° ... yeadoava éxelvyn rH xeip) Seiy Epm [Pindaro Corinna] owelpew &AAa 
Bh SA 7G Ovadey. Plutarch. Athenienses Bello, &c.— Mor. t. ii. p. 294. ed. 
Wyttenb.—D.] 
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Que igitur habes pag. 39. Iept 45 (davdns) éuvdo- 
roynoev Evperldns 6 copwraros év tH cuvrd£es Tod avrov 
Spaparos, et que sequuntur, e fabula Danae desumpta sunt. 
Laudat hanc Pollux lib. 4. cap. 16.P Stobseus autem non 
semel, ut et aliam Sophoclis similiter inscriptam. Harum al- 
terutram, magis tamen Euripideam, Latine convertit Nevius, 
cujus Danae Nonio Marcello citatur. Plutarchus Conso- 
latoria ad Apollonium :1 ‘O &@ rrapapv@ovpevos oy Aavanv 
dvorevOovcav Aixrus oneal, 


Aoxeis tov d8nv ody 7) dpovriferw your, 

Kai rai’ avncew rov cov, ét Bédots oréverv; 
Ilatcat: Brérrovea § eis Ta TeV TéXNaAS KAKA 
‘Pawv yévou’ av, ef NoyltecOat Oéraots, 

"“Ooot re Seapois éxpenoyOnvrat Bpotoy, 
“Ocot Te ynpaoxKovow éppavol réxvov, 

Tous 7 éx peylorns 6ABias Tupavvidos 

T6 pndev dvras: tradrd ce oxorely ypedv. 


Erravit eruditissimus Grotius in Excerptis," cum in versu 
quarto reposuit “Pdov dépats dv. Nihil enim magis usu 
tritum, quam pdev elvar, melius habere, hilariore animo esse, 
convalescere. Etiam pueri hoc sciunt. Erravit, cum in 
versiculo quinto emendare conatus est éupeuoyOnvrar. Non 
enim magis poyGovpac dixeris, cum poydd sit verbum 
neutrum, quam mdoyopat aut xdpvopzat. Sine dubio scrip- 
tum oportuit 


"“Ocot re Secpois éupeuoyrevytat Bpotav, 
vel , 
"“Ooot re Secpotat pepdoxyrevytat Bpotav. 


Erravit denique, cum locum hunc ad hanc, de qua agi- 
mus, Danaen referendum putavit, qui omnino ex EKuripidis 


[? p. 415. ed. Hemst.—D.] 

[1 Mor. t.i. p. 294. ed. Wyttenb.—Eurip. Dict. Frag. 1. ed. Matt.—D.] 

[? p. 381.—D.] 

[* Vulgatam (probante Matthieo) tuetur Wyttenb., Animadv. in Plut. &c. 
t. vi. p. 352., vertens in vinculis defatigati, confecti, consumti, contabuerunt. —D.] 
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Dictye accersitus est:* de quo consule Stobeum, et alios. 
Aristophanes Grammaticus in Argumento Medee. 'Edsday6n 
évt IIv@sodmpou* dpyovros cata tiv TE ‘Odvpmidda. II po- 
tos Evpopiwy, Sevrepos ZopoxAjs, tplros Evpiridns. M1- 
deca, Pidoxrytns, Alerns,* Gepirrai. Rdrvpos ov awleras. 
Scribe Alxerus, Geproral cdtupos ov cwlovtat. i.e. Geptorat 
dpapa caruptxoy. Ita loqui solent. Cave enim credas 
TO odrupot esse partem inscriptionis. Ita Sophoclis fabula 
Kwd¢oil cdrvpot. Scholiastes Nicandri® simpliciter J ogpoxAjs 
év Kwdgois. Sic ejusdem Tyvevrai odrupot, quemadmodum 
apud PollucemY est legendum pro Tyvevrai Zarvpwv. 
Athenzus™ non apposito fabule discrimine, Zod. év Tyvev- 
tais. Sic Today .... év AvA@dois catvpots apud Clemen- 
tem:* sic Auschylus év Kyjpu&: cardpois apud Pollucem:y 
ita enim emendo pro «put carupixots. Photius in Lexico 
manu scripto: [Iupcoxépaov dXéovtos, Aioyvros év Knpuks? 
catupoits. Ex quo restituendus Hesychii locus: Ivupoo- 
Koupcodéovtos, muppoxeddrov, EavPorpixou: lege, ut apud 
Photium. Cum autem nomen fabule cujuspiam sit numero 
singulari; tunc catupix7y dicunt et catupixos. Potuit autem 
Grotius erratum suum resciscere ex Fragmento illo Danae, 
quod primus in lucem edidit de literis optime meritus 
Hieronymus Commelinus. Ibi dramatis persone sunt Mer- 
curius, Danae, Nutrix, Acrisius, Minerva, Nuncius, Chorus: 
Dictys autem minime comparet. In dzooracpari¢ illo sic 
vulgo legitur non longe a principio :3 
bases Kata 1as Kelvyn Tore 
Evvnv xpudalav yvotca cat ph yvovca 8) 
‘Trromerpov Néovra réketas trarpl. 


{' “Grotium sequutus Barnes. in nota, Hune, ait, locum alii ad Dictyn fabu- 
lam referendum putant: cur Bentleium non nominat? qui in Epist. ad Jo. Mil- 


lium, Barnesio lecta, . . . solus monstraverat, locum ex Euripidis esse Dictye 
repetitum.” Valcken., Diatr. in Eurip. &c. p. 5.—D.] 
[* 1. Mv0dépov.—D. ] [* ]. Alerus.—D. ] 
[" Ad Ther. 343.—D.] [’ p. 1180. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
[* Lib. ib. c. lxil. t. 1. p. 241. ed. Schw.—D.} = [* p. 329. ed. Pott.—D.] 
[y p. 1878. ed. Hemst.—D.] [* Kdpvg:. ed. Pors.—D.] 


[* v. 13.—Hoc Danaés fragmentum quin spurium sit non dubitarunt, ut alios 
taceam, Jacobsius, Elmsleius, Matthizus.—D. ] 
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Cum metri ratio, tum res ipsa flagitat, ut vrd7repov 
scribamus, non v7roverpoy. Quis non alatum Perseum et 
in libris legit, et in pictis tabulis vidit? At interpres homo 
sane festivus ita convertit; sub saxo natum leonem. Nempe 
huic committas, siquid recte curatum velis.4 Et tamen is 
ipse> est, ni fallor, qui bonam etatis partem contrivit, ut 
Suidam foras extruderet mendis maculisque usquequaque 
obsitum, ut aliquando fortasse ostendemus. 

Pag. 51. Aud roito 5é 6 Evpuridns .... trav Baxyov 
e&éOero Spapwa, ws atrd IlevOéws eimwv tattra’ Sepérn &e 
NoyevGeica éx Bporov Tivos, eis Zijva hépovea tiv dpap- 
tlav Néyet. Bacche Euripidis etiam nunc supersunt. Illud 
autem mentitur Malelas, @> azo IIev@éws: non Pentheus 
enim, verum Semele sorores Iva, x’ Aivtovoa, y' a paro- 
mapnos Ayava® contumelias has ei dixerunt. Bacchus in 
Prologo :4 


‘Evel p aderpat pntpos, &s Rxior’ exp, 
Abvucov ovK épackoy elvyat Tod Atds,° 
Yepérnv Sé vuphevOecioay éx Ovyrov twos, 
Eis Ziw avadbépew thy apaptlay réxous. 


Pag. 58. ‘O yap copeétaros Evpimldns rointixas é&€- 
Gero Spapa, ds tt 6 Zevs eis cdrupov EpOeipe Hv ’Avtio- 
anv. Censeo supplendum esse eis odrupov tpepels &d- 
Gevpe. Propter similitudinem duorum verborum accidit, ut 
fieri solet, ut librarius unum omitteret. Porro fabula An- 
tiopaf memoratur ab Hesychio, Stobeo, aliis. Photius 
Patriarcha in Lexico MS. Evx«pas etxparos evpuBportoicry. 
Evxpas ob yévowr’ av 7Séws, év’Avriomn. Lege Evxpas, 
edxpatos' Evpur. ev Avtiomrn Bpotoicw edxpas ov yévort’ dv 
Hdéws. Suidas: Evxpays, avr rod evxpatos. Scribe Evxpas, 
uti recte- apud Etymologicon Magnum. Anttopam Latine 


[= * Huic mandes, si quid recte curatum velis.”” Terent. Ad. 111. ii}. 18.—D.] 

{> Amilius Portus.—D.]} [¢ Theocr. Idyl. xxvi. 1.—D.] 

{4 v. 26.—D.] [¢ vulgo éexpiva: Aids.—D. } 

[£ “ Bentleium miror Antiopam Euripidis lJeviter attigisse tantum.” 
Valcken., Diatr. in Eurip. &c. p. 68.—D.] 
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docuit Pacuvius, de Greeco Euripidis conversam: citantibus 
Charisio, Diomede, Servio, et Marcello. ‘‘ In quo admiror,”’ 
ait Cicero De Finibus,® “‘ cur in gravissimis rebus non de- 
lectet eos patrius sermo, cum iidem fabellas Latinas ad 
verbum de Greecis expressas non inviti legant. Quis enim 
tam inimicus pene nomini Romano est, qui Ennii Medeam, 
aut Antiopam Pacuvii spernat aut rejiciat? qui se iisdem 
Euripidis fabulis delectari dicat, Latinas oderit?” Nosti 
illud Persii,! 


Sunt, quos Pacuviusque, et verrucosa moretur 
Antiopa, zerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. 


Pag. 63. ‘O yap copadraros Evpiiéns rourixas é&€0ero 
Spapua rept tod Oidirrodos Kal ris Toxdorns Kal ris Sohey- 
yos. C&dipus et Jocasta in Phenissis ad partes vocantur: 
quin et ibidem de Sphinge mentio fit non semel. Potuit 
igitur Antiochensis ad Pheenissas respicere, potuit ad fabu- 
lam Cidipum, que laudatur ab Hesychio, a Stobeo aliquo- 
ties, ab Erotiano. 

Pag. 88. Kai pera Aicyvrov éBaclrevoey abrav (Trav 
’"A@Onvalwv) Axpatov érn Svo, rept of Evpiridns 6 copwra- 
tos Spapa é&é0ero Kal peta Axpalovta éBaclrevoay avtav 
aot IH’. Amabo te, Syrisce, serione hec an joco? que 
te enim larve atque intemperie agitabant,)j cum hec scri- 
beres? wrod rou dpeves éxmreroravrar;* "Axpaiwv et Axpal- 
ovta pro Adxpalov et Arxpaiwova? Muli sunt illa, non 
hominis, Simile peccatum est, quod de Alcmzone Atheni- 
ensi tragcediam factam existimes. Siquidem ille est Alemso 
Argivus, Amphiarai filius, qui, quod Eriphylen matrem occi- 


[s 1.2. “ In quibus hoc primum est, in quo admirer ; cur,’ &c.—D.] 

{* Vulgo “ Latinas litteras oderit,’’—que spuria suspicati sunt editores. 
—D.] 
{i Sat. 1. 77.—D.] 

[} Terentii Heaut, 111. 11. 80, 32., et Plauti Aulul. rv. iv. 15. respicit noster. 
—D.] 
(* Theocr. Idyl. xi. 72. "2 Kedron, Kéndwp, wi tas ppévas exxendracat; 
—D.] 
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disset, furiis agitatus est. Inde scenz argumentum est ac- 
cersitum. Timocles comicus :« 

Tovs yap tpaypbovs mpa@tov, et BovrNet, oxoret, 

‘Ns aderovas wrdvras’ 6 pev yap dv! révys, 

TItwydtepov abrot catapabev tov Tiredov 

Tevopevov, 45 rhv treviay pdov péper 

‘O voody $¢ pavixds, AXkpatwy’ éoxévato. 
Antiphanes :™ 

.... « Maxdpioy éorw 4 tpaypola 
Iloinua xara wavr..... 
we ee ee ee we OY TAN 

Eitan tis AXkpaiwva, cal ta Tradla 

ITdvr’ evOvs eipny’® Ste pavels aréxrove 

Thy pnrépa. 
Cicero Academ. 2.° ‘ Quid? ipse Alemzo tuus, qui negat 
cor sibi cum oculis consentire, nonne ibidem incitato furore ; 
Unde hec flamma oritur? et illa deinceps, Incede, incede ; 
adsunt, adsunt ; me, me exrpetunt. Quid, cum virginis fidem 
implorat? Fer mi auxilium; pestem abige a me, Flammi- 
feram hanc vim, que me excruciat. Ceruleo incincte angui? 
incedunt ; Circumstant cum ardentibus tedis.”’ Sed piget pro- 
fecto in re certissima testibus usum esse non necessariis. 
Illud opinor auribus tuis, Milli, novum accedet; integram 
hujus dramatis inscriptionem esse AAKcpaiwv 6 dia Podisdos. 
Nisi fortasse geminum Alcemeonem Euripides ediderit,4 aut 

(* Athen. 1. vi. c.ii. t.ii. p. 358. ed. Schw.—D.] (' dy ydp. ibid.—D.] 

[™ Athen. ]. vi. c.i. t. ii. p. 355-6. ed. Schw.—D. ] [" efpneey. ibid.—D.] 

[° cap. 28.—D.] 

[® Sic correxerat et Columna ad Ennii Frag. Vulgo “ Cerulee incincte 
igni.”"—D.] 

[a “ Arg. [Eurip.] Alcest. in MS. Vat. No. 909. apud Dindorf. rd 8paya 
dxoshOn [é™. €8:8dxOn ex) TAavalvou &pxovros. +d A~. apwrov Hy LoponAtjs, Sebrepoy 
Evpenlins Kpfhooas, "AAxpalovr re Siapwoplrag, Tnrdpa, "AAchoribsi. 2... - _ 
From the mention of ’AAxualov: (where we must read "AAgualon rq 814 Yopidos), 
we learn that the suspicion of Bentley, Ep. ad Mill. p. 16. [ed. Cant.], that there 
were two dramas of the name, is confirmed. The present tragedy is the first, 
the ’AAapalwy which was exhibited after the death of Euripides was the second.” 


Clinton’s Fasti Hellen., from the Earliest Accounts to the uv. Olymp. (Add. and 
Corr.) p.424,—D.] 
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iterum eundem, correctum scilicet et dsceeaxevacpévoy. Quic- 
quid est hujus, solus adeo me docuit Hesychius noster, et 
fortasse solum: alios, qui depravata ejus verba non poterant 
intelligere, non item. Apyaive, Nevkalverv. Evperidns 
Arxpalovi, Sua yynpidos apyaivovca, Nevxalvovea, hortdca. 
Censeo corrigendum esse, Evperiéns ’Adxpaiwv rp dia 
Pwdidos> tum notam distinctionis ponendam + ’Apyatvovea, 
ANevcalvovea, porBdoa. Tapa 8é 76 apyov, ait Kustathius ad 
Odyssee secundum,’ ....xal apydvres tadpot mapa IIwédpo, 
kal apyalvey ro Nevcalvery map’ Evpiridn ev ’Adxpatove. 
Sive hec Eustathius ab Hesychio, sive ab alio quopiam uter- 
que transtulit, apparet hunc locum a multis jam seculis 
fuisse depravatum. Qui factum alioquin, ut Eustathius tra- 
goediz nomen mutilum protulerit, nisi quod in verbis sequen- 
tibus cerneret ovdéy tycés. Idem Hesychius: ’Atevijs. “Hew 
8 arevyns ar’ olkwv. Evdpirldns "Adxpaiwve re Sia yrodpisos 
cuvrelvaca. Corrige sodes in hunc modum, Evpezidns 
"Adxpalovi TO Sia Pwdidos, cuvtelvaca. *Artevis, ait, est 
cuvrewaca, festinans summa cum virium contentione. Cujus 
significationis exempla quod haud temere reperiantur, prop- 
terea verbi sedes a Grammaticis indicata est "AXxpalwv 6 
Sid. Wwdidos. Rationem porro hujus inscriptionis non diu 
neque frustra quesiverit, qui in memoria habuerit Alc- 
mgeonem, quem antea contortorum anguium et ardentium 
tedaram verbera nusquam consistere paterentur, aliquando 
tandem ad sanam mentem in Psophide Arcadie rediisse. 
Videatur in Arcadicis Pausanias. Apollodorus lib. iii. 
"Arxpalova Sé pernrOev "Epiwwvis rod pntpgdov dovov, Kat 
Mepnvas mpatov pev eis "Apxadlav pos ‘Oixréa rrapayl- 
vetat, éxetOev Sé mpdst Pwdida mpos Pyyéa xabapels Se 
tr avrod Apowonv yapet tv TovTou Ouvyatrépa. Jam 
monui emendandum esse Pogisa syllaba secunda producta. 
Ovidius :* 


Usque sub Orchomenon, Psophidaque, a 


[' p. 1430. ed. Rom.—D.] [* p. 185. ed. Heyn. (1808) ae, 
[* es. ed. Heyn.—D. | [" Met. V. 607.—D.] 
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Percommode autem hic locus Apollodori in memoriam mihi 
alium redigit, in libro primo; qui viros doctos in errorem 
hactenus induxit: deinceps tamen, uti spero, non faciet. 
Tudevs 58 ds dnow 6 tiv "Ardxpatovida yeypadas xrelvas 
rous Ménavos raidas ériBourevovras Oivet, Snvéa, &c.* 
Que sic Latine expressit interpres: Is qui Alcmeonidem 
tragedtam scripsit. Hominem sane liberalem, qui vocem 
illam ¢ragediam benigne nobis de suo largitus est. Atqui, 
O bone, ‘Ar\«palwy ea trageedia, non “AAKpatovis inscribitur, 
ut Erotianus, Stobeus, Priscianus, aliique testantur. Sicuti 
autem Philoclis tragici tetralogia de Pandione ITavéuovis, 
atque Aischyli de Oreste ‘Opeore‘a nominata est; ita fieri 
potest ut Euripides tria dramata de Alemeone publicaverit, 
una cum quarto satyrico argumenti omnino alieni: quam 
integram tetralogiam ‘AX«patwvida vocarent. Sed oportet 
Epicharmi illud semper habeas in promptu, 


Nade ral péuvac’ amiateiv’ dpOpa rabra trav ppevav.* 


Quicunque enim humaniores has Musas colit, seepenumero 
solet usu venire ut 


Town yevdea Torr NEywv eTvpotowv Spora.* 


Siquidem hz de Alemeonide suspiciones, egri sunt somnia ; 
cum is scriptor, quicunque tandem fuerit, (neque enim de 
zetate, neque de patria viri, aut nomine quicquam habeo 
compertum) historicus sit, non tragicus.¥ ‘O dé ryv ’AX«- 
patwvlda ypdvpas (verba sunt Strabonis, lib. 10.7) Txapiou 


[’ Apollodori verba sunt hc: TuSebs 3¢ arhp yerdpevos yervaios, épvyadebOn, 
wrelvas, os wéy ties A€youew, aderpdy Olvdws *ArndBoov’ ds 8t & Thy "AAKuoUw- 
vida yeypapes, rods MéAavos, «.7.A. p. 23. ed. Heyn.—D.] 

(” Polyb. xviii. 28. t. iv. p. 88. ed. Schw., ubi... Tay pp.—Suid. in Ni¢e et 
Tipéxecpos.—D. } 

{* Hom. Od. xix. 203., ubi”Ioxey.—D. } 

[” “ "AAxpalex nomen iragedia. *AAxpaless poema epicum.” Toupius, 
Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii. p. 475., ubi de his vocibus plura.— Ale- 
meonida carmen epicum fuisse, longe probabilius est: quae est sententia Heynii 
ad Apollodorum.” Dobreeus, Advers. t. ii. p. 364.—D.] 

{* p. 660. ed. Falce.—D.]} 
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tod IInvenrdrns marpds viods yevécOar Sito, "Advvéa Kai 
Aeuxditov Suvacreiaa & év® "Axapvavia tovtovs peta tod 
marpos. Et quidem Euripide vetustior. Scholiastes ad 
Orestem v. 1000.» ’Axonrovbeiv Soxet (6 Evperldns) te THv 
"Arxpatwvida (w scribe etiam apud Apollodorum, non 0) 
memrounkort eis Ta TWept THY apva, ws Kal Atovuctos 6 KUKAO- 
ypddos gnal. PDepexvdns Se od xa ‘Eppod pijviv dnor rv 
dpva troBAnOnvar. 6 5& rv ’Adxpatovida ypdrpas Tov 
mouéva mpocayayovra Td Touuvioyv TS Atpel avrarroKanel. 
Quid tibi dicam depravatum mihi videri verbum illud pos- 
tremum? ypot enim SfAov, Td Tob Pepexvdov. leg. ‘Avratov 
amroxanei vel Avravdpov caret vel Avridov, vel simile quip- 
piam; cum sine controversia desit nomen pastoris. Hec 
habui, Milli jucundissime, que de Alemeone et Alcmeontde 
ore, ut opinor, alio indicta dicerem: non enim placet eorum 
ratio, qui cum mere cornicule sint, emendicatis hinc inde 
plumis germanos pavones se pollicentur.° 

Pag. 104. Multa narrat Malelas de Proeto, Sthenebeea, 
et Bellerophonte, ca0a> cuveypaaro Eipiridns, 6 tparyixos 
ToinTHs, TAnpwcas TO Spapa. Intellige de fabula Sthenebea, 
cujus mentio fit apud Atheneum, Stobeum, alios. Julius 


[* év.r7. ed. Fale.—D.] 
[> v. 994. ed. Pors.—Schol. t. iv. p. 452. ed. Matt.—D.] 


[¢ * In quorum quidem manus nondum venisset illa R. Bentleii ad Jo. 
Millium Epistola, cum prodiret Euripides Barnesii, in his fragmentis nonnulla 
forte laudaverint velut nova, "AAxpaiwva roy 3:4 Ywoidos’ diversa dramata 
inscripta Kpijres et Kpjooa, et alia quedam minime vulgata, Barnesiis certe 
ante incognita, quam ista, qui solus forte viderat, primus monuisset Bentleius 
in perdocta Epistola; in qua cum hac scripserit, p. 20. [ed. Oxon.] non placere 
sibi eorum rationem, qui, cum mer@ cornicule sint, emendicatis hinc inde plumis 
germanos pavones se pollicentur ; quanta Bentleii debuit esse indignatio, cum sic 
a Populari suo, Greece tamen lingue peritissimo, dilaceratas Tragici videret 
reliquias, quas ipse, juvenis, tam sollicita cura composuisset; nam ex eadem 
didicimus Epistola, fragmenta omnium Poetarum Graecorum cum emendationibus 
et notis grande opus edere olim Bentleium constituisse. Hoc quale fuisset opus 
pars ejus exigua demonstrat, que publicata prostat, exhibens operum Callimachi 
perditorum reliquias; qua nihil in hoc genere prestantius prodiit aut magis 
elaboratum.” Valcken., Diatr. in Eurip. &c. p. 3.~-Confer etiam Porson’s 
Tracts, &c. (by Kidd), p. 818.—D. ] 
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Pollux lib. 3. cap. 4.4 Eipnra: 52 Eevarrarn rrap’ Evperl6n. 
Nomen tragcediz non commemorat; aliunde tamen scimus 
hanc esse de qua agimus, Sthenebeam. Hevarrdtas, ait Pho- 
tius MS. i&lws éml trav... ... Stay py ToLtotrot rrvéwouv 
dvepou ev Tots eAdryecty, OTrotoL ev Tots Ayéotv. Evperldns 
ZOeveBola. Tis dvdpa twa Eevardrav.¢ Scribe autem in 
Polluce Eevavrdrns. Apparet ita corrigendum esse, cum ex 
hoc loco Photii; tum ex Euripidis Medea, que in extrema 
fabula sic Jasoni convitium facit, Tis 5¢ «Aver cou Beds F 
daluwv, Tod yrevddpxovnal Eewwardra;f Aristophanes Vespis :& 


Eris tpov, ® Gcatai, riveunv idsov diovy, 
Eira Oavpdfer pw’ épadv pécov Sveadnxwpeévoy, 
"Hrs jyav® 4 arlvova tasSe ris éyxevtpldos, 
‘Padiws eyo SiddEw, xdv dpoucos 7 To ply. 


Scholiastes annotat ad versum novissimum: 6 orlyos éx 
2 GeveBoias Evpuridov. Bene pol factum, quod nos docuerit, 
unde tralatus sit hic or/yos, quod quidem alias nesciremus. 
Atque ea gratia non leve peccatum ei condonabitur. Enim- 
vero non totus versus, ut ille existimavit, sed pars tantum- 
modo posterior ex Euripide est. Nam in his rebus verba 
mihi dari haud facile patior, qui, ut scis, fragmenta omnium 
Poetarum Grecorum cum emendationibus et notis grande 
opus edere constitueram: nunc, ut aiunt, “AdXAos Blos, dAAN 
diaita. Plutarchus Supocraxoy i. 5.1 ds elpnras 70, 


Movo xh § dpa 


“Epws-dtddoKet, kav auovcos 4 TO ply. 
P 3 lied rf P 


Quem ego locum admiror, cum sine dubio depravatus sit, 
nemini unquam in suspicionem venisse. Ita exhibent, ut 
vulgo legitur, Erasmus et Jos. Scaliger in Proverbiis; ita 
Grotius in Ezcerptis. Spes tamen est, ut nunc jam dehine 


[4 p. 296. ed. Hemst.—D.] {* rina fevawdrny. ed. Pors.—D.] 

[€ v. 1888. ed. Pors.—D.] [g v. 1071. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[> “Hrs éorly. ed. Bekk.—D. ] 

[' Mor. t. iii. p. 353. ed. Wyttenb.— Eurip. Sthened. Frag. iii. ed. Matt.—D. ] 


a = eee 
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tam turpe erratum ex libris et memoria hominum auferatur. 
Legent enim qui sapient, povorey, non povotxyy. Mov- 
aotxov Siddoxet, i. e. trounrnv atrodeixvuct, poetam reddit : 
quasi hoc senario Latine dixeris: Amor poetam vel facit, 
vel invenit.i Ars musica et studium musicum est poetica. 
Terentius:J Is sibi responsum hoc habeat ; in medio omnibus 
Palmam esse positam, qui artem tractant musicam. Ea au- 
tem significatio rod dddoxewv elegantior paulo est et rarior, 
proptereaque fraudi fuit librariis: attamen non desunt ex- 
empla. Aristoph. Rants: 


Kat ov ri 84 Spdcas abtods obtws avipelous éd/da£as ; 


Sed et hic locus in vitio est; et legendum auctore MS. 
Oxoniensi, 


Kai avd ri dpdoas obtws avrovs yevvaious éFediéakas ;* 


Vulgata lectio cum propter alia minus placet, tum ob hoc 
precipue; quod ro retpamodvoy sive Iv. priorum pedum 
mensura non debet in dimidiatum verbum desinere. Idem 
Plutarchus IIep) rod pi ypav Syperpa viv tiv IHv0lav. 
‘O & Evpirridns, ait, eirrav, ds SiddoKner trountiv épws, Kav 
duovaos 7 TO ply, évonoev Sr, et que sequuntur. Nicias 
Medicus apud Schol. Theocriti Idyll. xi.™ 


"Hy dp’ adOes robro, Oedxpite, oi yap épavTes 
ITorAaxKt trountas ebiéakav rods mply apovaous. 


[! ‘‘ Observatio Bentleii minime vulgaris manet eadem, sive legatur povotxdy, 

seu, quod Euripidem arbitror dedisse : 
mointhy 8 tipa 
“Epws Siddonet, xdy Kuovcos f 7d xply. 

Quod Grotius aliique dedere, povouhy 8 ipa—semel apud Plutarchum, Sympos. 
1. 5. p. 622. c. alterum legitur apud eumdem bis.” [in libello de Pyth. Or., quem 
infra citat Bentleius, et in Erot.—Mor. t. iv. p. 87. ed. Wyttenb. &c.] Valcken., 
Diatr. in Eurip. &c. p. 206., ubi plura.—D. ] 

[) Prol. in Phorm. 17.—D.] 

[* v. 1017. ed. Bekk., ubi Kal 7f od.—D.] 

[! Mor. t. ii. p. 454. ed. Wyttenb., ubi ... . &s "Epws woinrhy Bi8doxe:, et 
éverénaoe.—D. | 

[= Argum. Idyl. xi.— Poet. Min. Gr. t. ii. p. lx. ed. Gaisf., ubi. . . of yap 
“Epwres IloAAob’s wont. x. T. A.—D. ] 
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Sed quo me cunque recipio, omnia conspicio mendis et 
maculis inquinata. Ecce enim et huic medico medicina 
adhibenda est. Scribendum est, inquam, 


Kad yap "Epwres 
TloXnrdxe trointas ébiSaEav rods mply adpovcous. 





P. 106. Ilept 8é ris Tlaoupdns eFé0ero Spaua Evpurldns 
6 mromrTns. Inanem, mihi crede, operam sumpserit, qui 
Kuripidis Pasiphaen instituerit querere. Non temere dico 
atque equidem certe scio neminem ex scriptoribus vetustis 
hodie superesse, qui tale quidquam memorie tradiderit. 
Hesychius tamen, Yapda, ait, év Tlacipdy 1d capdoviov, 1} 
opparyls elpnrat. quem si ad Euripideam fabulam respexisse 
quispiam existimet; caveat moneo, et existimationi sus 
insidias parari cogitet. Alczi quidem comecedia Pasiphae 
inscripta est, ut scimus ex Didascalia Pluti Aristophanis : 
"EdibayOn eri dpyovros "Avtirdtpov, avraywvilopévou avT@ 
Nuixoxydpovs pev Adxwowy, ’Apioropévous Sé “Adunre, Nixo- 
gavros dé "Adavids, "Adxalov 8 TIacipdy. Sed Euripidis 
Pasiphaen nusquam cuiquam laudari reperies. Quid igitur 
fiet? Num nam Antiochensis, cum hec scriberet, memo- 
riola vacillavit yepovrixa@s, an mendacio conatus est fallere? 
Utrum libet sane fecerit, haud arbitrario vapulabit: atque 
adeo dudum est, quod homunculum video oxuryn Brérrevv. 
Verum hercle quanquam admodum nupera est inter nos 
notitia; me tamen et precatorem habebit et defensorem 
paratum: cum et alias soleam esse in amicitiis fidelis. Dico 
igitur Euripidem tragcediam quidem de Pasiphae publicasse, 
minime tamen Pasiphaen inscripsisse, sed Cretenses. Nec tu 
mihi de Kp#ocacs hoc perperam intelligas, que ex Athenzo, 
Stobo, et aliunde satis in notitiam venerunt: sed de quibus 
hodie fortasse primum inaudivisti, Kpyot: quandoquidem et 
Joannis Meursii, qui de trium tragicorum fabulis accurate 
studioseque scripsit, diligentiam effugerunt. In Aristophanis 
Ranis his verbis compellat Euripidem A¢schylus : 








a 
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‘1 Kpnrexas pev ovrAdéyov povpdlas, 
Tdpous § avoaious ciadhépwv eis thy Téxvnv.2 


Quo in loco hec annotat Scholiastes : “Ev yap tots KPHZIN 
“Ixapov pov@dovvra érrolnce. nat of yey eis THY Ixdpov 
povodlav év trois KPHXI- @pacirepov yap Soxet® 1d a1po- 
acwrov. “ArroANwvios Se, Ste Svvatat Kal eis tHhv ’Aepornv 
THv év tots Kpyrats eipjoOat, iv etorjyaye tropvevovcay. 
Oipas Sé Sa ra ev TH AidrA@. Tipayldas Sé dia tiv év rots 
KPH3I pwléw TASIDAHS pos rov raipoy. Absolvimus, 
opinor, Joannem ab omni suspicione peccati: nunc et huic 
Scholiasti patrocinari oportet. Non enim deerunt qui per- 
vulgata via quorundam, qui germanos se putant esse Aris- 
tarchos, extemplo pro verbo Kpnoi contendent esse reponen- 
dum Kpyocats. Pedetentim tamen, et aliquantisper, oro, 
manum abstineant; dum tribunos adeam qui intercedant 
tante temeritati. Ecce iterum Scholiastes ad hec verba 
Aristophanis, 
"AdN’, ® Kpijres, "Tdns réxva, 


Ta rofa NaBovres erraptvate.P 


Tatra, ait, mapa ra ée KPHTQN Evperidov. Bina pro- 
fecto sunt dramata Kpjres et Kpfjoca:, argumento longe 
dissimili. Persone omnino aliz introducuntur, scene po- 
nuntur in locis disjunctissimis maximeque diversis.  IIlic 
Icarum cernis et Pasiphaen: in Cressis Aeropen, Atrea, 
Thyestem. Hic Argis Peloponnesi, illic in Creta insula res 
aguntur. Aristophanes Vespis :4 


Todro dé 
"Adns Ssaxpivel mporepov 1) "ye treloopas. 


Ubi Scholiastes, “Ev Kpyjacais, ait, Evpuridov, 6 ’"Arpeds 
apos tHv “Aeporrny * xpivet rabra. Unde perspicuum est, in 
superiore loco corrigendum esse ‘Aeporny tyv év rais Kpyo- 


6 
[ v. 848. ed. Bekk.—D. ] [° Boxe? elyas. Schol. ib.—D.] 
[? Ran. v. 13852. ed. Bekk., ubi "ISas.—D. 

[9 v. 762. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
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cats. Porphyrius lib. 4." De Abstinentia: Muxpod pe rap- 
HrGe cal ro Evdpuriderov rapabécbar, 5 rovs év Kpiiry rod 
Atos mpodyras aréxecOal gnot Sia" rovrwv. ANéyouat Se of 
kata Tov yopov mpds Tov Miva 

PowiKxoryevods tat ths Tuplas 

Téxvov Evpamns nai rod peyddou 

Znvos,' avacowv 

Kpyrns éxaropmronébpou" 

“Hew fabéous vaods pourra, 

Ods avOvyevis tTunbeica Spis 

Zreyavovs wapéyer yarvuBo weréxet, 

Kai. ravpodérpp xpabei- 

a atpexobs dppods kuTaplocov. et que sequuntur. 


Ita locum hunc emendare conatus est Grotius in Excerptis 
ex Comediis et Tragediis Grecis... Cujus auctoritatem Can- 
tabrigienses in novissima Porphyrii editione secuti sunt. 
** Hoc fragmentum Euripidis” (verba sunt Grotii) ‘ éy 
Knyeroi extare dicit Erotion, ut quidem nunc legitur. At 
ex Cressis esse facile intelligitur, quod verba sunt chori ad 
Minoa.”Y Sed erravit in re levi, gravioribus, opinor, stu- 
diis intentus, vir supra comparationem atque semulationem 
nostram longissime positus. Cum enim in Cressis, ut jam 
docui, Atreus et Aerope loquantur; scena autem sine con- 
troversia sit Argos; vix aut nullo modo est, ut hec Por- 
phyriana ex eodem dramate petita videantur. Quod si sint, 
demiror equidem cur in Creta Minos cum his sacerdotibus 
sermonem instituat. Que enim he prestigie? quibusnam 
machinis hec dyw «at xdtw? Eademne in fabula tam 
aliene historiz ? duplexne scena, et geminus chorus? Modo 
Cretam spectemus, modo regiam Atrei? modo chorus virilis, 
Myste, inquam, Idei Jovis, modo grex foeminarum ad partes 

[? p. 172. ed. Cant. 1655.—Cret. Frag. ii. ed. Matt.—D.] 

[* * Forsan del.” Dobreus, Advers. t. ii. p. 8364.—D. ] 

[* Zavds. ed. Cant. et Grot.—D.] 

[" p. 891.—D.] 

[’ p. 957. ubi. .. “ facile intelligitur ex Porphyrio de non edendis anima- 
libus quarto. Ait enim verba esse chori ad Minoa.”—D. ] 
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veniat? Inde enim fabula Kpjjccas nomen accepit, quod in 
ea chorus sit mulierum Cretensium, videlicet que Aeropem 
e Creta comitate sunt. Similem ob causam ®olwocas, 
Tpwddes, Tpaylviat, alie bene multe suis vocabulis nomi- 
nantur. Nec tamen, quod chorus sit Cretensium, idcirco 
necesse est, ut in Creta scena sit posita: quando et in 
Phenissis res Thebis aguntur, chorum tamen constituunt 
mulieres Tyrize: Tupiov oldua Actrodo’ EBay AxpoOivia Aogla 
Powlcoas amd vdcov.* Sed quid tergiversamur? Scimus 
Aeropen Catrei fuisse filiam, Minois neptem: et quo tem- 
pore res he transacte sunt, jam diu liberos suscepisse. 
Siquidem Agamemnonem et Menelaum patri fuisse conscios 
commemorant, cum coenam illam feralem Thyestze appo- 
neret. Non ergo de Minoe proavo longa dubitatio est, quin 
e numero vivorum pridem ante excesserit. Imo vero a filia- 
bus Cocali trucidatus est: si Eusebio fides, prius circiter 
triennio; sed secundum exactissimam rationem Gulielmi 
Lloidii, Episcopi Asaphensis, 
"Av8pos, Sy obt’ aivetv roiat Kaxotat Béuss,* 

ante annis solidis quatuor et viginti, quam Atreus regnum 
capesseret. Quamobrem haud facile patior, ut corrupta illa 
verba Erotiani Evpirldns év KXevot magis magisque a Grotio 
depraventur: sed, quod ad vulgatam lectionem proxime ac- 
cedit, auctor esse ausim, ut posthac év KPHSI corrigatur. 
Ita totum erit simplex et unum, omnia sibi constabunt, belle- 
que convenient : Minos, chorus Mystarum, Pasiphae, Icarus. 
Non opus erit xAwOev Ta dovyxXwota. Restat, ut de loci 
hujus Porphyriani miris quidem modis mendosi lectione ac- 
curate quantum in nobis est, et exquisite disputemus : 


"Hew babéous vaovs mpoditrov, 


[* v. 209. ed. Pors.—D.] 
[* Bre worry ebvoray Erxe pds Toy TAdrova 5 *ApiororéAns, SHAov ex Tov 
xal Bopdy dmnepaoa rE TAdron, dv & éréypavev ofrw’ 
Bopdy ’ApiororéaAns évidpbcaro tévde TlAdrwvos, 
*"Avipds, dy of8 [vulgo oft’) aivety roto: xaxoio: dus. 
Ammonius in Aristotelis Vita— Arist. Opp. t. i. p. 46. ed. Bip., ubi vide Buhlii 
notam.— D. ] . 
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Ods avOvyevns tunOeioa Spis* 
Zreyavous wapéyes XarvBow reréxet, 
Kai raupodérp@ xpadet-t 

” atpexodst appovs xutraplocov. 


Quz ita vertit Cl. Grotius: 


Sacra advenio templa relinquens, 
Quas prisca domos dedit indigena 
Quercus Chalyba secta bipenni, 
Taurique sibi glutine jungens 

De vera tigna cupressu. 


Haud ita facere debet qui interpretis munere fungitur. No- 
lim eum in ceteris scriptis eodem modo indiligentem. Unde 
enim dpyol sunt tigna ? quid ista sibi vult vera cupressus? 
Cur spreta est vulgata Porphyrii lectio atpexets? Cur Ero- 
tiani auctoritas repudiata, qui locum hunc ideo citavit, ut 
ostenderet atpexets adpuds non significare aAnOeis veras, sed 
axpiBeis, arctas nempe et exactas compages. Ejus verba 
sunt hec:Y Kal Evpimidns év Knrewol (leg. Kpnol) dnow, 
“Hew Labéous, &c. eorrAnOels atpexcis apuds ovx elrrev adn- 
Geis appds, Grr’ axpiBeis. Sic corrigendum esse facile 
videbit, cui ad manum est Erotianus: vulgo enim perperam, 
GX arpexeis. Apagesis autem barbarum illud et soleecum 
TaupodeTp@, quo verbo nullus unquam scriptor est usus, aut 
per analogiam uti poterit. Quin etiam et versui consultum 
oportuit. Quis enim, qui non negligenter in his literis ver- 
satus est, illud omnino probare possit Kal raupodétpw 
xpaGet...., dimetrum scilicet brachycatalectum, ut proxime 
ante parcemiacum veniat. Affirmo tibi neminem unum tra- 
gicum comicumve in eo loco hoc metruni adhibere; multo 
etiam minus, quod Erotiani scriptura constituit Kal ravpo- 
détm odd Peis. Quid quod ne in Latinis quidem legitimi 


* Erotianus doxobs, vetus editio Porphyrii dopds. 
t Porph. raupodérg xpndeio’, Erot. roporéry xorarndels. 
t Porph. &rpexeis, Erot. arpexeis apyds. 
[7 p. 86. ed. Franz.—D.] 
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sunt numeri? In secundo versu, Quas prisca domos dedtt 
indigena, tribrachys est loco anapesti vel cujuscunque pedis 
quatuor temporum. Quod vitium commune Grotio est cum 
Jos. Scaligero, Flor. Christiano, aliisque, opinor, omnibus 
qui seculo hoc et superiore vel tragoedias Greecas Latine 
verterunt, vel ipsi scripserunt novas: quibus solenne est 
anapeestos suos passim, ubi nulla clausula est neque inter- 
punctum, tribrachi vel trochzo vel cretico terminare; vel 
etiam vocali, aut litera M finire, versu proximo ab alia vocali 
vel H incipiente. Scilicet etiam hic ut alibi postremam in 
versu syllabam communem esse arbitrabantur. Ne isti, si 
olim stante re Greca vel Romana suas fabulas edidissent, 
sibilis et x<Awypots e scena explosi fuissent. Non enim 
Grecis ea licentia permissa, 


Nec data Romanis venia est indigna poetis.? 


Fas erat duntaxat versum illum, qui parcemiacus dicitur, 
trochzo claudere. Eo usque non aliter continuari debebant 
anapeesti vel pares anapeesto pedes, ac si unicus esset versus. 
Quin et Seneca tragicus, ut scias eum de industria tempera- 
visse, semel tantum atque iterum trochzo anapestos clausit, 
nec nisi finita sententia: qui scilicet parcemiaci locus esset, 
nisi is scriptor nescio cur versum illum repudiasset. Veteres 
‘tamen Latinos minime aspernatos esse parcemiacum, sed et 
hic Greecorum vestigiis institisse scire dabitur ex istis reli- 
quiis, iisque, ni fallor, solis. Attius Phinidis : 


Simul et circum magna sonantibus 
Excita saxis sseva sonando 
Crepitu clangeute cachinnant. 


[? Hor. in Arte Poet. 264., ubi “ Et data,” &c.—* Hane cuvdpeay,” inquit 
Dawesius, in nostrum, ut solebat, seviens, “ in anapsesticis locum habere 
primus docuit, non jam, uti ipse ad Hor. Carm. iii. 12. 6. asseverat, Cl. Bent- 
leius, sed Terentianus. Is utique pag. 58.” &c. Miscell. Crit. p. 57. ed. Kidd. 
1827., ubi plura. Dixerat enim Bentleius—“ut primus olim docui in Disserta- 
tione ad Joannem Antiochenum Malelam, et postea multo fusius in scripto 
Anglico de Epistolis Phalaridis.” [vide t. i. p. 190. et sqq.—D.] 
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Locus est apud Nonium in Cachinnare.2 Sed nemo a me 
impetrabit, ut verba Attii sana esse concedam. Quorsum 
enim pertinent magna seva, et sonantibus sonando? Pecca- 
turus sum, uti spero, intra veniam, sl parum prospere 
medicinam experior. Ex ipso fabule nomine magna sus- 
picio est de Harpyiis verba fieri. Fallor itaque an sic legen- 
dum est? 

Simul et circum stagna sonantibus 

Excita saxis seva Celeeno 

: Crepitu clangente cachinnat. 


Illud clangente proprie et apte dictum est de Harpyiis. 
Virgilius : 
At subite horrifico lapsu de montibus adsunt 
Harpyie, et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas.» 
Quin et sfagna bene reposui, approbante ibidem Virgilio: 
Obsceenas pelagi ferro foedare volucres.° 
Attius Telepho : 


Jamjam stupido Thessala somno 
Pectora languentque senentque.4 


Id. Eurysace : 


Super Oceani stagna alta patris 
Terrarum anfracta revisam.¢ 


Pacuvius Niptris : 





Operite, abscedite, jamjam 
Mittite: nam attrectatu et quassu 
Szevum amplificati’ dolorem.‘ 


Attius Philocteta: 


Heu quis salsis fluctibu’ mandet 
Me ex sublimi vertice saxi ? 


[* cap. vii—D.] [> Ain. iii, 225,—D,] 
[¢ din. iii, 241.—D.] 

{¢ Apud Prise. lib. x. p. 887. ed. Putsch.—D. ] 

[*¢ Apud Non. Marcel. cap. iii. in v. Anfractum.—D.] 

[(* Apud Cic. Tuseul. ii. 20.—D.] 
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Jamjam absumor: conficit animum 
Vis volneris, ulceris zestus.® 


Idem apud Cic. 2. Tuscul.» ‘‘ Unde ignis lucet mortalibus 
clam divisus? eum doctus Prometheus clepsisse dolo poenas- 
que Jovi fato expendisse supremo.”’ Qui locus sic ad 
anapeestos suos est reducendus : 


Unde igneis cluet immortalibu’ 

Clam divis nimi’ doctu’* Prometheus 
Clepsisse dolo, poenasque Jovi 

Furti expendisse supremo. 


Ut ad Porphyrium revertar; illud utique scire cupio, quo 
auctore vir illustriss. tavpodérpw xpafeica de congluti- 
natione acceperit. Nam «pa@eica, nisi omnia me fallunt, 
est permirta et temperata, non conjuncta et compacta: tav- 
podetpoy autem, ut principio dixi, plane barbarum. Quin et 
Tavpoderos non alibi reperio; neque vero intelligo, qui 
commode dici poterit. Ut ddrvaideros est advoer debels, 
xnpoderos Knp@, et siqua sunt alia: sic et ravpoderos fuerit 
tavpm dedepmévos, (tauro compactus, non glutino taurino). 
Nam quis obsecro radpov usurpavit avtl THs TavpoKoAXAas ? 
Demiror tamen unde illa in Porphyrii et Erotiani codices 
irrepserint. Haud sane temere factum id videtur: itaque 
heeret heec res; neque prompte expedire possum. Ne tamen 
adovpBoros huc veniam; donec aliquid melius succurrit, 
censeo ut Tavpodéte@ de medio auferatur: (cum sine eo plena 
sit sententia, T@ KoAAnGeioa dpyas, ex Homerico isto, ut 
videtur, adumbrata ; 


Kodnnrtas & éréOnxa Ovpas truKiwvas apapulas. 


Atque hoc pacto Bdots ista dvarratotixy, versus videlicet 
qui parcemiacum antecedit, monometrum erit acatalectum ; 


[¢ Apud Cic. Tuseul. ii. 7., ubi in ver. sec. “ animam.”—D.] 

{* c. 9. Hee varie tentarunt viri docti: vide Davisium ad loc.; et Her- 
mannum in Elem. Doct. Met. p. 246. ed. Glasg.—D.] 

* vel catu’ doctu’. | 

[! Od. xxiii. 194.—D.] 
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ut profecto plerumque est, et in hoc ipso quidem loco plus 
semel.) Cetera autem porro sic legantur : 


“Hrw Fabéous vaods mpodTrov, 

Ols avOuyevns TunBeica Soxovs 
Steyavas mapéyer XarvBov TereKet, 
Kai corrnbeio’ 

"Atpexets dpuas xutrapiccos.| 


Adsum a sanctis templis, validas 
Quibus indigena est sueta cupressus 
Prebere trabes, cesa securi 
Chalybum, atque arctas 

Compages glutine vincta. 


Alibi nimis occupatum habuit animum 6 mdyv, cum illud 
Spds comminisceretur. Cur enim quercus vocaretur avOuye- 
yns? quid? non alibi tam frequens quam in Creta nasce- 
batur? Ego vero, ut primum oculis verbum illud agnovi, 
continuo deprehendi x«u7wdpiacos a poeta scriptum esse, non 
xutrapiocov. Eam enim illic memineram esse vere avOuyevn, 
et Creticam propterea appellari a Plutarchod *"H Toc0ucxny 
airuv } Kpnrixny xumapiocoy’ sicut et Ideam a Nicandro: 


ZTréppata Boutdevpou re xat Idalns cviraplocou"* 
et Virgilio : 
Nec salici lotoque neque Idzis cyparissis.' 


Plinius xvi. 33.™ de cupresso loquens; Huic, ait, patria 
insula Creta, cum Cato Tarentinam eam appellet, credo quod 


(' Postremos tres versus sic exhibuit Matthizus, Eurip. Creten. Frag. ii. ; 
oreyavobs wapéxe: XartBy werénei, 
mad ravpdderds 
drpexets apyovs xumdpio'oos. 
Confer J. Scaligerum apud Fabr. Bibi. Gr. t. vi. p. 237.; Toupium, Emend. in 
Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii. p. 549.; Tyrwhittum, Not. in Toup. t. iv. p. 426.; Porsonum, 
‘Not. in Toup. t. iv. p. 490.; Hermannum apud Lobeckium De Morte Bacchi, 
p- 11.; Aglaoph. t. i. p. 622.; Matthiseum ad loc.—D. ] 
[) Conviv. Disp. lib. i. quest. 2.— Mor. t. iii. p. 341. ed. Wyttenb., ubi rhy 
100. alr. 2 Thy Kpnr. xundperroy.—D.] 
[* Ther. 586.—D.]} [! Geor. ii. 84.—D.] 
[™ t ii. p. 24. ed. Hard. 1723.—D.] 
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primum eo venerit : et in Ainaria succisa regerminat. Simili 
sane tralatione, quam Euripides Crete tndigenam vocat, ei 
patriam esse Cretam Plinius commemorat. Sed in ejus 
verbis macula inest foedissima, quanquam haud valde dév- 
oéx@duros. Quippe pro Earia non magna mutatione legen- 
dum est Zarra.™ Siquidem interpretatur hec Theophrasti 
lib. 2. Hist. cap. 2.2 Kumdpirros 8¢ mapa pév rots adXots 
ard omrépparos, év Kpnry 8é xal amo arenéyous, olov Kal 
aro Ths Koupas év Tappa: mapa tovTois yap éorw 1 Kov- 
peCopévy xumdperros. Mihi quidem hoc certius est, quam 
illa que apud Sagram. Sed quia difficulter hoc nonnullis 
atque segre persuaderi video, agedum ex Solino vrevOavdynnv 
admoveamus Qerradveny, ut contra siquis sentiat, nihil sen- 
tiat. Ejus verba sunt cap. xvii.° Mira soli (Creticz ) 
indulgentia: arborarit proventus abundantes: nam in hujus 
tantum insule parte repullulant cese cupressi. Profecto aut 
Tarra in Plinio suo legit Solinus, aut Anariam arbitratus 
est partem esse Crete. Quamne antea cap. vii. in insulis 
Italicis numeravit? Oris esse ferrei oportet, qui hoc dixerit. 
Quis autem credat cupressos in Amnaria sponte nasci? 
Ecquisnam isthuc memorize prodidit? non magis mehercule 
quam Batti silphion aut auriferas malos Hesperidum. Verum 
ut ulterius progrediamur, etiam Solinum non ab omni parte 
sanum esse existimo. Valde enim suspicor ita scriptum esse 
antiquitus: Nam in Tarra hujus insule parte repullulant : 
vel, in hujus tantum insule Tarra repullulant. Nec enim 
a vulgata lectione longe nimis abscedo: nec probabilem 
causam reperire possum, cur abstineret eam partem insule 
suo vocabulo nominare. Dicerem etiam, si animus esset 
hariolari conjectura, similitudinem verborum Catoni im- 
posuisse, cum cupressum Tarentinam appellaret. Siquidem 
urbs Crete Tappa, Tarentum autem Tdpas vocatur. Lanam 
quidem, et purpuram, mel, salem, oleam, ceram, porrum, 


(™ Confer nostrum in Epist. ad Bernard. Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 550.; et Har- 
duinum ad Plin. t. ii. p. 44. ed. 1723.—D.] 

[" Theoph. Opp. t. i. p. 46. ed. Schneid., ubi... aed rod oreadyous, ofoy rd 
ths dpelas év ThB5q.—D. ] [° xi. p. 22, ed. Salm.—D. ] 
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pectunculos, ostreas, nucem, castaneas, ficus Tarentinas 
animadverti fuisse in pretio: cupressum Tarentinam cedo 
mihi unum, qui supra ceteras laudaverit, preter Catonem. 
Verum hoc obiter, et magis joco dictum existima, quam 
quod in ea sim sententia. Jam quod Euripides istam ar- 
borem dicit firmissimas trabes templis preebuisse; firmat id 
adeo emendationem nostram: cum cupressum omnes uno 
ore testentur ypoviwrdrny esse atque dcatrectdrny et quod 
caput est, egregie preter ceeteras in Deorum edibus locum 
et honorem invenisse. Hermippus apud Athenseum :P 


b S b ] 4 N \ 

ex 0 Avyurrrou Ta KpepacTa 
‘Iorla rat BvBrous, aro 8 ad Supias AvBavwrov. 
‘H 8é car Kpnrn xumdpiocoy tote Oeotor. 


Theophrastus Hist. v. et 5. rovrwvy 5é ypoviwrara 6S0- 
Kel Ta KuTrapittwa elvat. Td yoov ev 'Edéow, €& adv at 
Qdpat Tov vew TeOnoavpiopévar, téooapas Exewvro ryeveds. 
pova Sé xa ortABndova Séyerar. Fallor, an oratio hxc 
conouxtfer? Quo enim illud ro referri possit? lego: ra 
yoov év "Edéog, é& av ai Ovpas tod veo, reOnoaupiopéva 
Téacapas éxevro yeveds.1 Dicit materiem istam cupressinam 
per 4. seecula sive cccc. annos, ex quo primum cesa est, 
reconditam fuisse; priusquam ad valvas Ephesini templi 
adhiberetur: et tamen incorruptam duravisse. Ea Theo- 
phrasti sententia est. Profecto nihil hac emendatione cer- 
tius et evidentius. Ausim equidem dejerare non _aliter 
legisse Plinium, siquidem ad hec Theophrastea respexit, 
cum _Ephesie dicat Diane templum (ota Asia exstruente 
quadringentis annis peractum esse ; et, valvas esse e cupresso, 
et jam quadringentis prope annis durare materiem omnem 
nove similem. Scilicet tunc fere materia cedi solet, cum 
sedificii fundamenta jaciuntur: valve autem tum demum 
fieri, cum cetera omnia perfecta sunt atque absoluta. Hac 


[? Ep. lib. i. c. xlix. t. 1 P. 104. ed. Schw., ubi in v. 3. xumdprrroy. —D.] 

[4 Sic et Schneiderus, nisi quod rod vewor) ved et rérrapas dedit. Theoph. 
Opp. t. i. p. 184.—Ed. Cant. Epist. ad Mill., typographi errore ... rebnxaupiopévat 
réoo. txewro yevy.—D. ] [* xvi. 40. t. il. p. 36. ed. Hard. 1723.—D.] 
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quidem argumentatione Plinius videtur usus: rectene an 
perperam, nulla mihi questio est in presentia. Illud adeo 
admiror, eruditis viris, qui tantopere locum hunc exagita- 
verunt, nihil hujus omnino suboluisse. Sed els ayjp ov 
awav@ opé. Porro etiam nostra state, ut referunt qui ea 
loca viserunt, tanta cupressorum vis est in Creta; ut do- 
morum omnium trabes contignationesque atque adeo navigia 
ex ea materie construantur. 

Pag. 109. IIepi 4s (Palpas) 6 codpwratos Evpuridns 
peta tadTa auveypayraro Spaua wointixds. Sine con- 
troversia respexit Malelas ad Euripidis Hippolytum: prior- 
emne an posteriorem nec possumus resciscere, nec sane 
multum refert. Scimus utrumque salvum extitisse per di- 
versa tempora Erotiani, Pollucis, et Stobei. Que Stobsus 
ex Hippolyio citat, eorum ne dimidiam quidem partem hodie 
invenias. Frustra itidem queras, que Erotianus affert et 
Pollux. Aristophanes Ranis :4 


Tls olSev ci 7rd Sv pév ore xarOaveiy, 
To mvety 8é Seurrvety, eal ro* Kabevdsew Kwdzov. 


Taira,® ait Scholiastes, é& ‘Imrodvrou Spduaros. Age querat 
hoc, qui velit in investigando operam perdere. Verum aut 
librarii peccatum est, aut auctoris dudprnpa pynpovexor. 
Aliundet enim cognoscimus tralata esse é« IoAvidSov dpd- 
patos. 

Tis® & oidev et ro Snv pév ore xatOaveiy, 

To xarOaveiv dé Snv.¥ 


Hippolytus secundus qui hodie superest, Sredavias sive 
Srepavnpopos inscribitur: prior Kadviropevos. Pollux ix. 
c.v.¥ Evpuriéns év ‘ImmodtT@ xadvurropévm’...... TOs 
lrmav ev0vs épunocas ordow. Nec tamen omnino diverse 
erant fabulze, sicut Iphigenia tn Aulide et in Tauris, Gidipus 


[a v. 1473. ed. Bekk.—D.] [" rd dé ibid—D.] 

[* rovro. Schol.—D.] 

{* Schol. in Eurip. Hippol. v. 190., t. v. p. 482. ed. Matt.—D.] 

[" Tt. eds. Epist. ad Miil., operarum, credo, errore.—D.] 

[’ Eurip. Polyidi Frag. vii. ed. Matt.—D.] [¥ p. 1014. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
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Tyrannus et in Colono, Prometheus Aecparns et Avopevos. 
Vix, imo ne vix quidem hoc fieri potest, cum drama pos- 
terius rem omnem, uti gesta est, complectatur; ab eo tem- 
pore quo primum @ejAa@roy privigni amorem Phedra con- 
ceperat, usque ad Hippolyti mortem : queedam etiam ex priore 
citentur, que et in altero reperias. Quin mihi persuasissimum 
est eam ob causam Kadvuzrréevoy esse inscriptum ;* quod 
in extrema fabula sic loquatur Hippolytus moribundus: 


[” “ Quantumvis autem Bentleius, cui hac in parte preeiverat Gul. Can- 
terus, sibi persuasissimum esse scribat, priorem Hippolytum eam ob causam 
KaAvwréuevoy esse inscriptum; mihi tamen, pace viri his in litteris Maximi, 
neque ea ratio satisfacit, neque etiam causa adparet, ob quam ry xpérepoy 
‘IwxéAvroy omnino censeremus inscriptum fuisse KaAurréuevov. Nam nihil 
primum inest isti versui (1458. Kpdwor 5€ nov xpdownov, ds rdxos, wéwAols) cur 
illinc petitum nomen inderent dramati; quum morem designet usitatissimum, 
Tragicis sepe commemoratum, quo cadavera tegebantur veste injecta, facies 
presertim deformata velabatur. Deinde si in utraque edit. Hippolyti, quod 
statuisse videtur Bentleius, isti fuerint versus reperti, que tandem erat causa, 
cur ob istos versus diversis utraque editio nominibus insigniretur? Tandem 
nusquam apud Stobseum, nusquam alibi mentio fit ‘IwwoAdrou naduwropévon, 
nisi in unico loco Pollucis, qui, verba quedam exhibens ex editione priori, cujus 
laudem editio posterior, et emendata, Atticisque judicibus probata, prorsus 
obscurasset, propterea, mea quidem sententia, dixerit ‘IwméAvrov xaAvwrépuevoy. 
De Menandro Comico Quinctilianus (Instit. Orat. x. c. i. p. 899.) ‘ omnibus, 
inquit, ejusdem operis auctoribus abstulit nomen, et fulgore quodam sue clari- 
tatis tenebras obduxit:’ Greece diceretur rdyras dwéxpuwe, vel exdAupe’ quorum 
hoc rarius, illud frequenter in istum sensum teritur. Alia quedam ejusdem 
Quinctiliani (ibid. p. 897.) hic adscribam, valde adposita: ‘ Correctas (/éschyli) 
fabulas in certamen deferre posterioribus Poetis Athenienses permisere, sunt- 
que eo modo multi coronati.’ Retractatum Hippolytum cum in certamen 
detulisset (Olymp. Ixxxvii. anno 4.) superatis Iophonte et Ione, victor renun- 
ciatus fuit Euripides et coronatus: hoc vetus adnotatio testatur Hippolyto 
preefixa (EdddxOn dr) "Auelvovos Epxorros, "OAuumidd: 1’, bre: rerdpty, sparos 
Evpinldns, Sedrepos "lopey, rpitos “Iwv). Hec si non sola, preecipua certe fuisse 
ratio videtur, propter quam posterior Hippolytus a Grammaticis Yrepavias 
inscriberetur et Srepaynpdpos. et hujus quidem adpellationis que mihi, eadem 
ratio fuisse videtur Brumeeo (Dans son Théatre des Grecs, t. ii. p. 135). Nec 
prodit in scenam Hippolytus coronatus (v. 73.), sed manu gestans ex floribus 
contextam coronam, quam imponeret Diane simulacro, quod egregie Mus- 
gravius animadvertit. Dici tamen etiam potuit ob pudicitiam admirabilem ipse 
Hippolytus, ut corona dignus, sic ab Atticis fuisse judicibus coronatus; quo 
fortasse respiciens Apollonius Philostrati (De Vita Apollon. Tyan. 1. vi. c. iii 
p- 2382.) de Timasione, ¥ngiodpeba, Eqn, lorepavacOau (crepavotcba:) abrdy 
ex) cappocbyy xal mpd ‘IrxoAvrou rot @noéws: 5 uty yap és Thy "Agpodlrny 
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Kexaprépnrat rap’ ddwXa yap, warep’ 
Kptrpov 5€ pou mpécmroyv, as Tayos, TémNoUs.= 


Proinde in utraque fabula comperiebantur hi versiculi.. 
Similiter et alteri Stepavngopov nomen est inditum, propter 
hec verba Hippolyti non longe a principio : 


Yot rovde wreatov crépavoy €£ axnpdrov 
Acipavos, @ SécTrowva, eoopnaas pépw.) 


Non igitur Spdua novum erat Hippolytus Xtepavias, sed 
correctum duntaxat, atque interpolatum, S:acKxevn Tov mpo- 
tépov. Vetus Grammaticus Argumento Hippolyti. “Eore 
S¢ obtos 6 Immodnutos Sevtepos xal Srepavias mpocayopev- 
ouevos' eudhalyeras 5é€ torepos yeypappévos’ TO yap ampe- 
més Kal Katnyopias dktov év rourp SiwpOwrat Te. Spdpare. 
Qui nescit quid sit Ssacxev) et Scecxevacpévov Spapa, 
consulere poterit Casaubonum ad Atheneum: ejus ego 
scrinia non compilo; sed Hesychii locum emendatum cu- 
rabo, quem nec ille nec alius quisquam intellexisse videtur. 
Avditmv, yopedwv dia rods Avbdovs, of cafovras pév, Secxev- 


EBpioe. Veneri contra quotidie sacra faciens Timasion, cetera pudicus instar 
Hippolyti, frustra quoque fuerat a noverca sollicitatus. Timasionis, noverce 
quoque calumniis petiti, historiam attigit, similesque collegit Muretus (Var. 
Lection. 1. i. c. xii.) quibus plures adjungi possent.” Valcken., Pref. in Eurip. 
Hippol. p. xix. ; 

‘“‘ Schol. [ad Theocr. Id. ii. v. 10.]....... Libri Vaticani, éy r@ xaraxa- 
Aurronévy ‘IrwoAtry. Recte. Ejus fabule meminit Pollux, ix. 50. De ea 
agit Cl. Bentleius in Epist. ad Millium, et doctissimus Valckenarius ad Euripidis 
Hippolytum. Sed veram tituli rationem neuter adsecutus est. Ut ‘Iwrdavros 
orepaynpdpos caput redimitus, sic ‘IrwdéAvros xaraxaAdurrduevos caput obvolutus. 
Quod de Hippolyto pudore suffuso haud absimile est. Idem autem Karaxadv- 
wrépevos et "Eyxadurrduevos. Quo titulo fabulam suam insignivit Anthippus, 
Comicus apud Athenzum, lib. ix. p. 408. Hee est mea de hoc loco sententia. 
Alia aliis placebat. Sed nostra verior et ad rem ipsam adcommodatior.” 
Toupius, Cure Post. in Theocr. p. 7. : 

‘© Kaduwrdpevos quid significet non satis convenit inter eruditos. Mihi 
verisimillimum videtur, Hippolytum, postquam raptu equorum laceratus esset, 
non vivum postea in scenam delatum esse, ut in superstite tragedia, sed 
mortuum et xadverduevoy.” Musgravius ad Hippol. Kadurr. frag.— Confer 
Monkium ad Hippol. Argum.—D. ] 

[* v. 1455. ed. Monk.—D. ] [” v. 72, ed. Monk.—D.] 
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acpévot 6 eiciv.Y Ita lege locum, cujus hec est sententia : 
Magnes veteris comeedie scriptor drama docuit Avdovs, qui 
tunc superfuerunt, quo tempore Grammaticus qui primus 
heec dixit in vivis fuit; sed sub incudem revocati, novaque 
lima perpoliti. Photius Patriarcha: Avésdfwv, Avdol Mdy- 
ynTOS TOU KwpLKoD StecxevdcOncav: lege ut apud Hesychium, 
Avéifwv. Castigandus etiam Suidas, qui Avdsdfov habet 
absque interpretatione.2. Idem Hesychius: Ynvitwv, rods 
apivas Néyet Tovs Tov payvntos: scribe rovs VYavas tod 
Madryyvyros. Siquidem ille etiam fabulam Yijvas publicavit. 
Aristophanes Equitibus :® 


Tatra pev eidas &'’ abe Mdyvns dya traits trodais Ka- 
TLovcas, 

“Os wreloTa Yopav TeV avTirddwv viens éornoe TpdTALA, 

IIdcas 8 ipiv povas tels, eal WadXov xal rrepuyivov, 

Kati rAv8ilov Kai Ynvifov nal Barropevos Batpayelots. 


His verbis Magnetis fabule Bapfirides sive BapBuriotal, 
“Opvies, Avdol, Wives, et Badtpayos indicantur. Cogita 
autem, qui pax inter Hesychium Photiumque et Anonymum 
wept cwpmdias conciliari possit: hic enim omnia Magnetis 
scripta deperiisse dicit, ovdév awlecOar. Madrvns ’AOnvaios 
ayovicdwevos “AOnvyct vinas Exyev ta. tav bé Spapatoy 
avtod ovdéev cwmlerau ta Sé éruhepdpeva eoruv évvéa.» 


Non nostrum inter eos tantas componere lites.° 


Pag. 148. ‘O yap codos Evpiridns Spapa é£é0ero rept 
tov Kuxrwros, Stu rpets elyev df0arpovs, onualvwy Tous 
Tpets adeXovs, et que deinceps sequuntur. Os hominis ! 
Hoccine ut Euripides vel in somniis dixerit? Bene factum, 
quod etiam nunc Cyclops supersit. Quod si ita rem, prout 
narrat Joannes, se habere comperias ; non recuso quin, quod 


[7 Vulgo Avdi(wr, xwpedwy, dik rods, x. T.A.—D.] 

(* Confer nostrum in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 548.—D.] 
[* v. 518. ed. Bekk., ubi Totro uty eidds Exabe, x. 7. A.—D.] 

[® Proleg. ad Aristoph. p. vii. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[¢ Virg. Eel. iii. 108., ubi “... . inter vos.’—D.] 
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gravissime poens loco fore putes, per omne vite tempus 
noctes diesque versandi mihi sint et ediscendi adeo Annales 
hi Volusiani,* Malelani volui dicere. 

Pag. 210. ‘Ds 6 codds Evpiridns Spaua wept rod avrod 
Menredypou é&éGero. Meleagri fabule mentionem faciunt 
Macrobius, Stobseus, Scholiastes Pindari, cum aliis. Latine 
convertit Attius. Hesychius: Kadowolwoe, carédXuce, xated- 
Oucev. ‘Evpirlins Meredypw. Lego, Kabaciwce, xarébuce. 
Vox altera non aliter quam litura sananda est.4 Nempe 
primo mendose scriptum est xaréXvce’ postea librarius ali- 
quis paulo doctior vel lector quispiam studiosus, in libri 
margine vel medio fortassis inter versiculos spatio veram 
emendationem dederat xcaré6voe. Tandem evenit, ut utrum- 
que vocabulum conjuncte in versu contexteque scriberetur. 
Hac sane ratione cum in aliis scriptoribus, tum in lexi- 
cographis preecipue non raro peccatum est. Quz quidem 
peccata cum haud cujusvis sit odorari; profecto opus est, 
ut exemplis aliquot confirmemus sententiam nostram, ne 
temere quidquam et inconsulte loco movisse videamur. 
"Efexev, EBarev, EXaBev. Hjiciendum est verbum posterius : 
CéXXerv enim eidem Hesychio est BddAXrey. Evnpdraroy, 
evdtov, KAN YH, EUNpoToV, evryecoy. Postrema ista ab emen- 
datore quodam profecta sunt; qui prima vitiosa non inepte 
quidem correxerat. Totus itaque locus sic constituendus 
est: Eunpotov, etryetov, cary yh. + Suproicw, eixaloss, 
cuptredupapévots. of 8¢ GAdita olvm Sedeupéva cupredup- 
pévors. Tam scio verbum ultimum a correctore quodam 
esse, quam me vivere. Nulla dubitatio est, quin ita scrip- 
serit Hesychius: uproicwy, eixaious, cuptrepuppévoss. ot Se 
ardita oivp Sedevpéva. tt Avrids. dv tie evéypeba, évay- 
tt@ue8a. Cum vocabulum hoc veniat pone AvtiptcOwros, 
scire licet ex literarum serie sic auctorem scripsisse: Ayri- 


[© Vide Catull. Carm. xxxvi. ed Doer.—D.] 

[4 Confer nostrum in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 548, Nil mu- 
tandum censet Toupius, Emend. in Hesych. t. iii. p. 467, 531.—D.] 

{¢ Confer nostrum in Addendis, et in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. 
p. 548.—D. ] ° 
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veevéypeOa, évayri@peOa. Postea quidam, qui deprehendit 
erratum, supra emendavit ad hoc exemplum, scriptionis 
avrioe 

compendium faciens: ayrivsevéyueOa. Scimus omnes ita 
fieri solere. Tandem autem ineptus quispiam librarius eam 
utriusque vocis continuationem fecit, quam hodie videmus.f 
‘Exnd0Utpicov, éxdvpicov, xdduiov. Tllud éxAvpicov ex 
eadem est officina correctorum. Scripsit Hesychius ‘Exdu- 
Tpicov, Kdduyor’ ut ipse literarum ordo testimonio est.€ 
Media enim incedunt inter *ExAvtos et Exdoriver. Hoc 
non intelligens pusillus quidam criticus (quit enim id intel- 
lexerit, quod ne fando quidem unquam auditum est?) emen- 
dare conatus est éxAvpicov, a verbo Aupifw: dSvos mehercule 
ampos XNUpay. Tantum enim 7d éxAupltew et rd xadvrre 
significatione differunt, 


Quantum Hypanis Veneto distat ab Eridano.4 


Alte profecto latet ulcus tetrum et caxon@écratov’ quod nisi 
lancinata prius Hesychii existimatione, negat ad sanitatem 
perduci posse. Siquidem erubescendo prorsus errore posuit 
‘Exdvtpicov pro EXvrpwaor' quod rectissime quidem inter- 
preteris xdAviov. Ipse Hesychius: ‘“Edvtpots,| KAATM- 
MASI, cxerdcpacw. “Endvutpa, xupios ta éverAnpata 7 
KAATMMATA. “Edurpov, déppa, OnKn, NErrupoy, évelAnpa, 
KAATMMA, cxéracpa. Inde édvtpécba, apud Hippo- 
cratem, et mpoceXutpovv apud Atheneum, involucro tegere: 
similiter eEeXutrp@cat, nudare, ex integumentis solvere. He- 
sych. ‘EfeAvtpwcas, éyvpvwoas. Satin’ hoc certum et 
exploratum est, @ pidn xepddn, Milli jucundissime? At 
enimvero exclamet hic aliquis, O juvenem confidentem et 
temerarium! tune illum Hesychium, doctissimum gram- 


[f Confer nostrum in Addendis, et in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. 
p- 549.: vide etiam omnino Schowium ad Hesych. Suppl. p. 102.—Avrinvéy- 
peda, Sinvéypeba, évarridpeba. Toupius, Emend. in Hesych. t. iii. p. 558.—D.] 

[& "ExAdrpwoov, éxxdrvpov. Toupius, Emend. in Hesych. t. iii. p. 481.—D.] 

(® Propert. i. 12. 4., ubi vulgo . . . “ dissidet Eridano.”’—* Pro dissidet in 
Voss. quarto distat ab E., quee alterius verbi glossa est.” Burm. ad loc.—D.] 

(' Vulgo ’EvAterpos.—D.] 
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maticorum Hesychium tants inscitie affinem esse suspicari 
ausis, ut "ExAvrpicoy scriberet; nisi verbum illud alicubi 
legisset, apud auctores forte quos longa dies et nimia vetustas 
subtraxerunt notitie nostre? I jam et frontem nega de 
rebus periisseJ Placide tamen amabo, O quisquis es: et 
reprime te tantisper, dum alia nonnulla profero, que te. 
quoque ipsum velis nolis in sententiam nostram cogent 
transire. Dum enim ex antiquis Scholiastis, Grammaticis, 
Lexicis, que non contexebantur cata crotyetoy,-omni ex 
parte vocabula corradit, quibus hanc suam Juvaywy)y locu- 
pletet et referciat; sepe usu venit ut ab imperitis librariis, 
qui parum accurate scripserant, vel a sui similibus ovo- 
paroOnpats in errorem inductus sit; quseque nusquam gen- 
tium: vel lecta vel audita sunt, lectoribus suis obtrudat. 
Illud sis vide. + Aerdcdavy, 6 pudaios ixOvs. Suo loco 
hoc leges in litera 4. Ego vero nugas has esse meras tibi 
denuncio: scriptum enim oportuit "Eredavn, ooptros ix Gus. 
Piscis est de polypodum genere; quem memorant Aristo- 
teles, Atheneus, alii. Idem Hesychius: ‘Oopvra, trodv 
monuTrodwv ai Slawvas Neyopevat, Kal ixyOdta wrod atta 
evreny.K "Oopvrat, BorPirivas Pardoorot.! Sic emendandi 
sunt hi loci. Videor autem mihi videre, quid errationis 
ansam Hesychio dederit. Nimirum in auctore suo scriptum 
erat 7) 5 édedavn vel papa 5 éXedavn, vel simile quippiam : 
ille miser, cum sua extate libri carerent signis accentus, 
Sexedavnv piscem effinxit, qualem neque Nereus, neque 
Neptunus, nec ipse pater Oceanus agnoverit. Ecce aliud 
huic geminum et germanum. t Oodrxdle, yadivaywryel. 
Nemo, ut opinor, inficias iverit, quin ita scriptum fuerit, 
absque tamen notis accentus: “Imzovs 0 6AxKdter, vel Nijds 
@ orxdfer. Ipse Hesychius: Orxndle, ede, yarsvayoryel. 
Iilud autem dorx«dfec cedo quenquam mortalium qui legerit. 
t Evdexdrevoa, tyvde xeémnv érapEdunv. Recta serie hoc 
scriptum offendes, ut et alia que deinceps a me proferentur: 
[3 Vide Pers. Sat. V. 103.—D.] 


(* Vulgo Oop. +. x. af df€vas . . . . GAA’ ebr.—D.] 
[' Vulgo ’Ooptva:, BoABnriva: 8arA.—D.] | 
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quod certo indicio est non a librario, sed ab Hesychio ipso 
peccatum esse. Atqui ad hunc modum edidisse debuit: 
*"ESexdrevoa, rhv Sexdrnv érpakdunv. t+ Avarevovrat, pepi- 
Covrat. et Acarevovro, éueplfovro. Ea similitudo est 5 et d: 
in libris calamo notatis, ut haud facile sit dignoscere. Inde 
est quod mendosa ea posuerit pro Aaréovras et Aaréovto, 
quee legas apud Homerum.™ f SixvdAdUgy, To Tovs Kpooaors 
amocelecGat. Verbum hoc reperies inter 3/Bor€ et S1Rvvn. 
Ipse literarum ordo satis argumento est ab Hesychio posi- 
tum esse 3¢S8vAdav. idque errore manifesto pro 2«AAuBiGy. 
Hesychius: 3/AAvBa,® xpoccol. of ¢ rd avOéusta Kar Kopo- 
xoopia. Pollux vii. c. xiv. :° Tods 8 Oucdvous nat cidAAUBa 
of TraXavol Kanovet Trointal. Sic locus iste legendus est ex 
codice MS. qui fuit Is. Vossii. @vcavoe autem cum Polluci 
tum Hesychio sunt xpoccol. + ’EpeOévra, ev tdare drro- 
aviyévra. “Epabévri, XnPOévre. Portentosi errores. Primo, 
oportuit scriptum ‘Epy@évra. Ipse enim alibi: "EpyOévra, 
éy dOate mviyévra. Ita Photius Patriarcha in Lexico MS. 
Ita Suidas. Locus est in ©. Iliadis :? 


Nov 5é pe Nevyaréw mot elpwapto adrovat, 
"EpxGévr’ év peydX@ rrotap@, > maida cvdpopBor, 
“Ov pd vr’ &vavros atroépoet Yetwave Trepwvra. 


Iterum, illud Epa@évr: librarii peccatum est pro "Epedévre. 
Constat hoc ex elementorum ordine. Qui quidem est error 
auctoris, pro AipeOévrt. Av et E apud Grecos non differunt 
pronunciatione; de qua re postea plura dicemus. Ecce alia 
monstra: t EzaXoyijs, orovdns, avtatrodécews. Quam tur- 
piter autem hic se dedit! adeo quidem ut hominis me 
pudeat pigeatque. Siquidem Avtazrodécews est éradnXaryijs, 
et Yrrovdjs est ésrecywArjs’ putidum autem suum ézadoyijs 
Ipse habeat secum servetque sepulchro.1 + Aywdwv, Tov 


[™ Jl. xviii. 264., xx. 394.—D.] [" Vulgo Sfarauvpa.—D. ] 
[° p. 733. ed. Hemst.—D.] a 
[P v. 281., ubi .. . . Aevyardy Cavdry.—D. ] 


[9 Virg. Zin. iv. 29., ubi.... “ ille habeat,” &c.—D.] 
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aytsawv. Hercules, tuam fidem! enimvero non ab omnibus 
portentis Greeciam liberasti. Erat hominis eruditi sic edi- 
disse: “Eywvdov, tov Eywddev. Verbi sedes in Homeri 
Beeotia est ; 


O88 ée AovrAtylowo, "Exwdov P iepdwv.? 


t Hééces, avOet, ayvoei, wapopa. Adeste huc conjectores et 
interpretes portentorum. Negant usquam quidquam mon- 
strosius vidisse. Scilicet hec vera scriptura est, AnOéocer, 
anGet. Etymologicon Magnum: AnOéoces, ayvoeiy, atreipws 
éyev. Anbeiv, NavOdvew, avertornpovety. Hesychius ipse : 
Anbew, pn nOcicOar, 1) voetv. lege anOeiv, pr) ciOlaOat. 
"AnBecxov, (lege anOecaov) aouvifers Foav. t EXevriv, 
€Xatov. Mira vero Grammatici eruditio. Poteras haud 
paulo melius, ‘EXentiv, éXeov; siquidem Homerici illius 
meminisses : ° 


Ovx drrida hpovéovtes évi dpeciv odd eXentvv.8 


t "Arpeuf, tyela. Pace quod tua dicatur, Hesychi, in his 
verbis ovdey trytés. Imposuit tibi depravatus aliquis codex: 
oportuit enim ‘Apreyf, dysé. Te ipsum arbitrum capio, qui 
hec alibi: “Apreut, cdov, tyia, cappova. *Aptepuéa, wyela, 
(lege tryid) tytn. “Apredés, (corrige ’Apreues) tytés. Nec- 
dum peccandi finis: ecce enim de integro: + "Aprnvecrépav, 
uyiearépay, évripotépay. Duplex erratum est, hoc librarii, 
illud auctoris. Apparet enim cum ex ordine, tum ex inter- 
pretatione, non aliter scripsisse Hesychium quam ’Aprtipe- 
orépay’ nempe vel scriptures mendum, vel minute fugien- 
tesve literse, vel nimia festinatio in causa fuit, cur illud ex- 
hiberet pro Aprepecrépav. Cum autem ’Aptipecrépay non 
multum absimile sit r@ Tiyneorépay’ ille secundam interpre- 
tationem liberalissime donavit de suo; prout error errorem 
generare solet. + Artiovdwvois, wept Ta Awad éFappydrov 


[* Zi. ii. 625.—Confer nostrum in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 549. 
—D.] 
[* Odyss. xiv. 82.—D.] 
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décecw. Dic sodes, annon snigma tibi videntur hec? 
Equidem non sum (Edipus: ausim tamen pro certo polliceri, 
rectam scripturam esse “Ayice Alvov. Hesychius alibi: 
‘Anpiot Nivov, Gupaciv amo tis cuvadys. Homerus quinto 
Tliadis :* 

Mirras, os drypiot Alvov drove Travaypov, 

"Avdpacs Suvocpevéecow Exwp Kad xippa yévno Oe. 


Quid ego de istis dicam, que pagella proxima mihi in oculos 
incurrunt? + ’Apiorjpat, SovAat. Deceptus est similitu- 
dine literarum A et 4. Siquidem oportuit dpicrijpar. Ipse 
alio loco: Apynorivat, Sidxovor, Oepdrrawwas. lege Apnorijpac. 
Verbo monendum est 4, et, et 7 in Lexicis, presertim apud 
hunc nostrum, promiscue usurpari: vera enim analogia 
requirit, ut Apyjorecpat scribamus. Locus est Odyss. T.2 


Tawv, at rot Sapa Kara Spjoterpas Eacwy. 


Vide tamen, ut magnifice de se loquatur ad familiarem suum 
Eulogium. Ov yap, ait, dxvycw peta wappnoias eitreiv, Gre 
tav ‘Aptordpyov Kal "Amlwvos Kal ‘Hdwodapov ré£ewv 
evtropjoas, Kal ra BuBrla mrpocbeis Atoyeviavod, 6 mpatov 
kal péyrotov imdpyet tmreovéxtnua, tadta 8 autos idlg 
yelpt ypddav eyo pera madons opGorntos Kal axpiBertarns 
ypadys cata Tov ypayparixov ‘“Hpwovavov. Ego vero, qui 
Theodosii MS®™ ’Esiropuayv ris Ka€oxov Herodiani lectitavi, 
testificor parum huic promisso vel nullo modo satisfactum 
esse. tf ‘ApyjoOopev, érndncev. Vitiosius hoc quidem, quam 
illud alterum “ApéoOopev, éarndnoev. Sed ex utraque parte 
ostendit, non lautissimam doctrine supellectilem sibi domi 
fuisse. Que enim hec conglutinatio verborum, que dissolvi 
denuo divellique desiderant? Hom. Iliadis M.’ 





68 ap écbope dald.pos” Extwp, 
Nux«ti 009 atdXavros Urata. 


[t “ In Homero IL. E. 487. legisse videtur Hesychius apios Alyoro, quomodo 
constaret metrum.—N. B. Alvov waydypoio Faddyres Bentleius, unice probante 
Heynio, qui ait aAdvres aliquoties citari apud Eustathium.”” Dobreus, Advers. 
t. ii. p. 364.—D.] 

[® v. 345.—D.] (" v. 462.—D.] 
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"ApevoBockds, mpoBaroBocKss. Mirifice quidem, ut nihil 
supra. Atqui ap7v dpjvos, puto, dicitur, non apévos" unde 
Toduppnves, et dis Uirdppnvos. Imo, quin iambei principium 
fuerit apud Sophoclem ’ApnvoBockos . . . ne dubitandum est 
quidem. Melius ipse alibi: "ApnvoBocxds, mpoBatoBockés, 
ZopoxrHs Tupot xal ypdderar Sé éppynvoBockds Sid re Tod 
* é» xal trav Bopwv. Verum hic quidem locus a librario 
pessime acceptus est: ipse auctor procul abest a noxa. Lege 
Sodoxris Tupot B. ypdderas Se wad éppnvoBocnos Sid Te 
tov € kal trav B pav. Scribitur, ait, éssnvoBooxds per 
literam e, et duplicem p.* Etymologicum Magnum: ’Eppn- 
voBooKds, 6 mpoBatoBockds, év Tupot B YopowrAys. t’Ep- 
amnpous et “Eymrnpoe vitium exemplaris est pro Eypnpous et 
"Eppnpot. Ipse alibi emendate: "Epprpous, ev sunpeia 
Sytas, Tapa Tovs duypous Tovs éml cupBdce Sidopévous. 
Totus autem locus ad hunc modum constituendus est: “Ey- 
Hnpous, Anuntpios ev Zuceria 


Aaxedaipoviol 6* nuav ta relyn KatéBarov, 
Kal ras rpujpets EXaBov éupnpovs,) Srrws 
Myxért Oararroxparoivro IIeXotrovvnc vot. 


Demetrius iste comicus fuit; et illa fabula inscripta est 
Sicilia. Quare perperam hactenus judicarunt viri docti, 
qui scriptorem eum historicum, orationem autem prosaicam 
esse censuerunt. Atheneus lib. 3.2 Anynrpios 6 Kopy- 
Sorrows ev TH ervypahopévm Spdyart Zixedla. Etymo- 
logict auctor StxeXovs inscribit, non SvceXdav’ eum vide in 
"Eppypous. + Xwpovopeiv, dpylfecGar. Oportet ut conni- 
ventibus oculis hec legerit Hesychius. Ego quidem meis 
vix fidem habeo, cum ista lego. Proculdubio sic scriptum 
est a prima manu: Xepovopeiv, opyeicOat. Ipse alibi: 
Xetpovouos, 6pynorys. Manuum iste motus cum certa lege 
et numero bonam partem saltationis olim constituebat. 
Plena sunt exemplorum omnia. Lucretius :4 


(~ Confer Brunck. Lez. Soph. in v. ’Epnvof., et Schowium ad Hesych. Suppl. 
p. 136.—D.] 

[x Vulgo pe? juav.—D.] [” Vulgo éuwhpouvs.—D.] 

[? c. Ixxiii, t. i. p. 422. ed. Schw.—D.] [* iv. 772, 789.—D.} 
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Quod superest, non est mirum, simulacra moveri, 
Brachiaque in numerum jactare, et cetera membra. 


Et postea : 
Quid porro, in numerum procedere quum simulacra 


Cernimus in somnis, et mollia membra movere ; 
Mollia mobiliter quum alternis brachia mittunt. 


+ Kaduypuv, xddvna dvtictpdg¢ws. Medium hoc verbum est 
inter Kadvédmviov et Kadveas. Agnosco manum et in- 
genium correctoris: qui videlicet, cum in Hesychio suo 
legerat Kaduyruv, xdrvxa, idque animadverterat extra seriem 
et prepostere poni, adscripserat in margine e regione loci 
"Avtiotpopws; nempe vice versa legi oportere Kddu«a, 
Kaduyiv. Postea illud dytictpodws per inscitiam libra- 
riorum insinuavit se in versum. Quis hujus rei ante nos 
suspicionem habuit? Quin et alibi post vocem I[Ipoo- 
BddXouvTo, que et ipsa vitiosa est, hec leges: IpoceNOov, 
mpooBaroyv €& avtictpodws. Dele hoc novissimum, quod 
nimirum ab emendatore est, qui adnotaverat legendum esse 
e converso IIpocBadoyv, mpoceXOov. Quo nihil verius dici 
potuisse censeo: sed in altero, quicunque fuit, longissime a 
vero abfuit. Profecto plus toto ccelo distant Kddv& et 
Kaddvyis. Ego vero pro explorato prorsus habeo sic scrip- 
tum esse ab Hesychio; Kddvutiv, xddvea* nempe depravate 
loco Kadvéiv- § pro & quem errorem millies erravisse eum, 
si hic locus esset, nunc possem ostendere. Quain recte 
autem Kadvévy interpretetur «diva, melius est ut ipsum ad 
testimonium vocemus: Kadvé€es, podwv xarvxia. Kanrvéts, 
Koapos tis éx podwy. Habeo alia sexcenta, que hac vice 
condonabitur. Verum hercle si unquam usus fuerit, ut nova 
Hesychii editio procuretur; qui, ut in pudendos errores 
crebro inciderit, utilissimus nihilominus et pene necessarius 
est omnibus, qui ad veram eruditionem viam affectant ; 


Id tibi de plano possum promittere, Milli, 


[> Lucret. i, 412. 
‘“‘ Hoc tibi de plano possum promittere, Memmi.”’ D.] 
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quinque plus minus millia mendorum me correcturum esse, 
si libuerit; qua aliorum evoroy/ay et laboriosam diligentiam 
hactenus eluserunt.c Ut illuc, unde abii, redeam: multos 
ubique lexicorum locos contaminaverunt correctiones ill 
in librorum marginibus: quod ex illo tempore verbum 
mendosum cum altero junctim continuaretur in versu; non 
uti factum oportuit, litura tolleretur. Luculentum hujus rei 
exemplum extat apud Julium Pollucem lib. vii. cap. xxxiii.,4 
ubi inter varia nomina jactuum in ludo talario nominantur 
dpria et dppariat, avrirevyos et dayrirutos, émipévov et 
éripopwv. Sed ex hisce binis non nisi singula queque a 
Polluce profecta sunt: cetera qua dixi via insinuarunt se in 
orationem. Cui quidem sententiz non invitus accedet, qui 
jam primum a me didicerit iambicos esse trimetros ex 
Eubuli fabula Aleatoribus. Locus hoc exemplo consti- 
tuendus est. ‘O pév ro. Midas ral trav pécov Borov Fy. 
Kai dddoz &€ rrorndol eicwv, ods dvondtes E®Bovdos ey rots 
KuBevtais: 


Kevrpwros, tepos, app’ trrepBadxXoyv todas, 
Knpuvos, evdaipmeov, kuv@tos, aptia, 
Adxwves, avrirevyos, apyetos, Saxvov, 


[¢ “Sed magni illi viri [Scaliger, Casaubonus, Salmasius, &c.] que senti- 
rent, palam dicere non audebant, sive Grammatici auctoritate deterriti, sive 
clamoribus semidoctorum, semper obstrepentium doctioribus, nec satis sequo 
animo ferentium, ipsum Hesychium in ordinem cogi. Ad hanc rem proferen- 
dam demonstrandamque opus erat docta Richardi Bentleii audacia, que, si 
unquam alias, hic certe bonis literis plus profuit, quam iners et superstitiosa 
multorum, qui Critici dici haberique volunt, religio. Is igitur servili creduli- 
tatis jugo excusso, edidit illam ad J. Millium Epistolam, mirabile ingenii et doc- 
trine monimentum, quale proficisci non poterat, nisi @ principe seculi sui 
Criticorum. In hac ille epistola cum alia docuit, que plerisque eruditis, nec 
vigilantibus, nec somniantibus, in mentem venissent, tum Hesychium, cui satis 
diuturna peccatorum impunitas obtigisset, ad severum Critices tribunal citavit. 
Hanc autem accusationem tanta vi argumentorum, tantis testimoniorum copiis 
instruxit, ut ne obtrectatores quidem illius, invidia partiumque studiis sestuantes, 
quos plurimos nactus erat, in hac etiam Academia, contra hiscere, aut Hesychii 
patrocinium suscipere, auderent.’’—Verba vides magni Ruhnkenii in Pref. ad 
Hesychii Albertiani tomum alterum.—D.] 

[4 p. 843. ed. Hemst., quem vide ad loc.—D.] 
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Tipbepiros, éxrebrav, rvanirns, érlBeros, 
YodrAXrov, ayvprns, olotpos, dvaxdurrov, Sopeds, 
Adprrwv, nixdworres, érupépwyv, cod@v, olpwr. 


Horum autem versuum ignoratione tota via erravit Joannes 
Meursius, qui eos omnes inter jactus medios recenset. 
Nempe non Eubuli esse verba, sed Pollucis: et quia Midas 
esset Trav pécwv Borwv, itidem et sequentes esse arbitratus 
est. Sed parum est dubitationis, quin boni fuerint evda(pov 
et pp’ trrepBaddXov modas, qui nimirum aliis jactibus tanto 
anteiret, quanto qui pedibus iter faceret, a curru vinceretur ; 
meCos, ut aiunt, ddevav mapa Avésov dppa.4 Adxvewyv autem et 
opddrwv et €AXelwv merito opinor suo pro infelicibus 
haberi possunt. Sed ad Antiochensem redeo: nam sero 
sensi longe longeque declinasse me a proposito, 


Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore.° 


Pag. 172. [174.] Kadas 6 copmraros Evpirldns é£€éBero 
Spapa romrixds, av pépos orlyov dort raira. Multa 
quidem transcripsit Malelas ex Iphigenia in Tauris; que ex 
ust: fuerit ad Euripidea exigere, quo de ejus doctrina et fide 
cognoscamus: si quis ilia tam dura habeat, ut eam molestiam 
devorare possit. Mihi enim, qui jam lentus et fastidiosus 
esse ccepi, dabis veniam, si pluria rejiciens et aspernans, 
unumquidquid quod erit bellissimum carpsero. Velut illud 
p- 172. in Oraculo: Ei py repdoas Tovrov xipara, ZxvOlys 
re yatay xatardBots, AbriOos Te yeopay. et 173. xarépOacerv 
érl tiv Adrlda, yopav tis SxvOias. Male vero sit vobis 
quantum est geographorum. Rogo vos, an Scythicam illam 
Aulidem silentio preetermissam oportuit? quid? an ultra Cim- 
meriorum fines latitabat 7ép: xal vebédry xexadruppévn,’ adeo 
ut nemo vestrum usque eo potuerit oculis contendere? Euge 
vero, ® Iwavviécov' profecto aptus natus es ad omnia abdita 


[* Vide Erasmi Adag. p. 481. ed. 1606.—D.] 
(¢ Virg. Georg. iii. 285.—D.] 
[f "EvOa 3: Kippeplow dydpay diiuds re wéAcs Te, 
"Hép: wat vepean nexadupmévor. Hom. Od. xi. 14.—D.] 
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et retrusa contemplanda: tam acri es acie et mentis et ocu- 
lorum. 
Sed tamen amoto queramus seria ludo.& 


Geminam Iphigeniam etiam pueri sciunt Euripidem docuisse, 
THv év Tavpots et riv év AtA(de. Joannes, cum Tauros esse 
Scythas ab aliquo didicisset, etiam Aulidem, que Bootie 
oppidum est, regionem iis finitimam esse arbitratus est. 
P. 173. Tovrous 5 éwpaxores Bovedrot, ESpapov mpos THv 
"Iduyévecay, Néyovres avrae *Ayapéuvovos xal KXvraipyn- 
atpas Kopn, jxacw S00 veavicxos Tapa Tv Kvavéay’ que 
ex his Euripideis' expressa sunt: 


Bove. *Ayapépvovos, trai, cal KXvraypynotpas Kopn,' 
"Axove xatvav €& é“od xnpvypndrov. 

Id. TiS éore rod wapdvros éxrrrARocov NOyou ; 

Bove. "“Heovow eis ynv Kvavedy cuprrnyddwv 
ITrdry puyovres Simrrvyxot veavlac. 


Vides Antiochensem hunc ita évrapictépws accepisse senten- 
tiam Euripidis; tanquam si eis yjv Kvayéay conjunctim 
dixisset. Vos iterum appello de terra hac Cyanea; vos qui 
geographiz magistros vos pollicemini. Quid autem mussi- 
tatis? nam Joannem ea loca convisisse Cedrenus affirmat, 
prorsus oixofev 6 ydprus. Damno itaque stultitiam meam, 
qui Kvavedy cum ocuprAnyddwv componebam hactenus. 
Atque hercle vero serio, nequid dissimulem, non placet iste 
locus: neque enim video cur ii bubulci sermone Dorico 
uterentur. Quid, malum, an Siculos se esse somniabant, 
non Tauro-Scythas ? 


Awplodev § éeort, Sond, trots Awptéecow 


Atqui* quantumvis essent Dorienses, si AaTrecdoSouvay suam 
dialecton extra chorum adhibuissent, rus continuo vel in 


[¢ Hor. Serm, I. 1. 27.—D.] 

(* Iph. in Taur. v. 238. ed. MarkL—v. 228. ed. Matt.—D.] 
[' réevoy. Eurip. edd. omnes.—D.] 

[i Theoc. Idyl. xv. 98.—D.] 

[* Vide Valcken. ad Eurip. Phen. v. 11.—D.] 
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ultimas terras mandati essent non sine infortunio. Sciunt 
id qui harum literarum gustum aliquem habent. Adde ora- 
tionem solcecam esse; ut quidem nunc habetur: sed certe, 
si pro sano locutus est, sic scripsit Euripides : 


“Heovow eis ynv, cvavéas cuprrnyadas 
, la f / 
IINary puyovtes Strruyot veaviar. 


aut, si illud Kuayvéay antiquitatis causa servare velis, quan- 
doquidem qua vixit Malelas tempestate jam in libris invete- 
raverat; in hunc modum: 


“Hxovovy eis ynv, cvavéay cvuptrAnyadov! 
Ilérpav huyovres Slarrvyxoe veaviat. 


velut postea loquitur, Kayo oe caow xvavéas é€w mérpas.™ 
Eleganter autem xvavéav qrétpavy ocuprAnyddeov, ut nihil 
supra. Sic Virgilius: 


Quales Threicia cum flumina Thermodontis.» 
et Lucretius : 
Pulverulenta Ceres, et Etesia flabra Aquilonum.° 
et iterum : 
Ut Babylonica Chaldeum doctrina refutans.? 
et tertium : 
Impellant ut eam Magnesia flamina saxi.. 
Sic legendi sunt duo loci novissimi; in libris vulgatis minus 


emendati feruntur. 


[! Kuavéay SupwAnydda. edd. Markl. et Matt.—D.] 

[™ v. 746. ed. Markl.—v. 729. ed. Matt.—D.] 

[" Zin. xi. 659. Vulgo “ Threicie.”— Threicia vitium operarum ed. N. 
Heins.”’ Heynius ad loc.: sed videas Bentleium apud Wakef. ad Lucret. vi. 
1062.—D. | 


[° V. 741.—D.] 

fp V. 726. .... “ Chaldeam.” ed. Haverc.—“ Chaldeim.” ed. Wakef.— 
Confer Bentleii Annot. ad calcem Lucret. ed. Wakef. (1813.) t. iv. p. 444.—D.] 

{a VI. 1062..... Magnesi semina saxi.” ed. Haverc.—“ Magnesia fumina 


saxi.’”’ ed. Wakef., ubi vide Bentleium ad loc., et in Annot. t.iv. p. 456.—D.] 
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P.176. Tod HeXorelov yévous onpavtpov exer, édalay év 
T® azo. Jam hoc pro explorato habeo, ¢Aa/ay ab hac 
pecude positam esse pro éAégayra. Cui enim fando auditum 
est, oleaginum humerum fuisse Pelopi ? 


Cui non dictus Hylas puer, et Latonia Delos, 
Hippodameque, humeroque Pelops insignis eburno ?4 


‘Exel viv xaapod XEBntos eFere 
Krwbo, dédavrs paldipov 
‘Qyov xexadpévov.® 


Alia multa sunt apud Malelam ex eadem fabula tralata, que 
missa facio. Cur enim me mancipium faciam zrapagpo- 
voovtos Seozrorov?® Majoris fuerit et voluptatis et fructus 
cognoscere, que summus poeta Ennius de priore Iphigenia 
convertit. Julius Rufinianus De Figuris Sententiarum et 
Elocutionis :+ Aganactesis, indignatio, que fit maxime pronun- 
ciatione. Ennius in Iphigenia: Menelaus me oljurgat, id 
meis rebus regimen restat. Dormitavit hic vir summus Ger. 
Vossius. Nam, si unam syllabam addideris, trochaicus erit 
catalecticus : 


Menelaus me oljurgat : id meis rebu’ regimen restitat, 


quod genus versus commodissime inservit TH dyavaxrjces 
ut diu est quod ipse in tragicis Grecis observavi; priusquam 
id de Scholiaste Hermogenis didicissem. Idem Rufinianus 
postea :* Syncrisis, sive antithesis, comparatio rerum atque 
personarum inter se contrariarum: ut, ego plector,’ quod tw 
peccas: tu delinguis, ego arguor pro malefactis: Helena 
redeat, virgo pereat innocens: tua reconcilietur uxor, mea 
necetur filia.¥ Hunc etiam locum ad Ennii Iphigeniam refert 
Italorum doctissimus Hieronymus Columna: invito tamen 
et repugnante Vossio, partim quia auctor non laudatur, 

(9 Virg. Georg. iii. 6.—D.] [ Pind. 02. i. 40. ed. Heyn.—D.] 

[* Aristoph. Plut. v. 2.—D.] 

[* p. 205. ed. Ruhnk. (ad calcem Rutil. Lup.)—D.] 

[" p. 222, ed. Ruhnk.—D.] 


[’ plector pro vulg. projector, est e Pithcei et G. J. Vossii conjectura.—D.] 
[¥ mea necetur filia pro vulg. mea negeiur, filia mea, corr. Columna.—D. ] 
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partim quia non vincta sed pedestris oratio est; ad quod 
mirum, ait, non attendisse Columnam. Peccet Columna, 
et peccat quidem, in versibus: ego vero, cum certis signis 
hunc Ennii foetum cognoscam, non committam ut alium, 
quam quo natus est, parentem sibi inveniat. Versus enim 
sunt trochaici, ex eadem puto scena petiti, qua superior est : 


Ut ego plectar, quod tu peccas ; tu delinquis, ego arguar 
Pro malefactis? Helena redeat, virgo pereat tnnocens ? 
_ Tua reconcilietur uxor, mea necetur filia ?* 


Non amplius, quod sciam, Euripides a Malela citatur pre- 
terquam p. 35. ‘O Tatpos éx ras Evpwmns éoyev* vidy Tov 
Miva, xabos xat Eipurldys 6 coperatos troumrtinas ouv- 
eypdyrato’ as dynot, Zevs peraBrAnGels eis traipov tiv Ev- 
parny hpracev. Hec quidem unde accersita sint, non 
certo scio: nam credibile est eum in non una tragoedia heec 
obiter attigisse; ut in Cretensibus fortassis, ubi chorus ad 
Minoem; Sowixoyevods wat ris Tuplas Téxvoy Evpamrns 
kal Tod peyddouv Znvos :* veri tamen simile est ex Euripidis 
Phrizo tralata esse. Eratosthenes in Katraorepiopois.Y (Tad- 
pos) Néyeras év rots dorpots TeOhvac Sid TO Evpwrny ayayely 
é« Dowilkns eis Kpynrnv Sia rod meddyous, os Evpurldns 
[dno] év ro SplEw. Profecto qui Europam tragcediam esse 
volunt, narrant nobis insomnium ex eburnea porta. 

Pag. 181. ‘Ev rots ypdvous trois? peta tHv adwow 
Tpolas, wap “EXAnow eOavpdtero mpatos Oéwis dvopuare 
éEedpe® yap ovros tpayixas permdias, xal €&é0ero mparos 
Spdpara, xa pera todro Mivas, xal pera Mivwa Adnréas 
TpayiKovs yopovs Spaydtwv ovveypdyyaro. Utinam vero 
Malele cum precursore suo melius conveniret! nam Jubal, 
si ei credimus, diu ante Troje excidium trageedias factitavit. 


[Y “ De Ennii loco apud Jul. Rufin. (p. 222. ed. Ruhnken.) non liquet. 
Primum, ego melius in arsi collocaretur. Deinde, modus subjunctivus per omnia 
servari debere videtur. Et delinquas quidem habet ed. B. Rhenani, que sola ex 
MSS. petita est. An legendum, Egone plectar, quod tu peccas? delinquas tu, 
ego arguar? Sed, ne quid dissimulem, valde displicent Tu Eao in thesi: quare 
ampliandum.” Dobreus, Advers. t. ii. p. 864.—D.] 

[* ‘Et fs oxer. Mal.—D.] [* Vide supra, p. 271.—D.] 

[Y cap. 14. p. 12. ed. Schaub.—D.] [* 8 rots. Mal—D.] 

[* énipe. Mal.—D.] | 
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Verba, ne te ludere videar, sunt p. 3. ‘O 5¢ (IouBar) xiBapw- 
dias nal trpayedlas rots Satpovexois erirndevpact mpocerre- 
vonoev. Quid quod ad soccum haud minus idoneus erat, si 
interpretem audis, quam ad cothurnum. Nam «idapwdia 
Chilmeado est comedia; qui, cum ad alios ingenii cultus 
etiam musice studium adjunxerit, cur adeo ab artificio suo 
recederet, miror: clementer tamen, propter alia merita, sua- 
que quasi lyra est increpandus. Vix equidem crediderim 
in Bibliotheca vestra Oxonii, quantacunque est, Jubaliana 
dramata reperiri. Scilicet ea omnia perierunt olim ; 


Quando ex diluvio magno exivere rapaces 
Per terras amnes, atque oppida cooperuere.® 


Quarum fabularum una cum ipsis etiam memoria occidisset, 
absgue illo Hamartolo® fuisset, qui omnia omnino meminit, 
que fuerunt, et quz nullo sunt tempore nata. Habeo ta- 
men, quo desiderium meum et dolorem consoler; nam in 
mentem opportune venit fieri posse, ut locus iste vitiosus sit, 
et in hunc modum emendandus: ‘O 82 (IouvBar) xvBap@dias 
xal Aup@dias Tois dpuovixois erurndevpacr mpocemevoncev. 
Et profecto quam magis magisque cogito, nimirum acu rem 
tetigi; sin autem, nolim mihi quenquam posthac ne jurato 
quidem credere.. Tandem igitur aliquando lite hac compo- 
sita, quantulum est tamen quod profecimus, si Joannes ipse 
pugnantia loquatur? Non enim jam ab Ilio capto primus 
mortalium Themis dramata fecit: siquidem ante istam me- 
moriam Aigypti rex Pharao, ubi a negotiis et turbis requies- 
cere volebat, solitus est comeedias scriptitare. Verba sunt 
Joannis p. 76. Tav ¢ Atyurtiov éBaclrevce Tleruccavios 
6 xwp@dos Dapaw. Quid rides? Quasi vero novum nunc 
proferatur, regem ad fabulas scribendas animum appulisse. 
Etiam Dionysius tyrannus poeta fuit tragicus, et Augusti 
[® Audi ipsum poetam :— 
“* Aut cecidisse urbeis magno vexramine mundi, 
Aut ex imbribus adsiduis exisse rapaceis 

Per terras amneis, atque oppida cooperuisse.”’ Lucret. V. 341.—D.] 

{© * Quod spectat ad ista que huic Editioni preemittuntur Chronologica, sub 
titulo Autoris Anonymi Excerptorum Chronologicorum: non alia sunt ea quam 


Chronicit Georgii Monachi cognominati Hamartoli sive Peccatoris principium,”’ 
Hodius, Proleg. in Malelam, s. xli.—D. ] 
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Ajar in spongiam incubuit.© Quanquam, si emendate loqui 
velimus, «a@z@dds non comicus est, sed comedie actor. His- 
trioniam igitur fecit Pharao; Thrasonis, opinor, vel Pyrgo- 
lopolinicis partes agens; ut Nero postea Cédipodis vel 
Creontis. Verum hec ipsius Malele stultitiam superant ; 
ut ea qui dixerit, non pro homine sano loqui, sed ad agnatos 
et gentiles deducendus esse videatur. Sine dubio vitium est 
exemplaris, quo tamen modo tollendum sit, minus id possum 
conjectura assequi. Quid si legamus, [etucodvios, 6 TO 
Mocei Dapaw: Petissonius, qui a Mose Pharao vocatur? 
Si caput scaberem fortasse aliud melius possem exsculpere : 
sed indignus est Joannes, cujus causa commentari velim 
quidquam, nisi si quid ex facili nascatur. Itaque ut ad 
Themin istum propius accedamus. Eadem cum Antiochensi 
narrat, et in eodem doctus est ludo Scholiastes vetus nescio 
quis apud Stanleium in Vita Aischyli:1 "Ev rots xpdvocs 
‘‘Opéorov éOavpalero rap’ "EXdnot Gedpis, ds 1pa@ros é£edpe 
tpaywdinas perpdlas, kal é£é0eTo mpa@tos Spduata. Kai 
per avrov Mivas, nai perd Mivwa Addréas yopovs rpay- 
Kovs suveornocaro. Hec habet doctissimus noster Stanleius 
ex Bullengeri Theatro. Et tamen neuter de Themide, de 
Minoe vel Aulea, quod quam diligentissime factum oportuit, 
certiores nos facit. Concurrant jam omnes, quantum est 
AiBNorddov, et capita inter se conferant; nunquam se ex- 
pedient, neque quidquam de tergeminis hisce tragicis rescis- 
cent. Narrat Clemens 3tpwpyaréwy’ primo 7rd jp@ov Td 
éEduetpoyv... . Oeuw play trav Titravibwy etpnxévar, Mi- 
noem autem Tovs vosous‘f sed quod ad presens negotium 
attinet, vacuum a se lectorem et hiantem dimittit. Quid 
enim yoyzot Minois ad nomos musicos? Tt mwpés rov Acove- 
cov ;& neque heroes in trageediis heroos hexametros dice- 
bant. Itaque quantum video, perpetua jam criticis sollici- 


[¢ Vide Sueton. in August. c. 85.—D.] 

{4 Stanl. In Vitam Esch. Com. p.700. ed. 1664. =p. 57. ed. Butl.—D.] 

[© p. 366. ed. Pott., ubi.... edpetv.—D.] [* p. 365. ed. Pott.—D.] 

(¢ Vide Suidam in Ovdéy wzpds roy Aidy., et nostrum in Dissert. de Phalar. 
t.i. p. 293.—D.] 
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tudo et quasi crux constituta est: nisi Callimachi Iivaxas 
et Aristophanis Grammatici Commentarium longa nocte 
sepultos protrahere possunt in lucem. Verum heus vos! 
Ecquid erit premit,> si nodum hunc solvero? quod quidem 
ea lege et conditione faciam; ut dehinc mihi cum vestra 
natione nullum omnino commercium intercedat. Enimvero 
ab Antiochensi et ficulno illo, quicunque est, Scholiaste 
gravissime peccatum est, cum in nominibus tum in rebus 
ipsis. Prorsus quot verba, tot errata. Neque enim agnosco 
commentitios istos Theomin, Minoem, Auleam; quorum ego 
loco non dubia conjectura repono Thespin, lonem, Auschy- 
lum :° neque Thespis ea, qua rentur, tempestate vixit ; nam 
Solonis squalis a Troicis temporibus longissime abfuit: 
neque Ion Atschylo prior fuit: neque primus Atschylus 
choros tragicos instituit; quod contra chorum, qui perpetua 
ante oratione totam fabulam decantabat, primus diverbiis et 
personis distinxit. Sed oper pretium fuerit accuratius hac 
omnia tractare. Ac de Thespide quidem minor est dubitatio, 
quia in discipulorum cathedris quotidie ista jactantur : 
Ignotum tragic genus invenisse camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis.4 


Suidas: Ooms .. 5(SaFev él ris mpdtrns nad E 'Odvpmiddos 
pvnpoveveras dé tav Spaydtov avtod, "AOra ITedlov 7 
opBas, ‘Iepeis, "Hideor, TevOets. Pentheus fabula a Polluce 
laudatur lib. vii. c. xii. (T6 dvopa érrevddTys)-Anrréov éx 
tav Sopoxréovs Undvvrpidv, Téwdovs revicar Awvowdvveis 
T érevoutas: kal Ooms 5é wou dyolv ev re Tevet: "Epye 
voile veuploas eye érrevd0Tnv. De quo versuf cum nihil 
in presentia succurrat, quod mihi satisfaciat, ejus emen- 


[® Ed. Oxon. Epist. ad Mill. “ Ecquid erit preéii,’” quod mihi quidem melius 
videtur.—D. } 

[¢ Confer nostrum in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 553.—D.] 

{* Hor. in Arte Poet. v. 275.—D.] [¢ p. 717. ed. Hemst.—D.] 

[‘ “ Postea, Dissert. Phalarid. 2da, p. 245. expedivit Pseudo -Thespidis 
locum, veBp{S Exew. Sed forsan non delendum, sed transponendum c. veSpld 
éxew o° pro veBplda o° Zxew.” Dobraeeus, Advers. t. ii. p. 865.—Confer nostrum in 
Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. 1. p. 554., et in Dissert. de Phalar. t. i. p. 295. 
—D.] 
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dationem in aliud tempus differam: Sophocleum illum sine 
mora expediam. Neque enim cum Casaubono, Meursio et 
Gatakero xrevicat substituerim; cujus media syllaba est 
brevis; versumque redderet una syllaba breviorem. Non 
enim diiambus est Arvo7Avveis, sed pseon quartus. Neque 
Gatakeri veorrAvvrous éevdiras probaverim; nam sedes 
quarta spondeum non admittit; poterat paullo rectius veo- 
adUrovs. Sed aliud quiddam pretulerim, de quo ausim tibi 
firmissime asseverare : 


ITétrXovus te vicat AwvoTrAuvels T errevdUTas.& 


Diversa ab illis, quas Suidas recenset, fabula habetur in 
veteri Marmore Arundeliano, quod nunc est Oxonii: AS OT 
GEXTIZ O TOIHTHS ....AXI...O3 EAIAAZEN 
AA...3TIN. Supple AAKHSTIN, Ardeynoriv’ non Anr- 
xéortv, ut minus recte Editores.2 Locus est illustris apud 
Clementem in Stpeparéwy quinto;i quem nefas quidem 
fuerit silentio pretermittere. Oéomis pév Tor 6 TparyiKos 
81a) rovtmy adXo Tt onpaivesOal dnow, H5é Tras ypddov 


"Tde cot orrévow Kvak&Bi +o NevKovk 
"Amro Onrapovev Oras Kvaxav. 
"Ede cot yOvarrny tupov pleas 
"Epv0p@ pérurt, Kata trav cay, Ilav 
Airxépws, ticpar Bopav dylov. 

"Ide cou Bpoplov atOora dreypov! 
AciBo. 


Hec narrat Clemens ex Thespide: ex aliis alia, que ad 
eandem rem spectant. Persuasum est hactenus viris eru- 


[s Confer nostrum in Addendis, et in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. 
p- 553. Hunc versum post Canterum et Bentleium sic dedit Brunckius (Lez. 
Sophoc. in ’Exevdérns), 


TiéwAous re vijcat, veowAuvels 7 ewevdbras. D.) 
(® Vide omnino nostrum in Dissert. de Phalar. t.i. p. 290. sqq.—D.] 
[! p. 675. ed. Pott.—Vide Dissert. de Phalar. t.i. p. 291.—D.] 
[) wapd. ed. Pott.—D.] 
[* xvat(B) Aeuxdy. Toupius, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii: p. 565.—D.] 
[! paoyudy. ed. Pott.—D.] 
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ditis, magnam symbolice et senigmatice veterum theologie 
vim in barbaris illis vocabulis contineri. Rem igitur haud 
ingratam facturum me spero, si refregero hec claustra, que 
a multis seculis omnem ad hec sacra aditum precluserunt. 
Quod autem Herculem ferunt dixisse, cum in delubro quo- 
dam conspexisset simulacrum Adonidis, Ovdév tepov timrdp- 
xeey'i idem mihi jam usu venit, hoc adyto recluso. Videlicet 
erat olim ridicula et puerilis ratio; ut ex quatuor et viginti 
literis, semel duntaxat positis singulis, barbara quedam et 
infaceta verba conficerent, prout cuique libitum fuerit. Cle- 
mens hanc appellat crotyerwrixny tav traidwv S:dacKaniav. 
Postea certandum erat ingenio, ut sententiam istorum verbo- 
rum aliquam omnibus vestigiis indagarent; non eam quidem 
omnino alienam et absonam, sed a propinquo si fieri potuit, 
et verisimili petitam. Tria profert Clemens exempla eorum 
troypaypav wravdtcay? quorum unum hoc est: 


Médprre, oplyé, crow, CBvxOndov 
Ita scribi oportere res ipsa clamat; non ut in editis, papmres 
et SvvyOnd6v° calculum jam pone, et omnes omnino literas 
Cadmi, Palamedis, Simonidis, in quatuor istis vocabulis in- 
venies. Ecce tibi secundum: 
Bébv, Saprr, yO0, wAHKTpov, odlbyE.« 
Ita legendum, non ut in vulgatis, fay et yOwv nam eo 
pacto et M litera deesset, et N bis poneretur. Tamen ut 
AdpPsSa AdBSa, sic illud Gay auctores Greeci Cay scrip- 
sisse et pronunciasse videntur: sic etiam «da dicunt et 
kdprpa’ sic Ajperac in antiquissimis MSS. scribitur Ajp- 
yrerat, et multa similia.| Tertium denique est illud Thes- 
pidis : 
| Kva£&Bi, yOvirrns, preypo, Spdy.™ 
Male apud Clementem est editum ¢Xeyp0s, Spay ut liquido 
(' Vide Schol. Theocr. V.21., et Suid. in Od8ty lepdy.—D.] 
[} p. 675. ed. Pott.—D.] [* p. 674. ed. Pott—D.] 
[' Confer nostrum in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 554,—Vide 


etiam Schowium ad Hesych. Suppl. p. 414.—D.] 
[™ p. 674. ed. Pott.—D.] ; 
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constabit, si digitis computans literarum numerum velis inire. 
Quam mirifice autem Clemens hec omnia quantumvis inepta 
et ludicra interpretetur, malim ex ipso quam ex me audias. 
Aliter paullo hec ultima ab Hesychio proferuntur; nam pro 
xvaECBi yOuvmrns, xvaE habet et GBly et Ovrrns. Kvaf 
autem interpretatur ydXa Aeuvxov, CBly (ita lege, non faBiy) 
Nevaoy, et Ovarns 6 Tupds. Atque hujus auctoritate in- 
ductus Salmasius® verba Thespidis ad hunc modum immu- 
tare voluit : 


"TSe cou orréviw Kvak EBly Nevxoy, 
et ; 
Tde cou Ovarrny tupov plEas. 


Sed profecto non ea est Hesychii auctoritas; neque plus 
habet momenti, quam Clementis et Porphyrii hominum 
multis partibus illo doctiorum. Non enim librarii culpa 
est apud Clementem: neque ulla similitudo veri est y 
literam a verbo «va£fBi fortuito disjunctam fuisse, et tertio 
post versu repositam. Porphyrii autem hoc aroocracpdtiov 
est ex libro MS Oxonii. 


IOP@TPIOYr $IAOZOSOT 
IIepi rod Kva£&Bl, yOvarns, preypo, Spor épunveia. 


"Ev Acrdois eis tov vaov eruyéyparrrat tpdyos tyOvi eri 
Serxdivos émixetpevos. Kvak& pév yap éotiy 6 tpdyos Kara 
aroxomTny Tav oTotyelwy rod Kws (lege Kwv) Kal mddw 
apaipecty (imo mpocbecw) Tod E. kvaKxov yap KaneiTat, ws 
Kat Oeoxpuros év BovKorots Aéyet. olov tpdyos Kal ixOus,° 
6 pev hreyomevos, 6 Se Spd Syrov. Aéyes Sé Ste 6 tpayos 
hreyopuevds ears wavrore 7rd Naryvias, Sti éay Tis Tas pivas 
av’tov amocparice (leg. avacdharion), Sua tov Kepdtwov 
dvamveit. "Eyer 5é xal érépav éppnvelav odrws' To xva€lBl 


[" Plin. Exercit. p. 629.—D.] 

[° “ nat lyOds, x. 7. A. Heec verba, gravissime corrupta, ad hunc fere modum 
sunt legenda: Kal rd yey xOdarns ixOds, 7d Be PAEypd HArAeyduevos, Te Spoy — 
N.B. rd (i.e. 3) infra, 7d xvatp), etc.” Dobreeus, Advers. t. ii. p. 365.—D.] 
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yara dotiv, ro 5é yOvmrrns tupds, Spiny 5 dvOpwiros’ Spares 
yap of GvOpwrrot Aéyovrat. Kat érepa 5é wreiora roradra 
Sia rv KO crovyetov draptitovta idiov oxo ebpopev, olov- 
Béédu, Carr, yO0, wARK pov, odly£. 6 dori otras’ Bédu 
datiy 7) uypa ovcia, Carp 4 wupedns ovcla, yOa 7 yi}, WAHRK- 
tpov d¢ 6 anp, odiyE 4 TovTwv gidla Sia TO cuverdpiyy Gas. 
Knydios 5¢ 6 Nearronrirns otras jpujvevce TO TrpoKelpevoy' 
anp, Oaracca, yh, frdsos. Kal Erepol tives pidrocodol re 
Kal wowntal TobTov TOV aKOTOV HpuNnVeveay. 

Non longe a principio sic scribe: xvaxwv yap xaneirac, 
ws 6 Oedxpitos év Boveodsxots Aéyer. Locus est Idyllio 
tertio :P 

. ————————-xai rov évopxav 

Tov AiBuxoy xvdxwva durAdooeo, pu) TY Kopin. 
Iliud autem nimis festivum est, quod aliquanto post sequitur : 
capras scilicet, siquis iis nares obturet, cornibus spirare. 
Sed pro xepdtwy certissime emendandum est ovdrwv vel 
@rowv. Varro De Re Rustica :1 De quibus admirandum illud, 
quod etiam Archelaus scribit ; (capras) non, ut reliqua ani- 
malia, naribus, sed auribus spiritum ducere solere. Idem 
narrant Plinius et Aélianus. Clodius iste Neapolitanus 
librum composuit adversus eos, qui carne abstinerent; ut 
testis est ipse Porphyrius 7repi azroyjs éuypvywv’ neque alius 
quisquam illius meminit, quod sciam. Fidem id facit, mi- 
nime euderlypada heec esse, sed ex Porphyrio bona fide 
excerpta. 

P. 181. Kat pera rotro Mivas, xai peta Mivwa Av- 
Aéas. Dixi meam sententiam: nimirum aut vitio codicis 
aut memorize falsum esse Joannem; et ad hunc modum a 
prima manu scriptum videri, Kai pera rodrov “Iwv, cal peta 
"Iwva Atcyvros. Porro iste Ion poeta fuit tragicus, natione 
Chius: de quo ideo plura dicemus, quia Thespide et Atschylo 
aliquanto est ignotior ; tum autem ut quasi specimen demus 
istius operis, cujus antea fecimus mentionem,' quo Reliquias 


[P v. 4.—Poet@ Min. Gr. t. ii. p. 31. ed. Gaisf., ubi.. .. wh rb xopttn.—D.] 
(9 Lib. ii. cap. iii, p. 81. ed. 1573.—D.] 
[* Vide supra, p. 267.—D. } 
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omnis Grece Poeseos, Philosophice, Epice, Elegiace, Dra- 
maticee; Lyriceeque colligere voluimus. Sed hec fuerunt. 
Principio autem non injuria Chius noster una cum Aischylo 
memoratur, cui olim amicitia et familiaritate conjunctus 
fuit; ut ex Plutarcho constat in libro qui inscribitur II@s ay 
tis alcOovro éavrod mpoxomrovtos em’ apery.® Aiaxvnros, ait, 
»20+ LoOpot Oewpevos dydva TuKTay, erred mAMyéevros éErEpou 
To Oéatpov éFéxpaye, vigas *Iwva tov Xiov, ‘Opas, épn, olov 
» adoxnots dott’ 6 TeTANyas oLwTG, of: Se Oewpevor Bower. 
Juvenis tamen cum sene versatus est; et in eo quidem non 
leviter peccatum est a Joanne, quod Ionem Aischylo vetus- 
tiorem faciat. Utinam vero superesset hodie Batonis Sino- 
pensis liber: plura de lonis sxtate, et evidentiora dici pos- 
sent: nunc soli in obscuro lubricoque tramite magis reptamus, 
quam pedetentim ingredimur. Platonis est Dialogus, quo 
Socrates sermonem instituit cum Ione quodam Ephesio; 
quem a Chio non esse diversum opinio est Lilii Gyraldi, 
Julii Scaligeri, Delrii, et Menagii: que si vera est sententia, 
non opus est ut multa dicamus. Statim enim constabit 
Ionem Aischylo fuisse natu minorem. Quippe Socrates 
natus Olymp. LxxviI. anno Iv., tantummodo xilII. etatis 
annum agebat, cum Aischylus ex vita excessit, videlicet 
Olymp. Lxxxi. an. 1., Callia Athenis archonte. Sed de 
Ephesio isto pugnant adversus Gyraldum et Scaligerum eru- 
ditissimi quidem homines Leo Allatius et Joannes Jonsius: 
ille contumeliis fretus, et eo quod nullo auctore primus id 
dixerit Gyraldus, quodque Ephesius rhapsodus fuerit, non 
tragicus; hic autem acerrimo telo armatus, quia ratio tem- 
porum reclamat: scilicet Ionem Chium Olymp. Lxx11. tra- 
goedias docuisse non minus annos viginti priusquam Socrates 
nasceretur, Olymp. demum Lxxvi1.1v. Mihi quidem idem 
est animus, non unum et eundem fuisse Chium et Ephesium : 
Chius enim et genere et opibus fuit clarus: qui cum Athenis 
quondam tragoedia simul et dithyrambo vicisset, Chii vini 


{* Mor. t. i. p. 211. ed. Wyttenb.—D. ] 
VOL. II. 2R 
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cadum viritim cuique civium dedit; ut memorant Athenzus* 
et Comici enarrator ad Pacem Luculentz vero divitiz, 
quze tam eximiz liberalitati sufficere potuerunt. Ephesius 
homo mendicus et circumforaneus cantitando et gesticulando 
victum inopem queritans, ut mos erat rhapsodis, quos 
Homerus suus misella stipe et esuritione pascebat. Ipse 
de se loquitur apud Platonem:” Je? yap pe xal odpodp’ 
avtois (rots Gearais) Tov vobv rpocéyety, ws édv wev KNalov- 
Tas avrovs xablfw, avTos yedXdcopmat apyvptoy NapBdavwv" 
éay 5¢ yeXavras, autos KNavCOpaL apyuvptoy amroAdus. Chius 
in omni literarum genere magnum nomen est consecutus: 
Ephesius preter Homerum nihil doctus cantare; sicut de se 
fatetur: cum a Socrate interrogatus, utrum Homerum solum 
calleret, an etiam Hesiodum et Archilochum; _ respondit, 
minime quidem istos, sed Homerum solum, atque hoc satis 
esse. Et aliquanto post, “Orav pév ris, ait, wept ro dAXov 
moimrov Staréyerat, ovde tmpocéyw voitv, advvara@ Te Kat 
oTtotv cupParéobar AOyou afwov, GAN areyvas vuoTafo,* 
et alia pluria in hanc sententiam. Sic igitur persuasum 
habeo, Chio illi et Ephesio patriam, genus, fortunas, inge- 
nium, studia, mores, omnia denique preeter nomen et ztatem 
disparia fuisse. Et etatem quidem cum dico, cave cum Jonsio, 
Menagio, et Gerardo Vossio ad Olymp. Lxx11. Ionem Chium 
rejicias, qui in erubescendum errorem inciderunt inscii, 


Et graviter magni magno cecidere ibi casu :* 


ab hominum futilissimo A‘tmilio Porto decepti, qui Suidey 
verba, “Hpf£aro ras tpayedias Siddoxew ért ris 7B ‘Odvp- 
avaoos, ita Latina fecit, tanquam si Ion Olymp. Lxx11. scri- 
bere coepisset. Atqui, O bone, 7f sunt Lxxx11.: et Scho- 


[* Ep. lib. i. c. v. t.i. p.12. ed. Schw., quem vide in Animady. t. i. p. 39. 
et p. 489.—D.] 

[* v. 801. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[” Jon.—Plat. Opp. t. il. p. 455. ed. 1826., ubi... KAdovras.. . xadicw.—D.] 

[~ Ibid. p. 438., ubi.... wept BA. Tod wor. StarcynTas, ofre xpoc. Toy voor, 
xk. tT. A—D.] 

[* Lucret. i. 742.—D.] [y In v. “Iwv.—D. ] 
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liastes Comici non numerorum notas, verum integra verba 
exhibet, ézri oySonxooris nal Sevrépas ‘Odupridédos. Facile 
igitur per ztatem licitum est, usum et consuetudinem Ioni 
Chio cum Socrate fuisse. Quin ipse in suis scriptis Socratis 
mentionem fecit. Diogenes Laért.* ‘Iwy 5¢ 6 Xios cat véov 
évra (Tov Zwxparny) eis Rdpov ody Apyerdp émidnujoal 
(dnor). Quid Allatius, malevolentia et livor, non homo? 
quam falsus est animi, cum Gyraldum credidit primum in ea 
opinione fuisse? Ecce tibi e transverso Suidas: jampridem 
is in AcOvpapBodiddoxaro. idem cum Gyraldo senserat. 
Kai Swxparovs rod dirocdgov éoti Adyos eis avrov. Portus 
haud preter solitum perverse, ut nihil magis: Extat So- 
cratis philosophi oratto in ipsum scripta. Sed de dialogo 
Platonis intellexit Lilius; et recte quidem: eo solum nomine 
culpandus, quod errantem ducem secutus est. Jam vero, 
cum illud exploratum sit de Olympiade Lxxx1I., quis dubi- 
tet quin Ionem Aischylus anteierit state? siquidem obiit 
fere septuagenarius, triennio prius ad minimum quam Ion ad 
studium tragicum se applicaret. Preeterea, narrat Ion (apud 
Athenzum/’) convenisse se in insula Chio Sophoclem poetam, 
cum pretor factus navigaret in Lesbum: et (apud Plu- 
tarchum?) memorat solitum esse Periclem jactare se magni- 
ficentissime, quod Samios vicisset. Ea vero gesta sunt 
Olymp. Lxxxiv. Iv. a morte Aischyli annis quindecim. 
Didascalie veteres in Argumento Hippolyti: “H oxnviy rod 
Spdpatos trdxetrar ev OnBats (imo Tporkjve)> [edvdaxOn] 
ért "Apuelvovos dpxovros, ‘Odvpriads wb, gree 8. II patos 
Evpimibdys, Sevrepos Topdv, tpitos “Iwv. Itaque Olymp. 
LXxxvil. Iv. Ion fabula certavit annis septem et viginti 
posteaquam Aischylus mortuus est. Denique hec sodes 
vide ex Aristophanis Pace :* 
Ge. Ovx Fv dp’ ov8 & Aéyovas rept tov aépa, 
Ds dorépes ywvopeO’, Stav tis avroBdry ; 
[= In Socr. p.94. ed. Meib., ubi.... &wodnuijoa.—D. | 
[y 1. xiii. c. Ixxxi. t. v. p. 185. ed. Schw.—D. } 


[2 In Pericil.—Plut. Opp. t.i. p. 646. ed. Reisk.—D.] 
[= v. 798. ed. Bekk.—D.] [> «ard. Aristoph. edd. omnes.—D.] 
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Tp. Mdnuiora. Oc. Kat ris éoriv aorip viv éxei ; 
Tp. ‘Iwv 6 Xios. 


Scholiastes® notat Ionem jam mortem obiisse: "Ors 6 pév ‘Tov 
non TéOynxe SHrov. addo, etiam eodem anno quo acta est 
ea fabula, x111. videlicet belli Peloponnesiaci, Olymp. xc. 11., 
uti constat ex ipsa comcedia, ubi Trygeeus sic Pacem allo- 
quitur : 

Ma Al’, adX arodnvov &Anv cavtnv 

Tevvatorpetras totow épacrais 

‘Hyiv, of cov trpvxdpe? 450 

Tpla nat Séx’ érn.4 


Jam nusquam habet Malelas, quo abdat illud putidum et 
inhonestum caput. Tantum abest ut Ion Alschylo natu 
fuerit grandior; ut superstes ei fuerit annos solidos xxxvit. 
Nunc tempus est ut de Jonis scriptis fidem liberemus. Et 
profecto non immerito propter multiplicem doctrinam a Cal- 
limacho laudatus est Ion. Kal Kad)\luayos, ait Suidas,° év 
KodapBors péeuvynrar avtod, Sts word eypayreyv. Nam ut 
poemata prius recenseamus; deinde que oratione prosa 
composuit: Melica Ionis laudantur et Dithyrambica. Schol. 
Aristophanis,f et Suidas: “Iwv d:0updpBov.... xal pedrav 
wowmrns. Harpocration :& "Eypawre 5é wédn mrodAd. Et dithy- 
rambo quidem vicit, cum Atheniensibus viritim Chii cadum 
distribuit. Ex melicis carminibus extat ode principium, 
"Aoiov apepodpoltay *"Actépa pelvapev, ’Aedlov AevKorreé- 
pvya mpodpopoy. Sic lege apud Scholiastem et Suidam: 
male in utroque depodolray, et in altero Neve mwrépvy.d 


{° Ad v. 803. ed. Bekk., ubi reOvhxe:.—D.] 
[¢ v. 952. ed. Bekk.—D.] [¢ In ArOvpayfos.—D.] 
{* Ad Pac. v. 801. ed. Bekk.—D.] [¢ In v.“Iwy.—D.] 
[® pelvopev (vulgo pelvouer). Schol. ad Pac. v. 801. ed. Bekk. —piva pév. 
Suid. in A:@vpayBod.— 
*Aotoy hepopolray 
"Aorépa pelyaper, 
"AeAlou, ne. T.A. 
Toupius, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii. p. 629.— 
’Acrép Suvéoney. Burgesius in Preef. ad Eurip. Troad. p. xiii.—D.] 
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Peanes, Hymni, Scolia sive carmina convivalia. Schol. Aris- 
toph. legiaca. Idem et Suidas. Ex elegis non paucos 
versus adducit Athenzus: ut lib. xi. c. 3.6 Kal "Iowv 8 6 
Xios dnot, 


Xatpérw nuérepos Bactirevs, cwrnp Te Twarip Te. 
‘Hyiv 8é xpnriip’ oivoysos Oéparres 
Kipvdvrwv mpoxyivrasow ev apyupéous’ 6 5é xpuads 
Olvov éyav yepav viérw eis Eados’ 
et que sequuntur: ubi Casaubonum nequicquam estuantem 
videas, ut eliciat ex istis sententiam commodam; nam prius 
correctionis indigent, quam a quoquam intelligi possint. 
Non longe aberrabimus a scopo, si sic legerimus : 
6 8 éxacrtos 
Olvov éyeav xetpoiv ilérw eis ESagoss 
Comedie, ut Comici Schol. Comedia, ut Suidas. Epigram- 
mata. Idem Schol. et Anthologia Epigram. lib. iii. c. 26.* 


‘Tavos eis Evperridny. 
Xaipe peraprémrots, Evperldn, év yuadouor 
IIveplas rov det vuxros éxov Odrapov" 
Tob. § bd yOoves dv, Stu cot KrEéos APOirov Eorat, 
*Icov ‘Opmpelats aevdots yaptowy. 


Sed omnino falsa est et ementita inscriptio: quam ratio 
temporum refutat et rejicit. Mirificum vero poetam Ionem, 
qui Euripidem mortuum epigrammate celebraverit, ipse jam 


annos tredecim extinctus. Decessit Ion! Olymp. xc. 1. 


[' c. viii. t. iv. p. 197. ed. Schw.—D.] 
[} Confer nostrum in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 554. 





6 8 Xptons (Chryses, sacerdotis nomen.) 
Olvoy éxwv xeipory it. n. 7. A. 
Toupius, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii. p. 538. 

De hoc loco videas Schw. Animadv. in Athen. t. vi. p. 26. et omnino t. vili. 
p- 491.—D.] 

[* Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. ed. Jacobs. t. iv. p. 280.—Anth. Gr. ad fid. Cod. Pal. 
&c. t. i. p. 319.—D.] 

[ Vide Clintonum, Fasti Hellen. from the tv. to the cxxiv. Ol. pp. 73, 81, 
83, 85. sec. ed.—D. ] 
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anno belli Peloponnesiaci x111._ Euripides autem et Sopho- 
cles ejus belli xxv1. anno, Olymp. xc111. 111. uti constat ex 
Aristophanis Ranis, que acte sunt eo anno Dionysiis rots 
kat a@ypovs ut alia argumenta mittam ab eruditis viris occu- 
pata. Itaque loco “Iwvos scribendum est fortassis ‘Iwdvvov, 
vel Blwvos vel Alwvos, ut cuique libitum fuerit. Tragedie 
numero xii., ut alii volunt xxx., ut alii xl. Jor.” et Suidas.2 
Tituli quidem undecim a veteribus Grammaticis adhuc ser- 
vantur. ATAMEMNON. Idem Syxon. et Atheneus. Hesy- 
chius: ITedave trv, 4} wedave Kove, “Iwv Ayapéuvove, 
tives 5@ od BeBaiw: leg. nredavg, xovda. AAKMHNH. 
Hesych. Pollux x. 23.: “Ev 3 rH “Iwvos ’Adrxprjvy, 6 ets 
Thy THS Tpodyns trapacKkeunvy jv, Ovraxloxn wvopacrar. 
Repone ex Cod. Vossiano, 6 eis tHv THS Tpodis Tapa- 
oxeuny Ouvranloxos @vopacrat.° APIEIOI. Hesych. META 
4PAMA. Pollux x. 45.P Hesych. in ‘Ovotafouévn, et Me- 
AayYETOV, weyadrw Spduate aire tav avOpaTrav, olovy axpd- 
Covcav. Lego: Medayyairay, ‘Tov Meydio Apapati.1 Ho- 
mines dxpualoyres tate florentes capillitio fere nigro sunt, 
provecti canescunt. Sed verbum id inversum est ab Ione, 
et ad alia tralatum, que sunt annis et viribus integris: quasi 
diceretur exempli gratia tzr7ros pedayyaitas, equus florenti 
etate, jguvencus. PPOTPOI. Schol. Aristoph. Hesych. 
Atheneus. ®OINIZ. Julius Pollux :* “Twy 5é év Soivine 
cadhéotepov’ ‘ANN @ Oupetpav Tavde Kkwphrae Geo’. Enar- 
rator Comici ad Ranas :* Totro tod ‘Twvos dori éx Powwlens 


[= Ad Arist. Pac. v. 801. ed. Bekk.—D. ] [= In v.”"Ilov.—D. ] 

[° “ Vera sine dubio scriptura, quam Codices nostri MSS. conservarunt: 
OvAaxKos, odyn’ quid itaque Bentleius, vir doctissimus, ad Millium, p. 54. [ed. Ox.] 
Repone ex Cod. Vossiano: 6 els rhv ris Tpopijs wapackevhy Ovrakloxos oyduarras’ 
aliud egit profecto homo sagacissimus; sic enim exaratum in Codice Vossiano, 
ut nos expressimus in textu, nisi fallunt Excerpta [6 els thy ris rpopis wapa- 
oxevhy OlAakos, odyn wvéuaora]. Sed restat scrupulus in 4y, quod delevi: 
duplicem in antiquis libris fuisse lectionem existimo, aut eam, quam reddidi 
e C. V., aut hance, 8s é. 7. 7. rp. w. Rv 6.” Hemst. ad Poll. p. 1264.—D.] 

[? p. 1367. ed. Hemst.—D.] 

(3 “ Forsan MeAayx[rwr’, “Iwy, &c. et. ... aldfouvay.” Toupius, Emend. in 
Hesych. t. iv. p. 97.—D.] 

[r p. 1001. ed. Hemst.—D. ] [* v. 705. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
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n Kat Oivéws’ Ei & éyw op0os idetvy Blov avépos, rroduyrac. 
Repone ex certissima conjectura é« Dolvixos 4 Katvéws" et 
versus iste heroicus est, non alienus a tragcedia : 
Ei & éya opOds iSeiv Biov avépos, @ troAtHrat. 

sic Athenzus lib. iii. et iv.t "Twv év Polvixe } Kawvet. Itaque 
est SOINIZ H KAINETS et SOINIZ AETTEPOS : vide 
Hesychium in Tipard7js. Athenzeus fine lib. iv... “Ev dé r@ 
devtépw Dolvixi 6. . Twv dnoiv "Extutov dyav Bapvy aviov 
TpéxovTe puOua, odtw A€ywv TO Ppvyio. Non de nihilo est 
quod Codd. MSS! constanter exhibent rpéyovra: ad quorum 
indicium sic legerim : . 





éxturrouv, dywv Bapvv 

Avnov, tpéxovta pu uov" 
ut in Euripidis Rheso :¥ 

IIoAXotot ovv nodwow éxritres poBov. 
TETKPOS. Hesychius: Aidpol, aidpses, idv Tevxp@ t Ai- 
Spopavri, aidpiwy avaipetix@: scribe “Iwy, et illud alterum 
Hesychii peccatum est scutica dignum. Quicunque fuerit 
interfector iste stultorum, homo sane metuendus, sine dubio 
trucidasset Hesychium, si occasionem hanc nactus fuisset. 
Vera scriptura est “Avdpeupovry, avdpav dvaipetix@, ex 
Homerico isto: - 


Mnpwovns atanavros Evuvanrio avipevpovrn.* 


ApudiBerns, meptBonros’ ‘Iwv Tevxp@: lego eptBorrov.* 
Bocas, BeBwpévos Herodot. inde audiBwros. Idem alibi, 
Apdipatis, mweptBontros. Iterum tibi, mi Hesychi, a stul- 
ticida illo cavendum est; nam cur non ego par pari referam, 
et barbariam tuam ulciscar nunc demum nato vocabulo? 


OM@AAH. Schol. Aristoph. Harpocration. Hesychius : 


[* Liii. c. xli. t.i. p. 857. et 1. iv. c. Ixxxiv. t. ii. p. 196. ed. Schw.—D.] 

[" t. ii. p. 197. ed. Schw., quem vide in Animadd. t. ii. p. 684.—D.] 

[v v. 804 ed. Matt.—D.] 

[~ 12. vii. 166. Confer nostrum in Epist. ad. Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. 
p- 554.—D. ] 

[x Vide Schowium ad Hesych. Suppl. p., 72.—D.] 
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"EpporlCopev, “Iwv "Ouddrn. tives potifew arédocav 76 
areyvevedOat, kal aualeverOat,’ (pro apabaivey) xaxas. 
‘Eors yap porros 6 Xetrrés wad rroskiros Poptos, xal BéBatos,* 
xa ta Eow THY pwTray wrACypaTa Kava Kal oelotpa KuUpiws. 
Lego dtrexyvitevecOar' et “Eott yap pamos 6 eros xal 
mouxiros popros, xal yédyat, Kal Ta ex TOV pwTaV TAéypaTa 
Kava kal ojotpa xupiws. Quanto hec meliora quam illa 
Palmerii!® Hesychius alibi: "Epswmifounv, 4 rexvntevopuny, 
7} cvppixta oxnpata elyov. Iterum a librariis deceptus est. 
Sana lectio est: “Eppwmlfoper, nreyvirevopev, 7) cUppixra 
xpopata elyopnev.o Etymolog. Magnum: ‘Eppwrlfoper, 
eipixta xa cupredopnuéva érrosotper’ quod ferri quidem 
potest; sed emendatius fortasse profertur ab Eustathio :¢ 
Déperas Se nat pjpa to poiterw, & Snrot ro cvppixta Kat 
cuuteduppéva aocetv. Quod ad éSasos4 attinet, ter- 
minatio O3 in libris MSS. minuto apice signatur: illa vero 
non oppido dissimilia yéAyae vel yéAyia et BéBat.© Aliis 
est potius yé\y7 numero singulari. Eustathius:f “Pazros, 
.. remrrds xal arerns (leg. evTeAIs) Pdptos, as 6é AtAsos 
Atovicvos Aéyer, wal rotxlros' yérynv Sé, pynow, avroyv 
éXeyov ot wanatol. Hesych.: I'édyn, 6 pozros, cai Bappara, 
kal dtpaxrot cal xréves. Photius Patriarcha: ‘Pwrros, 


[y Vulgo éuareder@a:.—D.] 

[? Vulgo 6 Aerrds xédpros Kal woxlrAos xa) BéBasos.—D.] 

{* Totum locum sic legit Palmerius: ’EpSww. "Iwv Oud. ties pow. axéd. 7d 
drexvever Oat, eal dualevér Oa, naxas do) yap pwwds, d Aewrds pdpros, xa) woixidos, 
wal Baids, xa ra tkw ray poway wAdypata, xava nal ofyiorpa nuplos.—D. ] 

[> “ Xpéuara efyouey emendat magnus Bentleius, ut scil. respondeat 
T®@ ’Eppwal(ouev. Non video tamen, salvo V. Cl. honore, cur posterius efyouey 
admittamus, et omnia in 1. pers. plur. efferamus. Certe minima mutatione 
pretulerim hance lectionem: "Epfwmi(dunv. frexvirevdunv, 4 ciup. xpdpara 
elxov. Nisi quis ostenderit, in Ionis "OppdAn fuisse ’Eppwrl(oper, ut infra 
scribitur.” Albertius ad Hesych. t. i. p. 1435.—‘’EpSwmri(duny, hrexvnrevduny, 9 
obupita Xpdépara vel xphuara, elyov.”” Toupius, Emend. in Hesych. t. iii. p. 496. 
—D.] 

[¢ Ad I. N. p. 927. ed. Rom.—D.] 

[4 “nal ob BéBaios, vel nat &8¢éBaios, vel potius xa) Bads.”” Toupius, Emend. in 
Hesych. t. iii. p. 383. et p. 448.—D.] 

[¢ Confer nostrum in Epist. ad Bernard., Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 554.—D.] 

[f Ad Zl. N. p. 927. ed. Rom.—D.] 
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pndevos! &Evov. ‘Paros nal yédyn, 6 troteiros, Neos HopTos. 
Jam ojorpa certissima emendatio: ea sunt canistra, virgul- 
tis aut juncis conterta. Hesychius: 2fjorpa, xookwa 4} 
xupBara’ duo verba confundit ofjotpa et cetorpa, quorum 
hoc azré Tod celewy formatur, illud azo Tod ofOew. Acheeus 
vetustus tragicus docuit Omphalen satyricam: quo de genere 
persuasum prorsus habeo etiam hanc Ionis fuisse. Hercules 
servivit Omphale, Genio et Veneri assidue litavit: jussus 
et inter ancillarum greges pensa carpere, sicubi duro et 
indocto pollice fila rumpebat, e vestigio hominis caput 
sandalium commitigabat. Nihil hic triste neque tragicum: 
ludus jocusque omnia. Favent huic sententiz fragmenta, 
quotquot supersunt; que nihil nisi convivia, comessationes, 
et symphonias pollicentur. Hesych. Mecdudaros, didrar. 
Etym. TIt@: Tlaxroédov pods. Pollux:* Kai rhv pérawav 
oTlppty oupatoypddov. Athenseus: 


Olvos ovn évt 


Ev 7@ onde! 
et 

‘Eviavoiav yap Se pe rhv éoprny aye’ 
et 


Avdds te pdyadts avrds aryeloOw Bons'* 
et lib. xiv.) 


AXN’ ela, Avdal Warrpras, raraOerov 
"Tpvev ao.bol, Tov Eévov xooujoate. 


[! unOerds, et mox xal Aerrds. Phot. ed. Pors.—D.] 

[* Terent. Eun. v. 7. 4. respicit noster.—D. } 

[* Lv. c. xvi. p. 585. ed. Hemst.—D.] 

[! lib. xi. c. xcix. t. iv. p. 350. ed. Schw.—D.] 

{J lib. vi. c. xxiii. t. ii. p. 491. ed. Schw. —&yew tacite Bentleius pro vulgata 
Adyew.—yew. Porsonus, Advers. p. 88. — “ Lege, rhy éopriy Bei wv tryew.” Do- 
breeus, Advers. t. ii. p. 865. — dpriy Eyew edidit Dindorfius, Athen. t. 1. p. 561. 
—D.] 

[* lib. xiv. c. xxxv. t. v. p. 300. ed. Schw.—D.] 

[! (Edd. Epist.ad Mill. “ lib. x.”?)—c. xxxvi. t.v. p. 802. ed. Schw.— Qu. 
an legendum, roy févoy xowuhoare. quamvis ferri possit vulgata.’’ Dobrzus, 
Advers. t. li. p. 8365.—D. ] 
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Ita lege, non AX’ ai Avdal, quod versus recusat. Et eodem 
libro :™ "Tov S év Ouddryn éudavioas rv ‘Hpaxdéous 4ddn- 
haylav éripépec 


‘Trro 5é ris edpnpias 
Karémiwve xai ta Kanda Kat tovs avOpaxas. 


Casaubonus corrigere conatus est, Tis evpaylas. Nollem 
factum. Neque enim quisquam ita locutus est; neque, 51 
fuerit locutus, eo magis conveniret huic loco; quia syllaba 
secunda foret brevis. Nihil aptius excogitari potest ris 
Bovrtplas: adeo quadrant omnia, similitudo, mensura, sen- 
tentia. Libet illud afferre cum probationis tum boni ominis 
causa, 


"Efw tay BovrApov, ow trav wrovOuyietav.® 


Atque hc quidem de Omphale scripseram, cum Strabo 
mihi ad manum non esset. Posteaquam copia facta est 
eum adeundi, delectatus sum ejus suffragio confirmari sen- 
tentiam meam. Verba sunt lib. i.° de insulis, que con- 
tinenti quondam adherentes, postea interfuso mari avulse 
sunt. “Iwv 52 wept ris EvBoias dnolv év ‘Oudddryn a- 
TUPELS® 


Evfolda pev yi Nerros Evdplrov wrvdov 
Bowwrias éyapic’ axris, éxrepav?P 
IIpés Kpfira rropOyuov. 


Locum hunc, ait Casaubonus, depravatum esse monere pos- 
sum: emendare non possum sine ope codicum. Ego vero 
nullis adjutus codicibus, nisi tamen in integrum restituero, 


{™ lib. x. c. i. t. iv. p. 4. ed. Schw., ubi éugavicas abrod [scil. Herc.] ry 8nd. 
x. T.A.—Vulgatam edgnpulas defendit Toupius, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii. 
p. 535.; et non temere mutandam judicat Schw., quem vide in Animadv. t. v. 
p. 292. et t. viii. p. 478.—D.] 

[" Vide Plutarch. Conviv. Disput. lib. vi. quest. 8.— Mor. t. iii. p. 586. ed. 
Wyttenb.—Erasmi 4dag. p. 1436. ed. 1606.—D.] 

[° p. 88. ed. Fale.—D.] 

[? éxreudy est e Casauboni emendatione pro vulgata éxréuswv.—D. ] 
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nihil deprecor, ne dentatis criticorum chartis et canina 
eloquentia conscindar. Lego autem sic: 


EvBotéda pev viv Nerros Evpérov nrvdov 
Bowwrias éydpto’, deriv éxrewov 
IIpoBAijra tropbu@. 


Homerus, Od. E.4 
AX’ axrat rpoBrijres Ecay, omrinddes Te, Wdryot Te 
et Hymnoin Bacchum :* 


——‘Ns ébdvn rapa Oiy’ ados atpvyérouo, 
"Axth emt mpoBAjre. 


Nec minus recte illud vropOu@. Pomp. Mela:* “ Sicilia 
. ... aliquando continens, et agro Brutio adnexa, post 
freto maris Siculi abscissa est.” Idem Casaubonus legit 
"OuddrAyn Yarvpixy, vel Sarvpexg videlicet Spdyare nam 
Ionis Omphalam, ut Achei, satyricam fuisse putat. Postea 
tamen oblitus est hujus loci, cum aureolum illum libel- 
lum De Satyrica composuit. Sic enim narrat p. 186. Scrip- 
serat et Ion Chius poeta tragicus Omphalam: sed id drama 
fuisse satyricum nusquam lego. Tu revoca in memoriam 
que scripsimus supra paullo in hac Epistola, et sine 
cunctatione lege év ‘OuddrAy Zarvpois. I[llud etiam no- 
tandum, cum numero singulari conjungi Zaripous’ cujus 
rel exemplum tunc non habuimus. Sic Lycophronis Mevé- 
Snuov Sarvpovs laudant Atheneus et Laértius. Jamque 
etiam in memoriam redeo luculenti loci apud Galenum, 
Comm. i. ad vi. *Easdnycov't ubi Sophocles citatur in 2aXa- 
pive Raripous. Is ita se habet. Nuvi dé apxéces tots ypap- 
parixois axoXovOyncavra, cata THY éxelvav Siarakiv eizety 
Tt Tept TOV KaTa THY Téudiya onpatvopevwv. Aoxel pev 


[4 v. 405.—D. ] [* v. 2.—D.] 
[* ii. 7.—D.] 
[* Galeni Opp. t. v. p. 454, 455. ed. Basil. —D. ] 
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yap avrny™ dri ris mvons Zopoxdjs év Kodryols’ deyeev 
Anke répdrety od réXas Popov. (lege 


"Amnte wéuguE Toviov wéXas tropov. 
Sic Aischylus Prometheo :* 


Xpovoy 5é tov pédAXNovta movTios mvs, 
Sadhas érlorac’, "Iovios erAnOnoeras, 
Tis ons tropelas pvjpa tots trace Bporois. 


Apollonius Rhodius lib. iv.* loquens de Colchis : 


T@ kad tréhOn rovs ye, Baroy vrrép abyéva yains, 
Kéxrov éow trovtovo travéoxartoy ’Iovloso. 


Vely ad hunc modum, si id minus placet, eque commoda 
mutatione ; 


"Amnke wépdit && dw cekacdopov.)* 


Kal airis &v Saraplvy Naripos Kat rdy’ dv xepaivia 
méupi—, Bpovris nal Suvcocpulas Ado. (lege... xal Tay’ 
dv Kepavvia Iléudiés Bpovris nal dvcocplas Bddov.)* 
Aicytnros Sé ev TIpounbet Aecpory (imo vero Avopéve):> 


Ev@etay éprre ryvde* xal rpwrieta ev 


[* abras. ibid.—D.] (" Scribendum KoAxlou.—D.] 

[~ v. 864. ed. Blomf., ubi xexAhoera.—D. ] 

{= v. 307.—D.] 

{7 Hee (“ Vel ad. ... eedaopdpov’”’), que in prioribus editt. paulo supe- 
rius leguntur, nunc demum in suum locum reduxi, Bentleio jubente in Cor- 
rigendis ad ed. Oxon.—D.] 

[= "Awpte wéupit ds ixvod cedAaopdpov. Hermannus (De sch. Prom. Sol. 
Diss.—Opuse. t. iv. p. 276.), de ignivomis tauris verba intelligens.—D. ] 





[* xa) rdx? dy xepavvia 
wéugry: Bpovrijs xa) Sucocplay AdBeu, 
Hermannus, ibid.—“ Malim, xa) 5 atrds..... wal rdy’ av repavyla Néugtt 


ve Bpovrijs cal duc’ ooplas BdAo. Kepavvla xéugpit Bpoyrijs, ut etesia fabra aquilo- 
num, etc. supra, p. 37.” (supra, p. 295.] Dobreeus, Advers. t. ii. p. 365.—D.] 
[» Dubitat Hermannus; vide Diss. sup. cit.—D.] 
[¢ épwerhy dé. Gal. ibid.—D. ] 
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Bopedéas ij£evs pos trvods, ty’ evrAaBod® 
Bpopov xaravyl{ovra, pi).o avaprdoy 
Avoyepénn winguys Evorpéwas! advw. 


"Emi b€ tov axtivwv airav Soxet ypjabar re THs Téuhuyos 
ovopate opoxrAHs év Korxols® xara rade tra én Kay 
éGavpaca THde cxoTav Téuhvya ypucéay idwy. (lege.... 
KarreBatpaca Tyrécxorov réugvya xpucciav idadv.)f obtw 
wat Aioytros’ “Ekavtiaias® obre méugtE Hrlou mpocdép- 
KeTat, ot AoTEpov cToua AnTw@as KOpNs. (lege Aioyvros €v 
Ravtplass: 

‘As ovre mréugié Alou mpocdépxerat, 

Obr’ dorepwrov dupa Anr@as Kops.) 


Ea fabula citatur in Catalogo Dramatum et Scholiis Eumeni- 
dum. Pollux x. c. 26.1 Tas pévrot Naprrdbas cal xdpaxas 
elpnxev éEavrplas Aioxvros. MS. codex Is. Vossii habet éy 
Eavrplatss ut et antea viri docti ex conjectura emenda- 
runt. Porro A’schylus in his versibus se ipse imitatus 
est: nam hec habet in Prometheo Vinctoi de Greis sive 
Phorcidibus : 


Movodovres, &s 000 HAtos tpocdépKeras 
"Axtiow, ov0 4 vuKrepos wnvn Tore.) 


"Em 8¢ ris parylrios (lege paviSosk) 6 adrds dnow év Ipo- 
pnder 

"EfevrAaBod be, un ce wpooRdadAy oTopa 

TTéuguE wexpa yap, xov dia Cwis arpoi. 


[¢* xvoucw, ebaaBov. Gal. ibid.—D. ] [* tpépas. Gal. ibid.—D.] 

(¢ Scribendum KoAxlou..—D. ] 

[f «hy 0admacas et ypuoday. Hermannus (ibid.), in ceteris Bentleium 
secutus.—D. | 

[ é avrialas. Gal. ibid.—D.] 

[* Consentit Hermannus, ibid. — O@r deedpwr, ofv Suma A. x. corrigit 
Blomfieldius ad ASsch. Prom. 821.—D. ] 

[! p. 1295. ed. Hemst.—D. ] [) v. 821. ed. Blomf£—D.]} 

[* Et sic Hermannus (ibid.), qui mox zpos BdAp.—" Recte Bentleius pavidos 
(pa’'ri8os). Deinde Tbyci locus Sophocleo ex Salmoneo preponendus. Hoc 
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Kai év IlevOei: MnS aiparos wépduya mpos wéd@ Barns. 
"Em 5é rod védpous Soxet rerdyOat xara Tod TO Eros ev 
Sarapyvy Zarvpous wapa Fopoxret [éugeyte wacay oypra- 
yéXev arupos. (scrib. Téuduyt racav div ayyér@ wupds.!) 
cal trap IBvng Tlunevas méudeyas mudpevor. Xérextar Se 
obros 6 Novos avuT@ xatd tia TrapaBory éreyerpatopévwv 
(lege érri yeup.) eipnuévny. S16 nal rev mpoyvwortikev of 
mreioTo. él Tév Kata Tovs SuBpouvs orayovwv eipnobal 
gace tas tréuduyas. 6 5é Kadrdipayos dde My bia rep- 
dlywv * évdyouvow éa.™ 6 5é Evdoplwy ottws: Elare S advOn 
wémpuyes eritpvfovet Oavovra. Versus est hexametrus, Ei 
medaval, vel Haredavai rréuguyes éretpvfovor Oavovra. i. e. 
murmure suo quast lamentari videntur. Possis etiam legere 
émixrvtover.2 Quod ad Zarapiva Yarvpovs attinet, cujus 
gratia cetera emendavimus; nemo me adduxerit, ut verbum 
mendo esse vacuum existimem. AUschylus quidem fecit 
Sarapiva, sive Zarapivias) Sophoclee fabule, que eo 
titulo inscripta sit, nemo alius meminit. Ausim pro certo 
dicere lectionem rectam esse Zadpwvel Sarvpois. Hesy- 
chius bis: ZodoxAts Farpove?. 


Quatuor hic invectus equis, et lampada quassans, 
Per Graiim populos mediazque per Elidis urbem 
Ibat ovans, divimque sibi poscebat honorem, 
Demens! qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
Aére et cornipedum pulsu simularat equorum.° 


Hactenus quidem argumentum est satyris aptum, et con- 
veniens ad hilarem et festum diem. Huc quoque fragmenta 


certum ; et ita extra dubium ponitur eximia illa emendatio, dw a&yyéAg rupds. 
Quz enim sequuntur, sunt istorum verborum explicationes. In Callimacheis 
forsan legendum fe— Jn clouds brings on the day. In Euphorione malim 
HIIEAANOL Qu. @aydyri?”” Dobreeus, Advers. t. ii. p. 865,—D.] 

(! wéupeys xAhoas Spy ayyéAw wupdés. Hermannus in Diss. sup. cit. p. 277. 
—D. . 

2 évaylopara. Hermannus, ibid.—D.] 

[" hwedavdy wéu. exitp. Saydyra. Id. ibid.—D. } 

[° Virg. Zn. vi. 587.—D.] 
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illa videntur pertinere; quse verba sunt cujuspiam qui facete 
et urbane irridet jocularem illam simiam Tonantis : 


Ka) ray’ dv Kepavira 
Tléudiés Bpovris nat Svcocpulas Barou. 


Forsan et petet Ceraunia 
Odore tetro et vi corusca fulminis. 


Et illud alterum: 
ITéudeye tracay opi ayyér@ trupds. 
Nimbo ora velans nuncio tonitrut. 


Atque hucusque Sophocles in eo dramate processit: nam 
que sequuntur plane tragica sunt, et lamentabili carmine 
deploranda. 


At pater omnipotens densa inter nubila telum 
Contorsit, (non ille faces, nec fumea tedis 
Lumina) precipitemque immani turbine adegit.P 


Et heec quidem conjectura probabili nituntur: sed extra 
controversiam rem statuit Athenzus lib. xi Kanreira: &é 
pedvns xa TO él? KotraBov éderrnxos, ad ov (leg. é¢’ ov) 
Tas Ndtayas év traded Erreutrov’ Strep 6 RohoxrAys év Sadr- 
povel yaXKeLtov edn Kapa, Kéywv odTws" 


Ta & éorl xcvicpos xa purmpdrov wodos, 
T@ xadXKorraBodvyre vinnthpta 
TlOnus, nat Barovre ydrxevov «dpa. 


Jam si potes, dubita, an drama satyricum fuerit necne. 
Profecto qui potest animum inducere, ut versus proximos 
autumet in tragoedia posse dici, auctor ego sum, ut prius 
quid sit tragoedia, quid satyri discat, quam de rebus aliquan- 
tum a vulgari notitia remotis sententiam ferat. 

Undecima Ionis fabula ETPTTI4AI. Athenzus lib. xi.* 
Hesych. ‘Injios ... . Opivov onpaive, ws SopoxrAns Tpalrw 


[P Virg. Zn. vi. 592.—D.] : 
(9 c. lxxv. t. iv. p. 306. ed. Schw.—D.] [" él rov. ibid.—D.] 
[* c. xe. t. iv. p. 886. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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xad “Iwv Epurats: lege Evpuriéats. ‘AOleropas, averra- 
gous wrapBévous, .. . olov Evpurides. Pulchre fecisse sibi 
visus est, quit emendavit, ofoy Evpsmidns. Tu vero meo 
periculo repone *"AOlxrous xopas, dverrdgous trapBévous, *Iwy 
Evputriéais.* Eurytidse autem, ne quis forte nesciat, sunt 
Euryti Géchaliensis filii, quos Hercules occidit. Habes tra- 
goedise argumentum. Non pretermittendus est insignis locus 
apud Schol. Soph. ad Trachinias.. Atadaveirar 6 tay 
Evputiav aptOuos. “Halodos peév yap (in ‘Holass, ut puto, 
vel “‘Hpwixy Teveadoyla) tréccapds dnow €& Evpvrouv xai 
"Avtiyns waidas, cbt ws” 


‘H & troxvocapévyn xadrrlfwvos Ptparovien 
Evpurov év peydpow éyelvato hiditrarov viov. 
Tot 8 vieis éyévovro Antwv re, KrXvr16¢ Te, 
Tokevs 7° avribeos, 48 “Idiros bf05 “Apnos. 
Tovs 5é we dmrXoTdrny téxero EavOnyv "IdXevav 
’"Avribyn xpelovea, traravov yévos AvBorlsao. 


Kpeddiros 8é Svo° ’Aptoroxpdrns 8é tpeis, Tokéa, KrXwre0v, 
Antova. Satis jam pernosti, qui sint Jonis Eurytide. Sed 
haud plene satisfactum esset promisso nostro, si versus eos 
dimitteremus ex manibus, et mendum teterrimum silentio 
dissimularemus. Principio legendum ’Ayriémn. Schol. Apol- 
lonii:¥ Kurs wat "I deros—ot ris ‘Avridarns raises. Hy- 
ginus :* Clytius, et Iphitus, Euryti et Antiopes Pylonis filie 
filius. Quz quasi manu nos ducunt ad cetera corrigenda. 
Jam enim Hygini auctoritate scribo ITvAwvos pro madaséov 
yévos’ atque adeo, ut pompam et procemia missa faciam, 
versum hunc integrum prestabo, sicut ab Hesiodo profectus 
est, 
"Avriorn xpelovoa IIvnXwvos NavBonribao. 


Nam cedo mihi unum, qui Auboli vel Aubolide meminit. 


[* scil. Sopingius.—D.] 

(* Confer nostrum in Addendis.—D.] [Y v. 264. ed. Erf.—D.] 
[” i. 87.—D.] 

[* Fab. xiv. p. 42. (duct. Myth.) ed. Van Stav.—D.] 
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Naubolus vero nemini ignotus esse possit, qui labris pri- 
moribus gustavit literas humaniores. Apollonius Rhodius :¥ 


T@ & ére 89 Oetovo lev Aavaoto yevéOrn 
Navirdwos' 4 yap énv Krxvtrovjov NavBoribao, 
NavBonos av Aépvov. 


Conveniunt etas, locus: ut, quanquam de hac re nullum 
verbum faciant alii scriptores, nihil tamen impediat, quo 
minus Pylon Nauboli filius esse potuerit. Denique pro 
Kpeodiros lege Kpedpudos, qui poema composuit Oiyadlas 
ad\woww: ad quod respexit Scholiastes. De Creophylo con- 
sulantur Appuleius, Porphyrius, Strabo, Sextus Empiricus, 
Suidas, scriptor Certaminis Hesiodi et Homeri, Plato IToA- 
tecov x. Photius in Lexico MS. Kpewdudos:? TToncreias 
t. 6 yap Kpeawhundos, & Swxpares, tows 6 ‘Oprjpov® érai- 
pos’ Tovrov tives Kat duddocKarov ‘Opunpov DAéyouct yeyo- 
vévat, kal éoriv avtod roinua Oiyarlas adwots. apyaios 
bev ovv éotl, vewrepos 5é ixavas “Ounjpov. Pausanias Mes- 
senicis :> @ecaanrol Sé nat EvBocis ... . Néyoucev, of pev 
@> +O Evpvtiuv .... words TO apyaiov Hv, Kal éxaneiro 
Oiyaria’ 7G Sé EdBoéwv Adym Kpedduros év ‘Hpaxdelg 
metroinkev omoroyouvra. Heracleam hanc diversam esse 
totam ab Otyarlas adwoes sententia est Ger. Vossii. Aigi- 
dius vero Menagius asseveranter affirmat pro év ‘Hpax)eia 
scribendum esse €v Otyadla. Demiror equidem viros excel- 
lentes ingenio et doctrina morbo minime desperato medi- 
cinam non reperisse: que, nisi me omnia fallunt, hec est. 
T@ 5é EiBoéwv Aoym Kpewduros “Hpaxréa terolnxev opo- 
Noyouvra. EHubewensium autem sententie Creophylus Her- 
culem induxit convenienter loguentem. Enimvero pars magna 
illius poematis fuit Hercules; ut propemodum jam illud - 
audire mihi videar : 


Tov & atre mpocéevre Bin ‘Hpaxrnein. 
[” i. 183.—D.] [* Kpedpudaos. ed. Pors.—D.] 


[* rou ‘Op. ibid.—D.] [> p. 225. ed. Bekk.~—D.] 
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Similis locutio est in istis, que occasione alia supra® adduxi- 
mus: Ey rots Kpnoly Evpurldns “Ixapov povdodvra érroin- 
cev, et Ev rais Kpnooais ’Aeporny eionyaye wopvevoucay’ 
neque opus est, ut plures testes excitemus. Sunt qui Oiya- 
Alas GNwotv ad Homerum referunt; sicut auctor est Calli- 
machus? apud Strabonem et Sextum: 


Tod Saplov révos cil, Souq tore Octov” Ounpov 
Ackapevou' xalw 8 Eiputoy bc0’ erabe, 

Kai EavOnv Ioretav. ‘Opnpevov ¢ xaredpar 
Tpdppa Kpewopirq, Zed hire, rodro péya. 


Suidas in "Ounpos’ "Avadéperat Sé eis avtov nal GdXa Tiva 
woumpata, "Apuatovia, Idtds pixpa, Nootos, “Emixuynrl0es, 
"HOcérraxtos Hrou “IapBou,...... Ziucerlas adrwors. Sed 
pro 4xeXias sine ulla dubitatione legendum est Oiyad/as. 
Addam illud quoque, quod, si bene Millium meum novi, 
pretermissum esse graviter tulisses: nimirum ‘H@cé7raxtos 
esse verbum nihili, et aliquanto inferius sic scribi, ‘Emramdx- 
trios. Kat ‘Emrarrdxrioy, ait, cat Emixiydldas ... . érotn- 
cev. Et prima quidem specie ea conjectura vera videbatur, 
émrra scilicet "Ezrlyovot. Memineram enim et septem esse 
Epigonos, et ad Homericorum poematum numerum adscribi. 
Herodotus iv. Ad’ “Howde pév dori trepi ‘TrepBopéwv 
eipnuéva, éort d€ nal Opunpe@ év ’Enuyovoicwy, et 89 7a Svre 
ye "Ounpos tadra ra érea érrolnce. Sed repudiavi continuo 
illam sententiam, ubi animadverti Epigonos esse én, xa ov« 
iayBovs, non senarios, sed hexametros. Scriptor Certaminis 
Homeri et Hesiodi:f ‘O 8 “Ounpos atroruvyav ris viens, 
meptepyopevos EXeye TA Toujpata’ mparov pev THV OnBaida 
én © is 4} 4px, 


"Apyos aede, Dead, trorvdiiov évOak dvaxres. 


[¢ p. 270.—D.] 

[4 Call. Ep. vi.—‘ Apud Sextum legitur, KpewptaAou adv. ef., 84. 0. Oct. dorddy, 
quod magis placet.” Bentleius, Not. in Call.— Kpewd. et “Ounpoy edidit Blomf. 
—D.] 

f° c, 32.—D.] [f p. 14. ed. 1573.—D.] [& &Oev. ibid.—D.] 
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Elra érrevyopévov (lege non dubitanter "Exvydvous) én €, 
av i apxn, 
Nov at@’ ordorépwv avipav apyopeba, Modoa. 


Alii ét Thebaidem et Epigonos attribuunt Antimacho Colo- 
phonio. De illa quidem res est vulgaris: de his testem 
habeo Scholiastem Aristoph. ad -Pacem:4 IIa. Nov até’ 
oTAoTépwy avopav apxyopeda .... Sor. apyn tav ’Em- 
yovev "Avtipayov. Verum extra omnem controversiam rem 
posuit Joannes Tzetzes, qui utriusque scripti simul men- 
tionem facit, in Iliade interpretata allegorice, que nondum 
edita est : 


Tpia wal déxa yéypade pynpdcuvov BiBria, 

Mapyirny re, nal Alyd re, nal rav Muay th payny, 
Thv '“Envyovev paynv te ypdder, xal OnBaléa, 

Tv Oixarlav, Képxwras, cis tos Beovs te “Tuvous, 
Kai rovs ‘Emra éraxriov, nab tas ’"Eninvyxn (das, 

Kat ’Emtvypappara tora, adv Nupducois tots “Tuvoss, 
Kal rv ’Odvoceay airny peta ths Triddos. 


In his etiam Cichaliam habes: sed aliud exemplar non rovs 
habet, verum 71v ‘Era émdx«rioy. Aut ego plane desipio, 
aut legendum est 


Kai tiv ‘Enraendxriov,' cat ras ‘Erruxiyridas° 


postremam enim vocem non Suidas tantum, sed et Hero- 
dotus ita exhibet, et Athenzus lib, ii. et xiv. Quin etiam 
apud Suidam illud “Evramd«riov ad hoc exemplum corrigen- 


[® v. 1286. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[! “ Scribe rhy ‘Ewrdwexroy, et hominem [Tzetzen] ride, qui ex uno titulo 
duos [robs ‘Ewr., et Alya in v. 2.] confinxerit, et verba conjungenda disjunxerit. 
o doelacs Adcurate satis Proclus in vita Homeri apud Leon. Allatium : réypage 
9) da ee THN TE ENTAMEKTON AIPA.” Toupius, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) 
t. ii. p. 580.—* Allatii emendationem éxrdreroyv alya, villosam, hirsutam, ita ut 
vel septies tonderi possit, satis firmavit Toupius.’’ Heynius ad Procli Chresto- 
math., ad calcem Hephest. p. 470. ed. Gaisf.—D.] 
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dum est: et pro H@cérraxros) scribendum videtur %) Gerraxrios, 
i. e. 4) érraemdxtus nam € notat érrd. Sic apud Hesy- 
chium: ’Evvewpis, Oérns: lege Oerns, i. e. évvaérns’ quia @ 
significat évvéa: et verbo uno interjecto, "Evvnijs, codpev, 
ars, wyabos, tarp@os. Librarii, ut compendium opere 
faciant, np scribunt pro zraryp, et pro matp@os mTpaos, 
quod in hoc loco depravatum est ex mpg@os" vide Hes. in 
*Evnyjs. Ceterum de notatione rijs ‘Emraeraxtiov, ut et 
illud attingam, facillimum est multa comminisci: proxime 
tamen, opinor, ad verum accedent, qui Homerum putaverint 
in opusculo illo lusisse de hominibus quibusdam numero 
septem, qui ém’ ders in litore cibo vel somno curabant 
corpora, vel aliud quid jocosi et ridiculi faciebant. Homerus 
ipse in Certamine cum Hesiodo :* ’Avdpdo. Aniorhpow er 
axrhs Sdptrov érécOaer et Odyss. V1 Tov & ap’ ea axris 
edpe KaOnpevov. Et Herodotus in Vita Homeri :™ Kat obras 
dvanaBértes abtov avnyOncav, Kal taxovow ém’ axThs’ ot 
peev 87) drsels mrpds Epyov étpamnaay, 6 5é°Opunpos thy voxra 
él Tod aiytadod Kxaréwecvev’ et aliquanto inferius:" Kat 
dvaxOels pera tivav éyxwplov amrnvéxOn ets tiv “Tov Kat 
@ppicOncavy ov Kata Wor, GAN ém axryns. Atque hanc 
vel illam rem verisimile est argumentum et occasionem 
poemati dedisse. Venio ad ea, que oratione prosa Ion com- 
‘posuit. Nam in eo genere libros edidisse testis est Plutar- 
chus De Fortuna Romanorum :° *Twv pév obv 6 trounrns év 
Tots Olya pétpou Kat KaTadoyadny avT@ yeypappévass dyolv, 
dvopolotarov mpaypa tH copia thy TUynV ovdcay, dpotoTd- 
Tov wpaypatwv yiverOar Snutovpyorv. et Suidas in AcOup. 
"Eypave 5¢ capmdiav? nal ériypaupata Katadroydbnv Kat 
IIpecBevtixov Neyouevoy. Portus vertit barbare: Et epi- 
grammata oratione soluta. Libenter vero videre vellem nobilia 


[) “ Uterque (Suide] locus depravatus est. . . . . Scribendum proculdubio 
‘Exrdxexros.” Toupius, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii. p. 578.—D. ] 

(k p. 6. ed. 1573.—D.] {' v. 151.—D.] 

[™ p. 19. ed. 1752.—D.] [" p. 34. ibid.—D,] 


[° Mor. t. ii. p. 206. ed. Wyttenb.—D. ] [? xopedias. ed. Gaisf.—D.] 
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ila epigrammata pedestri sermone facta. Vah! adeone 
exaruerat penitus benigna illa vena ingenii? et extincta erat 
prorsus ea mentis inflammatio, sine qua nemo fit bonus 
poeta? Quid? unane et generosum Ariusium in cellis eva- 
nuerat, quo memorant Ionem bene libenter plerumque esse 
usum? enimvero verissimum esse comperit, quod olim dixerat 
Epicharmus ;? 


Ovk eve S:OvpapBos, bxy’ Hdwp mys. 


Sed bene est, quod commoda mutatione propulsare possumus 
hoc dedecus a summo poeta.1 Sic enim Suidam emendo. 
"Erypawe Sé x. xal érrvypadypara, nal xatadoyddnv IIPEX- 
BETTIKON deyopuevov. Schol. Aristophanis :* “Eypaye 
wee eee es OKONG, ... Kab éXexyela, nal KataNoyddnv Tov 
IIpeoBevrixov XNeyopevov, Sv vobov akioval tives elvar, ovyl 
avrov.2 Idem Scholiastes:+ Salverar 6 avrod cat Kriccs, 
kat Kooporoyixos, cal TIIOMNHMATA, cai adda tid. 
Depravatum hunc locum sic corrige: ®aiverar dé avrod 
XIOY KTIZIX. Etymologicon Magnum: Adyxas peplSas 
*Iwves Néyouow. “Iwv év Klou xrncer Ex tas Téw doyyns 
Moyyas moveiv." Certissime legendum est “Iwv év Xiov 
Krice, Ion in Originibus Chit. Videlicet ipse fuit Chius 


[? In Philoctete, apud Athen. 1. xiv. c. xxiv. t. v. p. 276. ed. Schw., ubi Ovx 
tort, x. 7. A——D.] 

{4 “ Nimirum xaradoyddny, non secus ac Romanorum pedestris, non tantum 
prosam orationem, sed prose etiam simile significat; Hesychius xaradoydiny 
we(n, h ra wedge Adyp ypapdueva. De Ione Plutarchus de Fortun. Rom. p. 316. 
D.: “lwp pev ody, b woinrhs, ey rois 8ixa Mérpov nal xaradoydiny abr@ yeypap- 
pévois. Scholiastes Aristoph. Pace v. 835. lonis speoBevrixéy’ Suidas autem 
epigrammata etiam ejus xaradcydény scripta fuisse, confirmat v. A:@vpauBodi- 
ddoxado.. quamquam Bentleius ad Mill. p. 64. [ed. Oxon.] Suide lectionem 
sollicitet. qua de re, cum Presbeutici fragmenta nulla supersint, judicare vix 
licet.”” Santenius ad Zerent. Maur, p.172., ubi plura.—Ad Suide locum ne 
verbum quidem Gaisfordius doctissimus, qui vulgatam exhibuit.—D. ] 

[? Ad Pac. v. 801. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[* &f:otow elval ries nad odx) abrod. ibid.—D.] 

[t ibid., ubi dépera: 8¢ abr. «. 7. A.—D.] 

{" “In Etymol. dele Adyxas, vel potius Aéyxns. Agros dividere.’’ Dobreus, 
Advers. t. ii. p..865,.—D. ] 
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natione, et insula Teos Chio propinqua est, non Cio. Athe- 
neeus libro x.” ILepi 6é ravrns rijs npdcews “Iwv 6 trountys 
év t® tept Xlov gnoly, srt etpovy 6 padvris Tladapndns 
éuavrevcato wobv EcecOat Tois” EAXXnoe mivover tpets pos 
é&va xvd@ovs. Unum idemque est scriptum; sed rideo eos, 
qui heec perinde ediderunt, quasi essent versus iambici, non 
oratio soluta: de mendo autem, quo contaminatus est locus, 
nihil suspicati sunt. Quorsum enim pertinet illud evpoy ? 
Quid reperit ? quod pueri clamitant se in faba reperisse? 
Ego vero ausim asseverare sic a doctissimo grammaticorum 
fuisse scriptum : "Ore 6 oiwvopavris Tadayndns, &c.* Pau- 
sanias in Achaicis Ionis quedam citat, ex hoc Originum 
libro, ut quidem conjicio: non tamen usquequaque servavit 
verba auctoris. Ion enim, ut hominem Chium facere par 
erat, in prosaicis scriptis Ionica dialecto est usus. Constat 
hoc ex superiore loco Etymologici, et Harpocrationis alio, 
et fragmento altus operis, quod EITI4HMIAI inscribitur. 
Athenzus xiii.* “Iwv obv 6 arounrns év rais émrvypapopmévats 
ErwWnpiars ypadher obtws' SopoxrAe? tH Twointh ev Xip 
cuvnvrnca, Ore érre eis AéaBov orparryos, et que sequun- 
tur. Quanquam enim magnam partem perturbata ibi sunt 
verba, et in communem sermonem immutata; non obscura 
tamen restant vestigia Ionismi: ut xdpra Soxéov, adacpé- 
ovTa,Y adocorépa, empnace, pextypios, éevwTrnOn TH émippa- 
aioev. Is. Casaubonus ad locum: Evwrreic@at, ait, si ita 
scripsit auctor, nove usurpavit pro dSvcwreicbar. Nempe, 


[’ c. xxviii. t. iv. p. 59. ed. Schw.—D. } 

[¥ 8s 5 dAcupdparris Mad. Toupius, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii. p. 548.— 
“‘ Neque Bentleii neque Toupii emendationem probare possum. Mallem legere 
“Or: EYPOTN 6 pdyris. Constructio erit, ’Exayretcaro rAouv toeoba: EYPOTN, 
Navigationem fore secundam.” Tyrwhittus, Not. in Toup. &c. t. iv. p. 426.—“ Si 
quid esset mutandum, probarem o¥poy, ad xAvdy relatum, quod proposuit Jacobs 
in Animady. in Eurip. Trag. pag. 141. Sed in librorum scriptura omnino ad- 
quiescendum arbitror.” Schw. (Animadv. in Athen. t. v. p. 887.), qui de Tyr- 
whitti conjectura tacet.—D.] 

[= c. lxxxi. t. v. p. 185. ed. Schw.—D.] 

[’ &pa:perdorra. t. v. p. 187. ed. Schw.——D.] 

[* Vide Toupium, Emend. in Suid. (Ep. Crit.) t. ii. p. 541. et t. iii. p. 69.—D.] 
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quod mireris, existimavit verba Athenzi esse, non Ionis. 
Atqui évwretaas vox nihili est: évwmr7On vero lonica, et a 
vorretcOat formata. Hesychius: Evamrnrat, rerarrelywrat. 
Antiquum obtinuit, cum depravatum illud protulit ex aliorum 
fide, nihil ipse suspicans vel sollicitus. Lege vero integre 
vevornrat, loco mutili istius. Idem alibi: Neveynrat, rera- 
Tewotat, KataTvémAnktar. Lege hic quoque vevwrnrat. 
Patriarcha Photius in Lexico MS.: Nevomrnrat, xararé- 
mdnKkTat Kal Katectuyvaxev. Rectissime quidem Photius, 
ut ex hoc Ionis loco perspicuum est. Quid ego de Athenei 
interprete dicam, qui ’E7ényias Peregrinationes interpreta- 
tur, perinde ac si ’Azroédnu/ac inscriberentur? Verum alibi 
quoque ‘Eidnyidv meminit Athenzeus, ut 1. iii Tov &é 
XnNMOV pvnpoveder “Iwv 6 Xios év ’Emidnpiats. Intellige 
De adventibus clarorum virorum in Chium, sive De iis qui in 
Chio insula commorati sunt. Similiter ac Polemo librum 
edidit, De Eratosthenis adventu ad Athenas. Enarrator 
Comici ad Aves :> Iloréuwv ev te Sevrépp wept ris "AOjvy- 
ow Epatocbévous ériinulas. Ex Epidemiis petita videntur 
vel ‘Trrouvnpact, que laudat Plutarchus in Vita Periclis ; et 
Cimonis* etiam non longe a principio: "Hy 8é nal tiv Wéay 
ov pmeptrros, Os dnow "Iwv 6 TwoinThs, GANG péyas, oVAN Kal 
TOAN THX Kopav THY Keparynvy. Que sine dubio est oratio 
pedestris, et magis Plutarchi verba, ut suspicor, quam Ionis. 
Magnus tamen Grotius‘ ad iambos tragicos redigere conatus 
est : 
Thv yap Wéav ov peurros, GAN env péyas, 
OvAn Te TOAAH Te THLYl THY KehadrV Kopav. 


Heccine autem oratio, tam leves numeri tragicum quid 
spirant, et cothurno dignum? MHaud vidi magis. Quid illud 
ibidem,f bene multis interjectis? ‘O 8 “Iwy dzroyynpovever 
Kad TOV Adyov, @ parora Tovs AOnvalous éxlvnce (Kipov), 
TapaKkarav unre THY EXNdda yor, unre THY ToALY éTEpO- 


[* c. xliv. t. i. p. 862. ed. Schw.—D. } (> v. 11. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
[¢ Plut. Opp. t. iii. p. 182. ed. Reisk.—D.} [4 Exc. p. 451.—D.] 
[¢ hey. ibid.—D. ] [f Plut. Opp. t. iii. p. 209. ed. Reisk.—D.] 
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Cuya weptidety yeyevnuévny. Grotius® perinde hc accepit, 
tanquam si ex tragoediz choro desumpta fuissent : 
Myre tiv ‘Edrdba yor, 
Myre tHv rod érepotuya 
TT epsidety yeyevnpéevny. 
Nos pusilli homunculi vix possumus carere venia, cum etiam 
maximi heroes labuntur identidem et hallucinantur turpis- 
sime. Scripsit Ion et Philosophica, ut. KOS MOAOTIKON: 
Schol. Aristoph-f et, si Suide® credimus, De Meteoris, et Com- 
positas sive ornatas orationes: Otros, ait, éypayre wept Me- 
Tewpwv Kal SvvOérovs Adyous. Quo nihil ineptius vel falsius 
dici potuit. Imo neque magis contumeliose, siquis ézraps- 
oTépws et perverse interpretari velit de sermonibus ad fraudem 
et fallaciam compositis, secundum illud Ai%schyli in Prome- 
theo :» 
————— Myéé p’ oixticas 
BuvOanre pvOous wrevdéor, voonwa yap 
Aicytotov elvai dnt cuvOérous AOyous. 


Error autem ortus est ex perperam intellecto loco Scho- 
liastee Aristoph. ad Pacem.' Poete scilicet dithyrambici 
verborum amant tralationes €« Trav perewpwy, ex astris, 
nubibus, aliisque que in sublimi fiunt; libenter etiam voca- 
bulis sesquipedalibus et coagmentatis utuntur. Demetrius 
wept ‘Eppnveiass Anirréov Sé xal civOera ovopata, ov Ta 
SiOvpapBixads cuvyKxelpeva, olov Oeorepdtousk mrdvas, ovde 
“Aotpwv Sopuvrupov atpatov, add éotxéta Tots td Tis 
annGetas. cvyxepevors. Et Horatii illud: ‘ Seu per audaces 
nova dithyrambos Verba devolvit.’”! Ipse Suidas alibi:™ 4:@v- 
pauBodiddcKanot trepl Tav peTe@pwv Kal TeV vededaov Aé- 
youot Todd, Kal cvvOéTous Se rAEEEIS errolouy, Kal éXeyov 
éyOtaepravepiynyerous® olos Rv lav 6 Xios routs. Omnino 


[¢ Exe. p. 449.—D.] [! Ad Pae. v. 801. ed. Bekk.—D.] 
[¢ In “Iwy.—D.] [* v. 705. ed. Blomf.—D.] 

[! vv. 795, 797. ed. Bekk.—D.] [J p. 42. ed. Schn.—D.] 

[* Ocorepdrous. ed. Schn., cujus notam adeas, p. 142.—D.] 

(' Carm. iv. 2.—D.] [= In AsdvpapBod:3.—D.] 


[" Vulgo évdiaepiacepivnxérovs.—D.] 
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vide Aristophanem in Pace,! ejusque enarratorem. Itaque jam 
manifesto compertum et deprehensum est Suide mendacium. 
TPIAIMON. Locus est illustris apud Harpocrationem, 
quem ex usu fuerit integrum describere. “Iwv. ‘Isoxparns 
év T@ ep rhs Avtidédcews. “Iwvos tod tis tpaypdlas 
Tonto pynpovevoe dy viv 6 pyrwp (atqui nec in ea oratione, 
nec in reliquis que nunc extant, est ulla mentio Ionis, quod 
sciam), ds 4v Xios pev yévos, vids 5é OpOopévous, érlerAnow 
dé Hovdov. éypawe Se nab pérn woddrad Kal rpaypdlas, Kal 
pirdcogey tt aiyypappa Tov Tpaypov éruypadpdpevov, Srrep 
Kadrlpayos avrinéyerOai gnow, es "Emvyévous. ‘Ev évlocs 
dé cal wrNOuvrixads eruypdderat Tpiaypol, aba Anunrpros 
6 SKippios Kal’ Arodrwvidns 6 Nixaeds avaypddovar Se év 
auT@ Tabe' “Apyn 5é poe ToD Adyou mdvta tpla, Kat mréov 
TovdEe, TAéov eAdoowy To’TwY TpLaV évds, ExdoTOU apeETH 
Tplas, avveots Kal Kpdros Kal Tvy7.™ Male ista percepit 
interpres, qui ita vertit: velut ex eo Dem. Sc. et Ap. N. ista 
commemorant. Ego vero sic interpungendum esse censeo: 
Kaba A. 6 3%. nal A. 6 Nixaeds. *Avaypddover Se, nimirum 
aut Eratosthenes in Descriptionibus temporum, aut potius 
Callimachus in Tabulis omnis generis librorum. Nam dva- 
ypapew est in tabulas recensere et mittere, in catalogum 
referre. Ipse Harpocration alibi: Evnvos....4vo0 avaypa- 
govaw Evnvovs éXeyelwvy mointas, opovipous aAAHNoLS* 
xabarep ‘EparooGévns ev r@ wept Xpovoypadiav. Athe- 
neus xv." Kal tov Noyov rodrov avéypawe Kadrlpwayos év 
Th Tav ‘Pntopixav “Avaypady, in Catalogo librorum Rhetori- 
corum. Hunc autem morem in Tabulis istis tenebat Calli- 
machus, ut cujusque libri prima verba describeret; sicut hic 
fit apud Harpocrationem. Unum tantummodo exemplum 
afferam, quia pridem hec ab eruditis sunt occupata. Athen. 
lib. vi.0 Tod Xatpepovros nal ciyypappa avaypdpe Kad- 

{! vv. 795 sqq. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[™ “ Malim, Adyov wayrds.... faaccoy rotrwy (omisso rpiey), vel Tay 
tpiéy. In fine lege rpla pro rpids. Pro év robry [abr@] qu. éx rovrwy.” Dobreeus, 
Advers. t. ii. p. 8365.—D.] 


[" c. ix. t. v. p. 488, ed. Schw., ubi ‘Pyr. "Awoypapi.—D. | 
[° c. xliii. t. ii. p. 435. ed. Schw.—D. 
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Alwayos €v TO Tov TavTobarav cuyypaupatov TTivaxs,P 
ypadwy otras: Aeirva Sco éypayav. Xaipepdv Kupn- 
Biwve. lO é&Rs rh a apy brréOnney’ * Esrecd7 Hos | TONAGKLS 
éréoretkas. otlywv toe. Kat 6 KupnBiov Sé dre wapd- 
aiTos, Mpoeipnrat. Ita locus iste corrigendus est. Chere- 
phon parasitus ad éuéreyvoy suum Cyrebionem epistolam 
misit, in qua describit coenam quandam sine dubio opipare 
apparatam. Xa:pedadv KupnBlover ’Erreddy poe rodddns 
éréotetdas, &c. Quod si vulgatam lectionem servare velis, 
Xatpepav, KupnBiov jam non Cherephontis verba forent, 
que Athenzi sententia est; sed Cyrebionis. I[llud autem 
exordium T'piayuot nondum a viris doctis emendatum esse 
demiror ; qui, etsi dissimulant et mussant, juxta id intelligunt, 
ac si in Ovidii Getica incidissent. Me auctore sic lege: "Apy7 
Sé pot Tod NOyou IIdvra tpla, nad obre mréov ovre EXacaov 
Tovrwy Tprav ‘Evos éxdorov apetn, tTptds’ cvvertis, KpaTos, 
wal toyn. Ubi singula quidem verba sunt communia: qui 
tamen ex ipso charactere et forma dicendi non sentit Ionis- 
mum, nihil sentit. De Epigene vero, quo me vertam nescio, 
ita res et hinc et inde magnam habet difficultatem. Nam 
ecce tibi Suidas, qui non Epigenem, sed Orpheum auctorem 
faciat Tpraypav. (Opdevs,) inquit, éypayre Tpraypovs," Xé- 
yerai® Se elvat “Iwvos tod tpayixod. Cumque Epigenem 
video enarrationem Orphei fecisse, Clementi memoratam 
Atpop. i© “Eseuyévns év rots wept ris eis ‘Ophéa rroujoews 
Képxwtros eivas Xéyes rod [IvOayopeiov rv eis “Abou Kard- 
Bacw «at tov Tepdv dXoyov'—(Proclus tamen In Timeum 
lib. v.° ipsum Pythagoram hujus auctorem laudat. “A yap, ait, 
‘Opdevs Sv? arroppnrev Noyov puotixads trapadédoxe, tadra 
ITvOaryopas e€éuabev, cpyiacdels ev AevByOpous tots Opa- 


[? év 7g ray xavrodaxdy Mlvaa: correxit Bentleius, Callim. Frag. p. 471. ed. 
Ern., probante Schw.—D. ] 

[9 dpxh de pos rou Adyou. wdyra rpla Kal wrdoy obdt Erdocoor. robrwy Tay 
tpiav évds Exdo'rou dperh tpids, adverts xa xpdres Kat TExm, Harpocr. p. 103. 
ed. Bekk.—D. ] 

[t vulgo Tpiacpots.—D. ] [* vulgo Aéyovra:.—D. ] 

[* p. 397. ed. Pott.—D.] [" p. 291. ed. Basil.—D.] 
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kiots “AyNaopduw rereota petadsdovros, fy méepl Oeav 
‘Opdgedts codiav mapa Kardaorns tis pntépos émivicbn 
Tabra yap dnow 6 IIvOaydpas ev r@ ‘Iepp AOye. Unde 
constat ‘Iepov, ut alia scripta Pythagorica, dialecto Dorica 
fuisse compositum) :—et v.t ‘Earuyévns év r@ wep ris Opdéws 
Towmcews Ta idudtovta wap "Opdet éxriOéwevds pnot, Kep- 
Klot KaptruNYpwot, Tois apoTpots pnvuer Oar, &c.: cum hec, 
inquam, lego, propemodum adducor in eam opinionem, ut 
Harpocration hoc exemplo scripserit: Sep KadXluayos 
avrinéyerOal gnaw, @s xabl “Ezuyévys. E diverso ubi illud 
venit in mentem, Orphei ipsius et Pythagore quoque men- 
tionem factam esse in illis Tpraypois, continuo sententiam 
eam abjicio, et manifesti erroris Suidam arguo. Clemens 
Ztp.i “Tww 5é 6 Xios év tois Tptaypots xat TTyOayopay eis 
"Opdéa aveveyxety tiva, toropet’ et Diogenes Laért.¥ Tov dé 
6 Xios év rots Tpsaypois nov avrov (tov IIvOayépay) ena 
woijcayta aveveyxeiy eis "Opdéa. Itaque constat Suidam 
alterutrius verba perperam cepisse: et preestabilius est re- 
ceptam .Harpocrationis lectionem sartam et tectam tueri. 
Nempe ut suspicor libri Epigenis cum Ionis scriptis con- 
juncti ferebantur: is enim commentarium fecerat in Ionis 
tragoedias; quod scias ex Athenzo lib. xi. cap. v. :¥ ut nihil 
miri sit, si librariorum, qui omnia perturbant et miscent, alii 
tanquam [onis T'peaypovs inscripserint, alii ut Epigenis. 
Pag. 174 [181]. Kat wera Mivwa Avréas tpaytxovs yopovs 
dpapateov ouvveypdyyaro. Permirum fortasse videatur, Milli 
doctissime, tenebrionem illum Auleam pro Aischylo a Joanne 
dici. Quid autem admirationis habet, cum in memoria quis 
teneat tot alias hallucinationes hominis? Etiam p. 74 cita- 
tur AvAéas 6 codwtaros de Endymione, quem in monte 
Carie Luna consopivit, ut eum dormientem oscularetur. 
Suspicor et hic quoque significari Auschylum, qui in fabula 
Caribus sive Europa non potuit non eam historiam attingere. 
Illud autem quam longe abest a vero, quod Aischylum 
[t p. 675. ed. Pott.—D.] [* p. 397. ed. Pott.—D.] 


(v In Pyth. p. 498. ed. Meib.—D.] 
[* c. xxxiv. t. iv. p. 282. ed. Schw.—D. ] 
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narrat primum instituisse choros tragicos! E diverso partes 
chori, antea quam Aischylus tragoedias faceret, erant altero 
tanto longiores, quam post. Sed ea res nisi pluribus verbis 
explicari non potest: tota fere scene ratio et historia est 
illustranda; complures auctorum loci qua corrigendi, qua 
novo modo interpretandi; multi errores amovendi, jam ipsa 
vetustate cani et venerabiles. Nemo enim unus ex cohorte 
eruditorum, qui in eo argumento tantopere laborarunt, scire 
adhuc potuit, quid Thespis, quid Atschylus et Sophocles 
inventis addiderunt. Itaque tam odiosa disceptatione patien- 
ter carere possis in presentia: imo vereor ut citra fastidium 
epistolam perlegas etiam absque ista concertatione nimium 
loquacem. Me quidem et more pertesum est et ineptiarum. 

P. 214. Srnalyopos nal Baxyvrbns, of joav opyncews 
evperal, «al moinrai. Quid narras? nimirum nostra nos 
opinio fefellit, qui credidimus te Antiochis esse natum. 
Siquidem auctor est Lucianus Antiochenses de saltatoribus 
optime omnium judicare potuisse: te autem cum aliarum 
omnium, tum hujus artis imperitissimum videmus. Rogo 
te, homo hominum ignavissime, nunquamne Sacras Scrip- 
turas lectitasti? nonne ibi frequens saltationis mentio diu 
diuque, antequam Stesichorus nasceretur? quid? ne Home- 
rum quidem per transennam aspexisti? jam ergo eum audias 
licet : 


"Opxnotis, porn Te, rdwep 7 avabnpata Satros.* 


"Adri pev yap Ewe Geds trorepnia Epya, 
"Adrw 8 dpynaroyv, évrépm xlOapw Kai aodjv.y 


Scio tamen, quid in fraudem te impulit; nempe nomen 
Stesichori, tanquam si primus éotjoaro yopous* et poemata 
quedam Bacchylidis, que ‘Trropyjpara inscripta sunt, et a 
Stobeo citantur, et Atheneo lib. xiv.2 ‘H 8 tropynpatiny 
dori, év 7} Gow O Yopds opxetrar’ gna yobv 6 Baxyuntdns° 


[* Od. i. 152., ubi Moawh 1’ dpxnorts re ra ydp 7° dy. Saat.—D.] 
[y I. xiii. 780.—D. } [? c. xxx. t. v. p. 288. ed. Schw.—D.] 
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Ody eSpas Epyov, ofS du8ords. Locus aliquanto integrior 
est apud Dionysium Halicarnassensem.* Ovy edpas épyor, 
ov apBoras, GddAa ypvaaiyidos “Itwvlas yp) wap evdai- 
dadov vaov éXOovras dBpov re SetEat. Omnes cretici preter 
unum pedem, qui in peonem solutus est; adeo ut, cum 
hunc locum lego, coram oculis videre videar dropyoupévous 
et subsultantes. Nec tamen princeps et inventor hypor- 
chematum Bacchylides; sed, ut quibusdam videtur, Pin- 
darus; ut alii volunt, Xenodamus. Vide Clementem, Athe- 
neum, et Plutarchum zrep? Movouxijs. 

P. 133. TAadxos, ioxupos, ppoviuos, evoeBns. Atqui, 
O Malela, tantum abest, ut sapiens fuerit iste Glaucus, ut 
ejus nomen in proverbii consuetudinem venerit, de homine 
qualis tu es, qui nescit quid sit in rem suam; qui permutat 


Xpicea yarxelwv, éxatopBoe évveaBoiav.> 


Sed est potius ut librarii hoc esse facinus existimem, (pre- 
sertim si non idem istud écyupds iterasses,) et orationem esse 
continuandam ad hoc exemplum: (Aivelas) evrrayov, yNav- 
Kos (c@sius), dpovipmos, evacBys.© Agnosco pium Aineam ; et 
ita plane Isaacius Porphyrogenitus. 

Ilud p. 329. Kal narnvéxOn 6 Sipov.... él thy wra- 
Téelav, Kal épodnoe,? satis quidem congruenter ad hellenis- 
mum vertit interpres,® sed non apposite ad sententiam. Quid 
si interpretemur 76 éWodyce, ut, quod in N. T.f de Juda Isca- 
riota dictum est, éAdenoe pécos, increpuits medius? Hesy- 


[* De Comp. Verb., Opp. t. v. p. 206. ed. Reisk.— De hoc Bacchylidis loco 
vide Gaisfordium ad Hephest. p. 830., necnon Hermannum in Elem, Doct. Met. 
p. 126. ed. Glas.—D.] 

[> Hom. Ji. vi. 286.—D.] 

[© Malelse verba sic se habent ; 

Alvelas xovdoe:3hs, waxds, eborrnOos, ioxupds, wuppdans, wrAardYis, eUpwos, 
Aeunds, dvapdaas, ebrdywr. 
TAavnos, lox., ppdv., edo’. D.) 

[4 Sic Malelas: kal ndgaro 5 Mérpos, xal xarnvéxOn Sluov 6 udyos éx rod 
kdpos els Thy viv, em) Thy mrar., xal &p.—D.] 

- [¢.... “ magno cum sonitu in plateam decidens, interiit.’’—D. | 

{* Act. Apost. i. 18.—D.} . 

(s Legendum videtur: “ crepuit.”—D.] | 


asi 
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chius: “EXaxev, efodycer et Aaxeiv, yodnoa:. Pagina autent 
16 sane dormitavit interpres, ut in opere longo et ingrato facile 
queat somnus obrepere. Ayala, ednvn, 7 xadoupsévn IlerXo- 
mwovw~naos: Achea, Pelena, que et Peloponnesus dicta est. 
Obsecro, quis istud vel fando audivit? Scribe Ayata, ITed- 
Anvyn’ et verte, Achea, Pellene, et que Peloponnesus vocatur. 
ITeXAjvn est Aches urbs. Vide Geographos. Apollonius 
Argon. i€ 


Aoréptos 8¢ xal Audlov, ‘Trepactov vies, 
ITexdqvns adleavov Ayat&5os. 


Vereor ne putidum sit adnotare, Bovrrios, Borrios, et Baor- 
reo vitiose dici apud Malelam pro Bpovrtios sive Bpértios. 
Hoc quidem exploratum est, cum eandem plane narrationem 
ex Brutio afferant Georgius et Hieronymus. Ita p. 200 
Odds, cai Kdorwp, wal TIodvBios depravate pro @ddXos. 
Similiter enim Castorem, Thallum, et Polybium de rebus 
Assyriacis una citat Syncellus. Et adhuc p. 221 Callima- 
chus év Ernolous pro Airlou. Neque enim Africas inscri- 
buntur, nequis erret, sed Airia, ut in Epigrammate lib. i, 
Anthol. cap. \xvii.» 


Kadndlpayos 76 edbappa, 76 Trairyvoy, 6 EvrLvos voos. 
Airwos 6 ypdwpas Aitta KaddXpdyou. 


Appello ad elegantiorum hominum judicia, annon melior 
aliquanto sit lectio ex conjectura nostra: 


Airws, 6 ypdypas Aitia, Karrlpaxos. 


Caterum homo Malele germanissimus Fulgentius Plancia- 
des,' Jentaculum, inquit, gustatio dicitur. Callimachus Intesia : 
Jentaculum proferre Jovi. Diceres hunc a Joanne ’Eryogva 
illa mutua petiisse. Illud vero incredibile videatur, Cyre- 
neum illum Latine loqui et quidem versu: nam sic lego, 


[@ v. 176.—D.] 

[> Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) t. iii. p.67.—Anth. Gr. ad fid. Cod. Pal, 
§c. t. ii. p. 896.— Hoc distichon Apollonio Rhodio tribuitur: vide Jacobsii 
Animadv. in Anth. Gr. t. ii. P. iii. p. 47.—D.] 

[! Expos. Serm. Antiq.—Auct. Myth. Lat. p. 779, ed. Van Stay.—D. ] 
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Jentaclum proferre Jovi Sed minuit admirationem, 
quod Fulgentius et Mnaseex Evpwmiaxca et Demosthenis 
Philippica viderit Latino sermone conscripta.*¥ Sicut Ovi- 
diane JIJbidis vetus enarrator putidissimos versus eosque 
Latinos Eupolidi et (jocularem hominis confidentiam !) De- 
mocrito affingit. 

Illud preeterea pag. 52. Kadas Anpapyos 6 copwratos 
ouveypaparo wept rod avtod Avovicou, corrupte exhibetur 
loco Aelvapyos. Nam Georgius eandem historiam memo- 
rans, Aeivapyos, ait, 0 mroumris, oby 6 pytwp’ et Hierony- 
mus: Dinarchus poeta, non rhetor. De quo in diversas 
sententias ierunt viri docti. Verba Demetrii Magnetis in 
opere ITept rav Opwvipwv, apud Dionysium Halic.! devdp- 
xots Se évervyopev Tértapow, ov dorly 6 pev ex TeV pnTopey 
Trav Arrixav’ 6 Sé tds wept Kpyrnv cuvayjoye pu0oroyias’ 
6 5¢ mpecBvrepos pev audoiv rovrow, Andros 5é Td yévos, 
wrempaypatreusévos TovTo pev eros, TovTo dé mpaypa’ ré- 
raptos 5é 6 mepi ‘Ounpou Abyov cuvrefecxws. Et Gerardus 
quidem Vossius in preclaro opere De Historicis :™ Dinarchus, 
ait, Delius Cretenses fabulas collegit, ut cognoscimus ex Diony- 
sio Hal... .Videtur idem signari ab Eusebio, ...ubi de Bacchi 
gestis loquens, ait,’"Qs dnat Aelvapyxos 6 rrounrns, ody 6 pytwp. 
Condonamus quidem ei dydprnya pynpovixoy’ neque enim 
Delius fuit Cretensitum Fabularum collector, sed secundus 
iste nescio quis; quem vix est ut existimem eas versibus 
edidisse, saltem hoc non exploratum est. Scaliger in Greca 
Eusebii p. 31.2 Viderint, ait, eruditi, an tertius Dinar-— 
chorum AnXtos TO yévos, TempaypLaTrevsévos TovTO psév rros, 


[i Edd. Epist. ad Mill., aut Bentleii aut typothete errore, “ Philosophica.”” 
—D.] 

[* Sed audiamus Fulgentium: ‘ Mnaseas tamen ii. Europe libro scribsit 
Apollinem, postquam ab Tove ictus,” &c..... ‘“‘ Demosthenes ad Philippum: 
sed quidem []. sed ne quid] te Grecum turbet exemplum, ego pro eo Latinum 
tibi feram,’”’ &c. Expos. Serm. Antig.— Auct. Myth. Lat. pp. 768, 774 ed. Van 
Stav.—D. ] 

(! De Dinarcho Judic., Opp. t. v. p. 631. ed. Reisk.—D.] 

[" De Historicis Grecis, p. 355. ed. 1677.—D.] 

" {® p. 254. ed. 1606.—D.] 
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Touro 5é¢ rpaypua, sit iste poeta, quem innuit Eusebius. Nam 
sane mihi ignotus est. Hactenus quidem accedo, ut aut iste 
sit poeta de quo Eusebius, aut nullus ex quatuor. Sed 
amabo, quid sibi vult illud wpayua? nam, quantum ego 
video, nulla ei subest sententia neque scientia. Latine sic 
vertas: Dinarchus genere Delius, qui aliquid dizit, et aliquid 
fecit: sive, gut aliquid versu dixit, aliquid re ipsa. Profecto 
non multum in Demetrio perdidimus, si omnia sic dixit. 
Sed opinor neminem inficias iturum, quin mutatione com- 
moda et illi suus honos, et orationi sua sententia restitui 
possit, si legamus: zrempaypareupsévos ToUTO jéy Erros, TOUTO 
d¢ ypadupa, id est, qui quedam heroico carmine conscripsit, 
alia oratione prosa: vel, (quia To ypdupa quodvis scripti 
genus nonnunquam significat,) rodro dé Spaua, qui et poe- 
mata heroica et dramata edidit. 

Domninus iste ypovoypados non aliunde quam a Malela 
cognosci potest a quo szpissime ad partes vocatur. Antio- 
chensem fuisse certissimis signis deprehendes, ubi per otium 
licebit locos istos consulere: probabiliter etiam dixeris, 
deduxisse eum historiam ab exordio mundi usque ad Justi- 
niani tempora. Itaque inclinat animus, ut hunc fuisse Dom- 
ninum illum existimem, qui ea tempestate fuit ecclesise 
Antiochensis Episcopus. Nam sane sicut hic a Joanne 
p- 265 Domnus vocatur: ita istum Patriarcham hi Dom- 
num, illi Domninum appellant. Accedit huc, quod plerique 
omnes, qui aggressi sunt tempora describere, fuerunt Epis- 
copi; Victor, Prosper, Theophilus, Eusebius, et Georgius 
Episcopus designatus. 

Equidem nescio, utra res majorem admirationem attu- 
lerit, tot nomina hominum propria a Joanne corrupta esse, 
an ea menda a doctissimo interprete dissimulata fuisse et 
silentio pretermissa: verbi gratia; p. 101 et 171 Tuvddpios 
pro Tuvddpews. “Avdpoynos 107 pro Avdpoyews. ITAnovbvns 
121 pro IIAniovns ; atque ea quidem non mater erat Atlantis, 
verum uxor. Iw8drns 103 pro To8drns. Mndiav riv rod 
’"Aérouv 97 pro Mnselav tiv rod Ainrov. Tétoy et Wéro- 
wos 99 et 104 pro Hédow et Ilédorros. 'Audiwva 55 pro 
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"Apdiova, Aiveddes pro Alverddat. "Iwxdorn 59 pro ‘To- 
xadorn. Erewxdéovs 63 pro ’Ereoxdéous. "Aydlapos 63 pro 
"Apdidpaos. Aevxarlwv 6 vids “EXevos rod IIjxov 84 pro 
“EXXnvos; nec tamen Deucalionis pater erat Hellen, sed 
filius. “Avripdvrnv 145 pro ’"Avriparny. Tnrépou regis Lati- 
norum 205 pro TnAeudyou, quorum hic Ulyssis et Penelopes 
filius, ile Herculis et Auges. Duorum verborum similitudine 
tota historie ratio est perturbata. Sed propemodum omni 
fide majora sunt errata p. 135, ubi Greecorum duces recenset, 
qui contra Trojanos arma ceperunt. Nam ut de numero 
navium, etsi ea ratio longe vitiosissima est, nihil dicam ; 
ecce tibi Mevéraos wal Anieros pro TInvénaos xal Aniros. 
Homerus : 


Bowwrav péev TInvérews wai Aniros ipyov, 
"Apnea idass re, IIpoPonvep te, Krovids re. 


Méyns é« Aorixyns rhs ‘EXXdSos, ex Doliche Helladica, pro 
éx Aovdyiou é£evavrlas ris "Hds8os" 


Ot & é« AovAtylov, Exwdov & iepdwyv 
Nycwv, ab valovos wrépnv aros, “HdtSos avra, 
Tav avO? nryeuoveve Méyns, atddavros “Apni.™ 


’ Ayivwp wal TevOidns. Euge vero, Malela, qui de oppidi 
nomine heroem confinxisti. Siquidem in Homero legimus 
*"Ayarynvap é« Teyéns: 


Oi 7 éyov ’Apxadinv nai Kurrnvns bpos aim, 


eeoeee te 8 6 @# e®@ @ @ © @& @©e ee ee el hl hemhlUlr OChUlUlc Ohl hlUc OmhUlUh OhUlUhHhU OU 


Cr i id 


Tov py’ Ayxaloo dis, kpelwv "Ayarnvap.” 
Ex Tegea eum profectum esse epitaphium® satis indicat : 


[' 2. ii. 494.—D.] [m= Wi. ii. 625.—D.] 

[" Zi. ii. 603 (ubi Of 8 &. *Apu., dwd Kua. Bp. al. . ), 607, 609.—D.] 

[° Inter Epitaphia in heroas Homericos, que Aristotelis nomen preferunt : 
Anth. Gr. ex rec. Br. (ed. Jacobs.) t. i. p. 113.— Anth. Gr. ad fid. Cod. Pal. §c. 
t. ii. p. 751.—D.] 
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Apyos 85° de Teyéns ’Ayarivap, Ayxalov vids, 
KetP? im’ éuod, Tadlov wrerxropspav Bacinreds. 


IIpo8wos xat Mayvirwp. Enimvero apud Malelam facilius 
heroes nascuntur, quam fungi post pluviam. O fortunatam 
Antiochiam tanto alumno! Ineptus adeo Homerus, qui pro 
isto Magnitore gregarios quosdam milites, vilissima capita, e 
Magnesia duxit : 


Maryvynrwv & Apxe IIpd800s, TevOpndévos vids.P 
Eijpevos ovv vnualv ca pro Eunos 


Tav hpx’ "Adpjrovo piros wrdis &vSexa vnov, 
. Evpnnos.4 


Nnpevs éx Muerjvns pro Nipeds é« Svuns 
Nipevds 8 ad Svpnev dye tpets vias étoas.® 


Xarias ex Tplexns civ vnvolv pw. Ecce tibi jam tertius 
heros Chalias, qui a corrupto vocabulo Oiyad/as prodiit, 
non aliter ac vermes in putrescenti cadavere nascuntur : 


Of & elyov Tpixxny, cad TOdunv cropaxdeccay, 
Oi 7’ éxov Oixarinv, wor Eipirou Oiyaruijos,# 


eos ducebant Podalirius et Machaon. Aecovreds xa) Ionv- 
myrns’ scribe TTodutrolrns. ’Auduyevelas é& Triov ovv ynuoly 
pv. Profecto si Troicis temporibus Malelas vixisset, non 
decem annos totos Greci consumpsissent in unius urbis 
obsidione: tot iis terre filios misisset auxilio. "Ayuduyevelas 
et IIreXeod oppidorum meminit Homerus: 


Of re ITvnov ¢ évéwovro, nad "Apyvnv éparewwiy, 
Kal Kurrapiconevra, nad’ Audiyéveray évasov, 
Kai ITrededv, xa “Eros, nat Adpuov. 


[P Il. ii, 756.—D.] (4 2. ii. 718.—D.] 
[* Zh ii. 671.—D.] [* 2. ii, 729.—D.] 
[t wy. Mal.—D.] [* i. ii, 591, 8, 4.—D.] 


4 
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"Ayrreds éx tod“ Apyous TAS ‘EAddd0s, ex Argis Helladis. 
Et Argos et Hellas Thessaliz sunt urbes, ut pueri sciunt: 
sed hic locus fatalis est ad Malelez hallucinationes : 


Nov 8 ad’rovs (leg. ad rods) dacot Td IeXacytxdv ™ Apryos 
évatoy, : 


Tov ad wevrixovra vedv hy apyos "Aythrevs.” 


Diroxtyrns x MoOovns vitiose pro MnObadvns' et SapOns, 
$lduros, “Avripos, civ ynvolv on. Quis autem porro mira- 
bitur e cerebello Jovis Minervam esse natam, cum Antio- 
chensis hic ex insulso suo capite progeneret absque ope 
Vulcani 


Ductores Danafm delectos, prima virorum ?¥ 


Sorthem heroem nominat pro insula Carpatho, ut et Philip- 
pum pro Phidippo : 


O? 8 dpa Nicupév r elyov, Kpdrradév re, Kaoov re, 


Tov § ab DeiSurmes te nal” Avridos hrynoacOnv= 


Notum est jam a multis seculis morem invaluisse apud 
Grecos, ut eodem sono efferrentur az et ¢, oc et v. Tam 
captiosa pronunciatio mendis infinitis libros opplevit: ut 
Mal. p. 47 et 49 r@ vid rot Aiylovos, r@ ITévOe, pro 
"Exlovos: et e diverso 49 et 55 Spos KuBepmvov pro Ke@au- 
povecoy’ et 106 Avyréwve pro Avralp: et alia non pauca extant 
ex eo genere: sic 212 [211] et 171 Tod°Taxos, viod rod Nav- 
anlov, pro Olaxos’ et Jxvvéws 169 pro Zxawéws. In codici- 
bus manu notatis promiscuus fere est vocalium horum usus.¥ 
Hoc diligenter animadverso, deploratissimos locos emen- 


[’ 7. ii. 681, 3, 5—D.] 
[~ Lucret. i. 87., ubi.... “ delecti.”—D.] 
{* J. ii. 676, 8.—D.} [Y Confer nostrum in Addendis.—D. ] 
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dabit nullo negotio, qui ingenium et judicium in numerato 
habuerit. Plutarchus De Iside et Osiride :* Epmedoxdjjs Sé 
Thv wey aya0oupyov apynv ptrAcTnTa Kal dirtav, modrAdKes 
dé dppoviav xareicbas pépotre’ tTHv 82 yelpova, vetKos ovdO- 
fevov xat Sipw aiparoecoay. Frustra hic Plutarchus per 
annos ducentos criticorum auxilium imploravit. Tu verte 
at in €, et lege ‘Appovlav caret Ocweparriv. Possum excitare 
ipsum Empedoclem testem hujus correctionis, apud Plutar- 
chum repi Ev@upias:* 


"Ev? joav XGovin re, nat “HrL1rn ravawnis, 
Anpus 8 aipardecca, cal ‘Appovin ipeparres, 
Kadota 1, Aicypy te, Qowad re, Aetvain Te, 
Nnpepris 7 épdeooa, peradyxapros tT 'Acddea. 


Ubi libenter legerim 4nyvas re, ut contraria inter se com~ 
parentur. Scio nunc quid in animo tute tecum volutes: sed 
illud tibi confirmare possum syllabam primam verbi (uep@rris 
esse productam atque longam. Primus id reposuit Henricus 
Stephanus ex conjectura quantum ego ex re ipsa conjec- 
turam facio. Veteres editiones representant cal dppovin ye 
Hepa@ris. Itaque hic quoque legendum est ‘“Appovln Oepepa- 
mes. Hesych. Qepeparris,> épacpia, ayxovy. Lege épacula 
appovin, auctoritate Empedoclis: nisi si mavis épacuia 


aioyivy ex Aischyli Prometheo: "Ex 8 é@mdnké pov rip. 


Oepepwmriw aida. Aides est atoyvvy. Perperam huic lec- 
tioni Scholiastes et Etymologici auctor Oeppepaémiv vocem 
nihili anteponunt, tanquam @eppyaivovcay tiv wa. Atqui 
eo pacto Oepudmis esset dicendum: neque enim vel fando 
auditum est Oéppepos. Pollux tamen lib. vi. c. 40.4 To dé 
OeppepvverOar Kal Kiyrdudv Kopixd. MS! yrcdcav vel 
xuyrodidv: lege OewepivecOar nab yrLddy, vel yrorday, vel 
xvrodtav. Hesychius: @éuepov, cepvov, ad’ ob Kal Td cep- 


voverOar, Oepepvver Oar. Gewéon, BeBala, ceuvy, evorabys. © 


[= Mor. t.ii. p. 856. ed. Wyttenb.—D. ] 
[* Mor. t. ii. p. 634. ed. Wyttenb.—D.]} [> vulgo @euepdéxis.—D.] 
[4 p. 670. ed. Hemst.—D.] [¢ vulgo GepaptyerOa:.—D. } 
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Ocpepodpovas, avverods, cappovas. Sed ut planissime con- 
stet, opus est ut strophen et antistrophen inter se con- 
feramus: in quibus hi versus respondent ex adverso : 


"Ex 8 éwrnké pou trav Oepeparrev aida. 
Neoypois 5é vopors Zevs abécpws xparover.! 


Ubi pro afécpws ex necessitate metri conjeci legendum esse 
aOerds. Quam conjecturam firmavit Hesychius. ‘Aderds, 
abécpws, } cuvyxararePeypévws. Aioyvros TIpounbet dec- 
pwry lege, od cuyk. sine consensu et approbatione reliquorum 
deorum. Respexit ad hunc locum: neque enim alibi in ea 
fabula occurrit. Plane jam imperitus sit oportet, aut ab 
invidentia laboret, qui de Qeyepe@mev contra veniat. Ex- 
periamur, quid in alteram partem possit hec observatio. 
Hesychius: “Evacrpos, * w@arepévas, ayatds adeciBotas 
ayrl rob taotas yap Bdxyas tddas édeyov. Prodigiosa 
plane oratio. Nunc vicissim e muta in az, et lege: “Evac- 
tpos wore Maids ’Ayatds “ArApeotBolg. avti rod ‘Tds. 
tas yap Baxyas ‘Tdéas éXeyov. Agnoscis, opinor, princi- 
pium senarii ex Achezi fabula Alphesibea. Similiter o« pas- 
sim loco v Hesych. Kolnpa, yévynpa, pro Kinpa’ et vice 
versa Yruyvwver, duatvrovet, pro Zraryewvor. Idem: 
ZToyelwor, SvatvTwcis, } mporn wadOnots. Itaque Suidas 
in Lexico diphthongos az et os alieno loco proxime ante eé 
et v collocavit. Extat in Bibliotheca publica Oxonii liber 
antiqua manu notatus, continens mille regulas de recta scri- 
bendi ratione: quarum xl. docent quando az scribere opor- 
teat, et quando v: totidemque ubi o1, et ubi v. Eum codi- 
cem, cum ante inter ddeozorous ferretur, deprehendi ex 
procemio versibus senariis scripto literis pre vetustate pene 
effugientibus obtutum oculorum, Theognoti esse grammatici, 
quem laudat aliquoties Etymologicit scriptor. Et quidem 
omnia ibi reperi, que iste Theognoto accepta retulit. De 
setate hominis rescisces ex preefatione, cujus initium est, 


T@ Seaton pov, Kal cop@ arednpopp 


[* vv. 185, 154. ed. Blomf£.—D.] 
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Agovri, re xparobvrs wavrev év Néyots, 
Bevryvwros ebyvetés Tis ds Oy otxérns. 


Constitueram hic Epistole finem imponere: sed inter- 
venit amicus meus,° aurium convitio rationem efflagitans, cur 
Joannes Malelas mihi dicatur, qui a Vossiorum utroque, 
Usserio, aliisque omnibus qui in hunc usque diem ejus men- 
tionem fecerunt, Malela nominatur. Ego vero, inquam, ne 
in virorum quidem maximorum verba juraverim: sed in 
aliam sententiam, ubi commodum est, quanquam invitus, 
meo jure discedo. Roget igitur quispiam, cur Malela potius 
sit vocitandus? hoc scilicet ab iis responsum feret: Apud 
Constantinum sic appellari, Iwdvvov rod érikrnv Mandéra, 
et apud Damascenum, Towdyvov rot xa) Maddda’ nusquam 
alibi commemorari, preeterquam apud Tzetzem Twdyvns tis 
Merérns. Atqui, si ita res se habet, vulgo et passim reperias 
Tov Jovlda, tod Ow, rot Apirréa, Tod Dirnra, rod Tp.o7ra, 
Tod Sxdra, tod Kpareva: nec tamen propterea vel Suida 
Grammaticus dicitur, vel Thoma Apostolus, vel Aristea de 
LXXII. interpretibus. Ratio videlicet lingue Grece vix aut 
nullo modo patiatur, ut in A literam virilia nomina casu 
recto terminentur. Atque ea causa est, cur peregrina viro- 
rum nomina, que in A exeunt, a Grecis inflectantur in As- 
Taras, Sirras, Novpds, Sevéxas, "Ayplrwas. Quod si 
adeo jam exploratum est, nominativum Grecum esse Mané- 
Aas’ nolim ego Latine vertens postremam literam abjicere 
preter morem et consuetudinem eorum temporum, quibus 
maxime viguit honos et gratia Latini sermonis. Vetustiores 
quidem, ut auctor est Quintilianus l. i. c. 5.6 Non in A et S 
literas exire temere masculina Greca nomina recto casu patie- 
bantur. Ideoque et apud Celium legimus, Pelia Cincinnatus ; 
et apud Messalam, Benefecit Euthia; e¢ apud Ciceronem, 
Hermagora: ne miremur, quod ab antiquorum plerisque Ainea 
et Anchisa sit dictus. Priscianus lib. v.6 Apud Grecos in 
As desinentia, ... apud nos in A terminantur: ut Mapcvas, 

[¢ scil. Hodius,— quem De autoris cognomine disputantem videas.—D. ] 


[f t. i. p. 129. ed. Spald., ubi “ Ne in A quidem atque S,” &c.—D.] 
[s p. 641. ed. Putsch.—D.] , 
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Zwclas, Bupplas, Xaipéas, Tovpias, Baypdéas’ Marsya, 
Sosia, Byrrhia, Cherea, Turia, Bagrada. Libro autem vi. 
pag. 68] et 701.5 plerumque ait et frequenter hoc fieri solere.! 
_Et his fortassis auctoribus tueri se posse arbitrentur, qui e 
contraria parte dicunt. Mihi vero longe videtur secus: sed 
oportet haud jejune de hac causa, et tanquam in transitu, 
sed plene copioseque disputare. Principio, nulla contro- 
versia est, quin indigena Latinorum sermo nullum habuerit 
nominativum in As cum genitivo icocvAAdBq. Quapropter 
antiquitus, sive Greecus quispiam in Latina civitate viveret, 
sive Greca scripta in Latinum converterentur, ejuscemodi 
nomina per A plerumque scribere et pronunciare placuit. 
Atque hoc quidem ex ingenio et consuetudine lingue verna- 
culz ab iis est factitatum. Comici igitur in Grecis inter- 
pretandis eam rationem tenuerunt; Cherea, Sosia, Byrrhia, 
Phania, Clinia, Demea, Phedria, proferentes. Nimirum 
auribus vulgi ista dabantur. Nec tamen deerant etiam anti- 
qua illa memoria (pace Quintiliani dixerim), qui ad Greeco- 
rum exemplum instituerent loqui: quantum ex eorum reli- 
quiis conjectura consequi possum. Apud Gellium lib. iii. 
c. 7. verba sunt Catonis Censoris, qui ea tempestate in rep. 
floruit, qua Plautus in scena: Leonidas Lacedemonius lauda- 
tur: Plauto tamen in Asinaria servus dicitur Leonida. Clau- 
dius Quadrigarius apud Gellium 1. iii. c.8. Ad nos venit Nicias 
Samiliaris tuus. Lucilius apud Donatum 3 


Ante fores autem et triclini limina quidam 
Perditw Tiresia tussi grandevu’ gemebat. 


Ubi legendum est Tiresias: nisi si syllabam natura brevem 
propter cesuram produci existimas. Priscianus lib. vi.¥ 
Hic Calchas Calchantis, quamvis hic Calchas hujus Calche, 
antiquissimi declinabant. Sed in his locis fortasse fides 
exemplarium suspecta esse possit: in illo Plinii lib. xxxv. 
cap. 10.! nullus datur suspicioni locus. Decet non sileri et 


{® ed. Putsch.—D.] . (? Confer nostrum in Addendis.—D.] 
{i Ad Ter. Eun. ii. 8, 44.—D.] [* p. 702. ed. Putsch—D.], | 
-[' t. ii, p. 702, ed. Hard. 1723.—D.] 
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Ardeatis templi pictorem, presertim civitate donatum ibi, et 
carmine, quod est in ipsa pictura his versibus : 


Dignis digna loca picturis condecoravit 

Regine Junoni’ Supremi conjugt templum 

Marcus Ludius Elotas Atoka ortundus, 

Quem nunc et post semper ob artem hance Ardea laudat. 


Ea! sunt scripta antiquis literis Latinis. Elotas est EitXortas, 
etkorns. Gruterus™ epigramma hoc profert, tanquam a Bois- 
sardo visum in hortis Julii III. Pontif. Romani ; 


DIGNE DOCTILOQVEIS PICTVREIS, 


et que sequuntur. Sine dubio falsarius aliquis in lapide 
inscribendum curaverat, a Plinio id mutuatus. Profecto 
male operam lusit in versu primo corrigendo. Editio Veneta 
anni MCCCCLXXXxilI. habet Dignis digna loco. Lego igitur : 


Dignis dignu’ loco picturis condecoravit. 
Lucilius :® 
Samnis, spurcus homo, vita illa dignwu’ locoque. 


Dignus loco est trav péowry' et in bonam vel malam partem 
capi potest. Nihil verius hac emendatione. In eadem est 
editione Aitola orundus, longe quidem melius, quam quod 
in indice Scaligeri est, Atola ortundus. Lucretius lib. ii.° 


Denique ccelesti sumus omnes semine orundi. 


Sive mavis cum vulgatis libris, oriundi; certe trisyllabon sit 
necesse est. Sic igitur vetustis illis mos erat, ut interdum 
quidem in AS, frequentius in A Greca nomina vellent exire. 
Postea vero, ut ait Quintilianus,? recentiores instituerunt Gre- 
cis nominibus Grecas declinationes potius dare. Proinde hoc 
institutum tenuerunt Lucretius,4 


Id quod Anaxagoras sibi sumit : 
[ wulgo “ Eaque.”—D.] [™ t. ii. p. 1065. ed. 1707.—D.] 


[" Apud Non. Mar. (cap. iv.) in v. spurcum.—D.] 
f° v. 990.—D.] [P t. i. p. 180. ed. Spald.—D.] [4 i. 876.—D.] 
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Varro De R. R., antiqui tamen ut qui maxime amator ser- 
monis, Archytas, Hegesias, Athenagoras, Mnaseas: et apud 
- NoniumP in Scaturex, Ismenias Thebogenes fluit scaturez ; 
lege Thebagenes, OnBayevns. Et similiter Cicero, apud quem 
vulgo occurrunt Archias, Gorgias, Phidias, Cineas, Prusias, 
Arcesilas, Charmadas, Critias, Diagoras, Hippias, Lysias, 
et siqua similia. Nam de Hermagora Ciceronis, vereor ne 
vitioso codice usus sit Quintilianus. Profecto enim omnes 
omnino, qui nunc supersunt MSS. constanter habent Herma- 
goras. Sed melius est ex ipsis locis experimentum judicil 
capere, libro primo De Inventione ; Hujus constitutionis Her- 
magoras inventor esse existimatur :1 et ibidem; Quod st mag- 
nam in his Hermagoras habuisset facultatem.* Repone hic 
paulisper Hermagora inventor, et Hermagora habuisset ; non 
sentis vocalium concursum vaste hiantem? Ego vero Cice- 
ronem ita scripsisse ne ipsi quidem Ciceroni affirmanti cre- 
diderim. Quid dicam de scriptoribus xvi Augustei? quid 
de insequentium etatum? nempe eadem tum consuetudo 
invaluit, ut in As caderent Greca nomina. Spero mihi 
fidem apud te esse; ne necesse habeam infinita hic exempla 
enumerare. Quod tamen cum exceptione dictum velim; ut, 
quanquam eruditi homines eum, quem dixi, morem serva- 
verunt, nomina tamen servorum, aut quicunque, ut principio 
dixi, in Latina civitate vixere, vulgaris usus, penes quem jus 
est loquendi, plerumque immutaverit ad Latinam consuetu- 
dinem. Inde est apud Ciceronem, Phania Appii libertus. 
Frustra enim grecissaret dominus; cum ab omnibus conser- 
vis et notis sine s litera Phania is vocabatur. Sed a Plinio 
memoratur Phanias physicus: nempe is in Grecia vitam 
egerat, nullum habuerat Rome dominum aut patronum. 
Inde illud Horatii, Credat Judeus Apella,® id est, quivis 
Judseus; ut locum explanem parum hac memoria intel- 
lectum. Judei habitabant trans Tiberim, et multo maxi- 
mam partem erant libertini, ut fatetur Philo in Legatione 
ad Catum. Apella autem libertinorum est nomen, satis 


[® cap. id, ubi “ Is. hie Th.’ &c.—D. ] [4 cap. xi.—D.] 
[* cap. vi.—D.] . [* Serm. i. 5. 100.—D.] 
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frequens in inscriptionibus vetustis. Cic. Ep. 25. lib. vii. 
Ne Apelle quidem liberto tuo dixeris. Itaque Credat Judeus 
Apella, quasi tu dicas, Credat superstitiosus aliquis Judzeus 
Transtiberinus. Inde illud alterum, Obeundus Marsya :* quo 
modo etiam loquuntur Ovidius, Silius, Lucanus. Marsya 
scilicet in Foro collocatus et donatus quasi civitate Romana 
non potuit non in ore vulgi quotidie versari; et preeterea 
eo nomine fuerunt servi Phryges. In veteri marmore, 
M. HELVIVS M. L. MARSYA. Vulgi autem auctori- 
tatem libenter hic secuti sunt poete ; cum secundum Gre- 
cam pronunciationem Marsyas in hexametro non staret. 
Sic Cassius Cherea tribunus plebis, notissimus ob Caii 
Cesaris cedem: alter apud Plinium statuarius, qui nun- 
quam credo Italiam viderat; et apud Varronem tertius 
Atheniensis, qui de Re Rustica scripsit, Chereas. Ita Per- 
sius (priusquam Cornutus stoicus versum immutaverat metu 
Neronis), Auriculas asini Mida rex habet ;* et ad id exem- 
plum Justinus: nullam aliam ob causam, preterquam quod 
id nomen frequenter mancipiis est inditum, presertim ex 
Phrygia emptis. Terentius Phormtone :¥ Puer ad me occurrit 
Mida. Vetus lapis apud Sponium p. 289. MIDA CVBI- 
CVLARIVS. Nequeo tamen conjectura augurari, cur qui 
Nepoti Perdiccas, Curtio et Justino et quibusdam aliis Per- 
dicca nominetur. Siquidem apud utrumque cetera omnia 
Greco more proferuntur, Amyntas, Bagoas, Philotas, Ophel- 
las, Iollas, Gobryas, Alcetas frater Perdicce. Nullos memini 
Perdiccas inter Italorum servos aut libertos: neque quic- 
quam aliud cause invenire possum. Nam cognomenta liber- 
tinorum (ea ipsis nomina fuerunt, priusquam manu mitte- 
rentur), si Greece in As caderent, Latinam terminationem 
plerumque ceperunt. Non tamen usquequaque increbuisse 
eam consuetudinem ex antiquis inscriptionibus animadverti. 
Nam ecce tibi hec nomina ex Grutero, Reinesio, Sponio. 
"Axtdras. M. Cornelius Achillas. L. Pontius Achilas.* 4 °A- 
[* Serm. i. 6. 120.—D.] [" Sat. i. 121.-D.] 
[Y V. 6. 22., ubi “ accurrit.”"—D. | 


[¥ Ed. Cant. Epist. ad Mill. “ Achillas:’”’ sed vide Grut. Jnser. p. 851. ed. 
1707.—D.] 
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NeEGs, Urroxopiotixoy ab “AréEavdpos. Q. Hortensius Q. L. 
Alera. Suavettius Alexa. Y 'Avdpéas. C. Quinctius Andrea. 
q “Amednas ("Arroddas apud Athenszeum) ab 'ArroAXrddwpos. 
T. Claudius Apella. J ‘Aptroxpds ab ‘Apzroxpdrns vel ‘Ap- 
moxpatiwv. M. Lollius Arphocras.* C. Herennius Harpocra. 
q| “Apreuads ab "Apreuldwpos. C. Cecilius Artemas. Cecilius 
Dexter et Artimas fratres. As. Fl. Artema. L. Laberius Arte- 
mas. | ’A@nvaryopas. Vireius Athenagoras. YJ KXeorras in 
N. Test., vel fortasse KXeorras, a KXedrrarpos vel Kreogunos. 
Ti. Cleuphas. YJ Knreulas vel Kawlas. Juli. Clinias. Q. 
Pomp. Clinias. ( Krncolas. M. Aur. Ctesias. J Sic Dama 
apud Persium, si Greecum est, a Zauds vel Anuas, quod est 
diminutivum a 4nunrpios. Mettius Damas. Y ‘Exadpas ab 
Erragpodetos. G. Avillius Epaphra. M. Cornelius Epaphra. 
C. Curtius Epaphra. C. Julius Epaphra. P. Nonius Epaphra. 
C. Pricilius Epaphra. S. Propertius Epaphra. C. Veiacus 
C. L. Epaphra. Et e diverso, Epaphras postremum presistit 
oficium. GY I'vaveias. Glaucias Lib. YJ Topyias. Gorgias 
Lib. L. Abuccius Gorgia. Spon. 288. J ‘Hpas ab ‘Hpdda- 
pos. L. Abuccius Hera. M. Petronius Heras. P. Sulpicius 
Hera. P. Valerius Hera.  “Hpaxdds ab ‘Hpaxdeddwpos 
Clem. Stromat. v. L. Aimilius Heracla. C. Annius Heracla. 
C. Camelius Heracia. L. Clodius Heracla. L. Cornificius 
Heracla. Q. Cornelius Heracia. L. Creperius Heracla. L. 
Lncinius Heracla. F. Longinus Heracla. C. Stiminius Hera- 
cla. Q. Petinius Q. L. Heraclas. Y ‘Eppds ab ‘Eppodwpos. 
Herma accommodator. L. Aimilius Hermas. P. Annius Herma. 
C. Cassius Herma. Cornelius Hernia (vitiose pro Herma). 
M,. Junius Hernia (lege Herma). Q. Lollius Herma. M. Mag. 
Herma. Octavius Herma. C. Quinctius Herma. P. Statius 


’ Herma. P. Turannius Herma. Q. Vibius Herma. M. Ulpius 


Aug. ib. Herma. YF ‘Eppayopas. L. Mecius L. F. Herma- 


goras. GJ ‘Eppelas. Aurelius Hermias Aug. Lib. T. Didius 
_ Hermias. M. Helvius Hermias. C. Julius Hermia. Sex. Pom- 


peius Sex. Hermia. Spon. 221. lege Sex. L. Her. J Acovras 


[* Ed. Cant. Epist. ad Mill. ‘‘ Arpocras,” et mox * Cleophas:” sed vide 
Grut. Inscr. p. 801. et p. 649. ed. 1707.—D.] 
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fortasse iroxopiotixov a Acovrios. L. Arcius Leontas. C. 
Julius Leontas. M. Herennius M. L. Leonta. 4 Acwvas. 
Artemidorus, p. 249. Aewvads 6 Supos 6 wadators. Fabius 
Leonas. C. Oppius C. L. Leonas. Y Mnvads a Mnvodeapos. 
D. Lallius Mena. YJ Mnrpas a Mnrpddwpos. C. Fyrmius 
Metras. ¥ Nixlas. M. Annius Nicia. Cluvius A. L. Nicia. 
A. Plautius Nicia. GJ Nexyjras. Aur. Niceta. JY Ovnoas 
ab ‘Ovnaidopos. Q. Virtus Onesas. | Ilamias. C. Marcius 
C. F. Papia. Munatius Papa (an depravatum loco Papia, an 
a IIdras). M. Plutius M. L. Papia. C. Purellius Papia. 
L. Valerius Papia. | Pire@ras. A. Anntus Philotas. | Piras 
a Dirodnuos. M. Hirrius Phila. YJ Psréas. L. Magtus Phi- 
leas. J Pavlas. Phania apud Terentium et Ciceronem. 
Fl. Phaneas. M. Tillius M. L. Phanias. YJ Qevdas vel 
Ocodds a Oeddwpos. A. Fesonius Thuda. Q. Veionius Teuda. 
{ Qewvas Alexandrie Episcopus, Theonas apud S. Hieron. 
Livius Theona Aug. L., et Livius Theona ab Epistulis Grec. 
{ ZdSédas Hierosol. Episcopus, Zabdas S. Hieron. et Zabde, 
in monumento L. Valerii Saufeius Sabda. J Znvas a 
Znvodwpos. L. Calpurnius Zena. Enimvero jam percontari 
eos velim, qui sine S litera Malela pronunciant, quo auctore 
didicerint Joannem hunc Antiochensem captivum in Italiam 
abductum servitutem ibi serviisse; tandem autem, postea 
quam libertatem receperat, ad historiam scribendam se con- 
tulisse? Sin autem; cur obsecro, cum Evandri matre et 
cascis illis allium obolentibus, aut cum fece Romuli loqui 
malunt; quam cum Cicerone, et bonis auctoribus Latini- 
tatis? Mihi quidem non longa deliberatio est, utros imitari 
velim. Sed heec nimium fortasse studiose atque anxie: nisi 
quod omnino respondendum fuit iis, a quibus sum provo- 
catus. Siquidem Gerardus Vossius, qui nescio an ab inter- 
prete Damasceni in errorem ipse inductus sit, certe aliis 
exemplo suo et auctoritate viam ad errationem munivit, non 
certo judicio, sed inconsiderate przterque morem videtur 
egisse. Quippe qui nunquam alias abjecerit S: ne tum 
quidem cum auctores haberet, quos etsi perverse, saltem 
aliquatenus imitaretur. Apud quem Chereas vocatur histo- 
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ricus et Clinias, Marsyas Macedonicarum rerum scriptor et 
Delphicarum Apelas: nec tamen Cherea et Clinia in come- 
dia, neque Horatii Marsya et Apella tenacissimam ejus 
memoriam fugere potuerunt. 

Tantum quod hee scripseram, Milli jucundissime, cum 
ecce mihi nova res atque improvisa nunciatur, que de sen- 
tentiz me mee statu propemodum dejecit. Enimvero, quod 
in superiore causa probanda tantopere desudarem, nihtl fuisse ; 
meque in ea disceptatione prorsus doxoma rerokeveéyat.y 
Nam apud Constantinum et Damascenum rob Mandénra posse 
nomen indeclinabile esse: neque abhorrere ab usu Grecorum, 
ut nomina barbara sine variatione casuum proferantur, Tod 
"Appodv, tov 'Avod8, r@ “Acxodp, Tod Bray, trod "Anan, 
&c. sexcenta dari masculina in A, ut 6 Sucdpa, 6 Ydra, 6 
Dova, 6 Ba in Vet. Test., 6 Zapa, 6 "ABia in Novo: Syro- 
rum nationem (Syrum autem esse hunc Malelam) amare no- 
mina in A literam exeuntia, Maruta, Barsoma, et pleraque 
omnia: sic et Arabas quoque Abdalla, Mashalla, Taphala, 
et siqua sunt ala: occurrere denique apud Cantacuzenum 
Twdvyns Iepddra, et apud Theophanem ‘Iwdvuns 6 érikdny 
‘Hyotra, Joannes cognomento Hemula, secundum Victorem 
Tununensem. Ego vero, quanquam fortasse prestabilius 
esset, ut ex amicorum consilio supersederem labore respon- 
dendi, libera esse judicia sinerem: constitui tamen devorare 
eam. molestiam; et eo quidem animo, nullum ut certamen 
instituam, neque enim temperato calamo res agetur; sed ut 
semel defungar, nec tacendo committam, ut odiose mihi de 
lana caprina lites succrescant in posterum. Dico itaque 
neque esse illud, de quo viri docti asseverant, neque posse. 
Nam ecce tibi Joannes Tzetzes, qui cum twvixwrépws mrws 
protulerit MeXéAns, certe secundum me judicasse videatur. 
Crebro enim ez syllabe permutantur inter se, Aewvidas 
Acwvidns, ‘Eppas ‘Epps, “Aredras ‘Artreddijs, Madéras 
Manrérns. Eodem accedit, quod in syllaba secunda statuitur 
accentus, Tob Ma)éAa tanquam ab 6 Mandédas, non Madera 
neque Maeda, ut plerumque assolet in vocabulis peregrinis. 


{y Lucian. Toxar.—Opp. t. ii. p. 566. ed. Hemst.—D.] 
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Verum illud in primis est admiratione dignum, quod ut de 
Greco nomine cognitio habeatur, ém’ d\XNoOpoous avOpe@rrous 
et ad barbaras nationes provocant. Siquidem ex Hunnorum 
gente sunt Acxovp et Bray, de quibus vide ipsum Malelam 
p- 159 et 170. Verum age, quandoquidem sic agi placet, 
cedo quos volent arbitros. Stabimus etiam Hunnorum judicio: 
neque homines plebeii, sed reges et regibus proximi pronun- 
ciabunt. Verba sunt Malele p. 59. Kai jveyxev [avrov) dua 
avr@ xara 'Arrika. Maxime regum, bona tua venia libenter 
rogaverim, qui Greece vocaris casu recto. Cur autem occu- 
pato molesti sumus? Respondebit pro eo Malelas ibidem : 
‘Reavtras Sé xal Arridas éreXevrnce. Sic omnes uno ore. 
Apud Priscum Thracem in Collectaneis Constantini Porphy- 
rogeniti: corrigendus obiter Suidas, qui II ploxos ait avérns 
.. &ypawev ioropiay Bulavyrixny xal cata “Arradov’ lege 
haud cunctanter, Bufayriaxny nal cata’ Arryday vel’ Arr7da* 
apud Priscum, inquam, aliquoties legas ‘ArrnAas xal Brnsas. 
Is Attile frater erat, a Jornande Bleta dictus, a Prospero 
depravate Bleba, a Theophane Béédas'. ’Arridds, inquit,” 
‘Opvoviblou mais... awoBadraov BdéXay rov rpecBvrepov adenr- 
gov. Verbum illud dividuum facito, et scribe 6 Mvovdiouv 
arais, vel fortasse Movvdtlov. Jornandes enim Mundzuccum 
nominat, et Sigebertus Mundzuch, perperam vero Nice- 
phorus Callistus Novpidvov. Quid Attile patruus, ‘Pova ne 
declinabile an ‘Povas? De hoc statuet idem ille Priscus, 
cujus verba sunt, “Pova Bacinevovtos trav Oivyey et rapa 
tov ‘Povav agixveicOar. Ita BddXas dux Hunnorum apud 
Procopium, Vandalorum ’Apupudras, Gotthorum Ipélarras et 
Béacas, et Moppas et Mapxlas, et “AdBlrAas et Odcdpiras. 
Eant nunc et ab Hunnis malum sibi mendicent. Apud 
Malelam reperio p. 210. Tirra orparnddrov ‘Popaior’ et 
202. xara Souvixa cal Fiupa: et 111. perd rod sveyou 
Kanddorra: et 165. wera trod pdudrdpyouv ’ApéGa: plane ut 
‘apud Constantinum est rod éixAnv Madéda. Pilacetne 
jam, ut Joannem ipsum nobis arbitrum capiamus? equa, 
opinor, et honesta postulatio est. Sententiam vero is suam 


[? p. 88. ed. 1655..-—D. ] [* Excerp. De Legat. p. 47, ed. 1648.—D. ] 
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ostendit p. 204. doris Thirras: 203. Souviras §é nal Slppas’ 
110. Kaddzorras ris jvloyos’ 166. "ApéOas res 6 hudapyxos 
xat Tyoudpas. Et adhuc dubitent, si possunt, utrumne qui 
heec scripserit, ullo modo est ut 6 Manréda vocatus fuerit. 
Jam 2icdpa et Povd quam inviti et recusantes in argu- 
mentum ducuntur! Recte quidem factum a LXXII. Viris, 
quod cum vetusta illa et Ogygia nomina literis Greecis man- 
darent, ad syllabam de sermone barbaro expresserunt. Nam 
qui annis ante permultis excesserant e vita, nulla, credo, iis 
futura erat consuetudo cum Grecis. Quod si alii juniores, 
quibus eadem que veteribus illis nomina, usum et commer- 
cium cum Grecis habuerunt, ‘sine dubio eorum nomina 
declinata sunt ad normam Greci sermonis. Sic Paralip. 1. 
cap. 8. est quidam ’Avavia, et cap. 12. Bepyéa, vel, ut in 
MS° Regio est, Bapayia. Eadem occurrunt nomina in 
Test. Novo; (Syrus enim interpres et hic et illic Ltt, 
t2;9, Hhananio, Brachio;) cum Greca tamen termina- 
tione, "Avavias, Bapaylas. Similiter antiqui illi Taxco, 
Iwond, XaovrX perpetuo nominantur: juniores vero, qui 
cum Grecis rem habuerunt, "IdcwBos, "Idoniros, Sairos. 
Quo exemplo etiam Jiadpas et Fdras et Povas essent dicti; 
si Antiochiz vixissent vel in alia quavis civitate Greeca, et 
memoriam rerum gestarum literis consignassent. Neque 
vero inficior Syrorum atque Arabum nomina frequenter in 
A litera terminari: servatam esse a Grecis eam terminatio- 
nem pernego. Addalla, Masaila, Taphala. Ita quidem Ara- 
bes.- Quomodo autem Greci? Theophanes p. 294. Mov- 
aped 6 rod ABSera. Perii equidem, in A hoc exit, et contra 
me facit. Sed nolo eos in letitiam frustra conjicere. Illud 
enim perincommode intervenit ibidem 6 ’"ABSderas vids, et 
apud Zonaram Macddpas 6 tav "ApdBwv apynyos, apud 
Malelam Tadapds 6 dvAapxos. Eadem mihi de Syriacis 
nominibus sententia est. Porphyrius apud Eusebium Scali- 
geri:> IIroNepatos S¢ dyavaxtynoas, Ste tS [Indovaelp mpo- 
céBarev 6 Anurrpios, ate tov cat Alyurrroy mpaypLatov 
éyopevos, wéwrres Bacthéa ris "Acias AréEavdpov, ws vidv 


[>- p. 227. ed. 1606., ubi.... &yopaords elyat vevouiobas Tod MItroA.—D. ] 
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"AnreFavipou, d5 Sea 1d ws dyopacrés elvas tov IrodNepalov 
ZaBuas érexrnOn rpds tov Zipeov et Josephus: *AréEav- 
Spov rov ZeBivav érireydpevov. Et eodem nomine Antio- 
chensis Episcopus ZeSivos Nicephoro, ZéBevvos Zebennus 
Eusebio et Hieronymo vocatur. Atqui dyopacrés emptus 
Syriace est f1asy Zbino vel Zbina. Ita Greece dixeris, 
"Iwdvvns 6 ’Avtioyeds, ds Sta Td idoroyos elvas Madéras 
érexrjOn pos Tov Spey, vel, ut propius Syrorum pronun- 
ciationem subsequitur Damascenus ipse Syrus, Madd)das. 
Nam {X80 Malolo vel Malala est orator, eloquens, loquaz. 
Non difficile est conjectura assequi, utram ob causam cogno- 
mento illo auctus fuerit Joannes, AanXely dpsotos, advvarera- 
Tos Néyetv.© Ipse Porphyrius a popularibus suis Syris 

Malcho sive Malcha vocabatur: Grece vero non Mandya, 
sed Maryos. Ita lolo Cipha saxum Kndas, oll Thoma 
gemellus Owds, et siqua sunt alia. Mal. p. 41. “Avrioyoy 
Tov érixrnv Xovlwva. Mirum ni ex illorum sententia cog- 
nomentum Antiochi fuit Chuzona casu recto, ut Malela: 
cum ambo sint Antiochenses. Quid ergo sibi volunt ista 
p. 65. "Avrloyov tov Xovfwva, rév Syyovoy "Avridyou rod 
Xovfwvos? Quod si usquequaque Syriaca nomina imitari 
et exprimere debemus, cur, obsecro, "Iwdévvyns dicitur, non 
"Iwavay Madara? nam Syris est —20O Juhhanon, ut Lxxit. 
viris ‘Iwavdy. Sed ecce tibi Cantacuzenus, qui p. 874 [718]. 
Aarivey tis, ait, Imdvvns Tepddra mpooayopevopevos. Scias 
autem in quantas angustias adducti sunt, cum homines y@és 
Kal mpanv yeyovotas seculo demum xiv. post Christum 
natum inveterata jam barbaria, cause suze patronos adoptant. 
Rem sane lepidam et jocosam. Joannes hic Antiochensis 
bene Greece Manéna dici potest, quia Italo cuidam nomen 
erat Giovanni Peralta. Sic enim Cantacuzenus p. 174 [874}. 
Mdnuora 52 Nrfiovdv Tlepddra 6 tovrey syyeuov. Greecus 
iste est sermo hodiernus: ita giostra rlotecrpa, gingiva 
rowrliBa, jecur vrfnydpuov. Vah! quam velim progredi- 
antur longius, atque una opera probent Nrfiovavy Madéra 
dicendum esse: facinus pol magnum et memorabile fecerint. 


(¢ Eupolis apud Plutarch. in Alcib.—Opp. t. ii. p. 21. ed. Reisk.—D.] 
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Illud vero durum, quod apud Theophanem est "Iwdyyns 6 
érlxrAnv ‘Hyotia. Nec a Victore solum vocatur Hemula, 
sed Anastasio etiam, qui Theophanem in Latinum convertit : 
a Liberato Diacono Joannes Mela; nisi fortasse depravati 
sunt codices. Ex Grecis vero scriptoribus solus Theophanes 
et semel duntaxat cognominis ejus mentionem facit: ceeteris 
simpliciter Joannes vocatur, Nicephoro Patriarcha, Nice- 
phoro Callisto; sicut et Leontio Byzantio, Chronicoque 
Oriental. Quo magis adducor, ut vitiosum esse illud ver- 
bum existimem; et istum apicem, qui in libris MSS. termi- 
nationem as signare solet, ab indiligenti librario mutatum 
esse vel preetermissum. Preesertim cum cuncta id genus 
nomina preeter hoc unum ab ipso Theophane per as scribi 
videam ; ’Apé@as, Arriras, Macddpas, "ABovrAdBas, Kovr- 
Sivas, aliaque quamplurima. Itaque hoc in loco, ut mea fert 
opinio, facta est Theophani injuria. Nec, quod Anastasius 
et Victor Hemula Latine nuncupant, non Hemulas; magis 
id quenquam movere debet, quam quod Attila a Latinis 
dicitur, qui Grecis est Arriias. Nam peregrina ejusce- 
modi nomina Greci Latinique neutri ab alteris, sed ab ipsis 
barbaris utrique acceperunt. Toto igitur ccelo erravit Pris- 
cianus, cum Turia et Bagrada (Africe sunt ista flumina) 
declinari putat a Touplas et Baypdéas. A Grecis quidem 
ToBas, Mixhpas, et Bdpxas sunt dicti, qui a Latinis Juba, 
Micipsa, Barca. Nec tamen hec que proxime nominavi, 
de Grecia petita sunt; sed ex Africa recto itinere deportata 
sunt in Italiam. Quid enim, cum illi Apidxas, “AvviBas 
proferunt, hi Hamilcar et Hannibal; non signi hoc satis est, 
unde utraque sunt accersita? Nempe hi masculina nomina 
Africana in A libenter retinebant ; Greecorum aures tanquam 
absona et inconcinna repudiabant. Sed ut concedam illud 
‘Hoda a Theophane profectum esse: non ego monachum 
aliquem adversus omnium auctoritatem magistrum dicendi 
capere velim; sed illum ipsum ad nationis sue exemplum, 
addo etiam suum, componere. Vir multiplici doctrine copia 
preditus Eustathius Thessalonicensis Episc. accurate dis- 
putans de Homericis illis tamara IIndevs et ‘Eppelas 
VOL. II. 22 
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axdxnra, &c., non Siodpa et Yada, non “HyodAa ad partes 
vocat; nam Giovanni Peralta qui potuit, priusquam 1s nas- 
ceretur? quod contra ex omni memoria duo duntaxat 
memorat masculina Greca in A, eaque minime a se lecta, 
sed Eudemonis fide Pelusiote; ejus, opinor, cujus lbrum 
De Orthographia Stephanus Byzantius et Suidas et Etymolo- 
gici scriptor citant: horum unum Illyricum esse nomen, ex 
epigrammate quodam,‘ IIarnp 8 & épvoe Korrawa, jroe 
Kozralyvns: Syracusanum alterum ex Sophrone, 6 MupsAda: 
Democopum videlicet architectum, cum theatrum exzdifi- 
casset Syracusis, populo viritim unguentum distribuisse, et 
ex ea re cognomento vocatum esse Myrillam: nempe azo 
Tov pupov Mupirray. Ego vero Eudemonem illum jubeo 
apoppu écOiev, ut hominem infortunio mactem: siquidem 
religio erat Pelusiotis cepas gustare. Nam profecto de Syra- 
cusiorum dialecto cras credo, hodie nihil. Theocritus Syra- 
cusanus, qui idiomate vernaculo perpetuo est usus (Motcay 
& oOvelnv obrror épetdxvedunyv),° annon > literam ubique 
servat, Aapolras, Mevdd\xas, "Auivras, AtoxrelSas? Non 
Apollo Aadviras Syracusis colebatur? Non Hicetas Syra- 
cusius philosophus a Cicerone laudatur in Academicis? non 
eorum sermone yaddyas lumbricus apud Etymologicon ? non 
dissimulo apud Hesychium scriptum esse Taddra, oxwAné- 
sed vero duplici errore. Nam excidit 2 litera, ut usu 
venire solet, cum proxime subsequatur altera: T' autem 
facillime mutatur in I’, ut alibi Srévurpov, edpuradéote- 
pov, supvyyades’ pro Srevuypov, evpumades, orevoy, cupty- 
yades. Ne ipse quidem Sophron aliter locutus est. Athe- 
neus lib. vii. Kal rapa Zwdpovi 6 OvvvoOjpas’ et xapya- 
pias aliquanto inferius p. 306.8 2é¢pwv, OvvvoOnpaia Se 
yaoTnp Kapxaplas 6 Kdtivos Syo8e. Priora verba, que 
Casaubono molestiam creabant, sic lege: Yadowv Ouvve- 


[¢ Eustath. ad Odyss. p. 1457. ed. Rom.—D.] 

[° Epig. xxii.—D.] [f c. lxvi. t. iii. p. 108. ed. Schw.—D.] 

[® c. lxxvi. t. ili. p. 121. ed. Schw., ubi Zw., @uvyvoOhpg’ ‘A 3 yaor. Sudwy 
xapx. Sxa Tiwds 8ij08e.— De hoc loco vide Schw. Animadv. in Ath. t. iv. p. 278. 
ett. viii. p. 450.; Porson. Advers. p. 98.; Blomfield. in Mus. Crit. t. ii. p. 344.—D.] 
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Onjpar: “A 82 yaorip—id est, Ovvvobjpa. Nimirum iste 
liber Ouvvo@jpas inscriptus est. Etymol. in”Hia. ‘As doe 
Zappwyv év OvvvoO7pg. Male alibi év OvvvoOjpacs. Quod 
si verum est illud de Democopo, vulgi joco cognomen suum 
adeptus esse videatur: quia fortassis ea tempestate Syracusis 
scorto cuipiam non ignobili nomen fuerit Myrilla. Nam 
mulieris id quidem nomen esse proprium certiores nos facit 
poeta nescio quis inter Lyricos H. Stephani. Jrparoxdes 
hiros KvOypns, Artpardres Piros Muplrrns, “Tde rv 
pirnv yuvaixa, Kopuder, réOnre, Adprre. ‘Pddov avbéwy 
dvdcce, ‘Podoy év xépats MupidAra4 Quod ad Korawa 
attinet, etsi non facile fidem habeam, viderit de eo verbo 
epigrammatis auctor, qui fortasse, cum barbarum Illyrium 
SapBapifovra induxerit, bene moratum carmen fecisse vi- 
deatur. Quod siquis Illyriorum exemplo Twdvyns 6 Madéra 
proferre velit; id quidem perinde est, tanquam si 6 Kdro 
dicens et 6 Kixepo, se egregie loqui Greece contendat; quia 
apud Aristophanem Carisi cantilena est, Opertavedo Tov 
Kvxdwra'i et Scythe istius Attica elegantia : 


‘Ds érampis, Oorep vA Kata TO KwdLO 
et 

‘2 ypa8v, ws Kaplevré aoe TO TUYyaTPLO, 

Kod dbcKon’, add pao: Tov To ypaseo ;* 


Sed nimium diu, mi Milli, in litigiosa hac disputatione 
te demoratus sum. Dabis autem veniam necessitati; nam 
postea, per me licet, alii ut volent loquentur, non equidem 
invideo, neque intercedo. Imo enimvero invitissimus heec 
scripsi, 

Qs ody UIrdpyov, ANG TLwpovpevos.! 


[* Anacr. Od. lxii. p. 229. ed. Fisch., ubi in v. 2. dvep pro plaos.—D. ] 

[! scil. Carionis.—Kal 7d Kaploy éfeAAnvi(duevoy roy SovAov Bnrot Kapes 
yap of Bore. Pluti Argum.—D.] 

(3 Plat. 290. ed. Bekk.—D. ] 

[* Thesm. 1180. et 1210, 1211. ed. Bekk.—D.] 

[! Apud Suidam (in ‘Os ody bx.) Cheremonis, apud Zenobium (vi. 51) 
Menandri, apud Atheneum (lib. xiii. t. v. p. 219. ed. Schw., ubi Tad obx bx.) 
Aristarchi tragici hic versus esse perhibetur.—D. } 
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ADDENDA. 


Ecce iterum Crispinus. Cum enim adhuc supersit chartee 
aliquantulum, ut narrat typographus; nimirum ei parcere 
stulta, ut ait ille, foret clementia. Percurram igitur Epis- 
tolam totam, adnotaturus identidem, siqua vel retractari 
diligentius vel corrigi debeant. 

Principio, bene quidem factum quod (pag. 246) de ety- 
mologia rod "Hpcxerraiov supersedi inquirere. Quamvis enim 
"Hp: in Grecorum verborum compositione non infrequens 
sit, “Hpurédn, npryévera, jpvyépwv, npeOanrés, nihilo tamen 
minus peregrinam esse vocem mihi videor certo comperisse. 
Siquidem «xe syllaba, quod jure mireris, plane aliena est 
atque absona a consuetudine cum Greci tum Latini ser- 
monis. «er quidem in oxér@, tmepioxers, oKxérapvoy, 
&c., xem autem nusquam occurrit, quod sciam, preeterquam 
in Kérrgdos. Eam ego vocem, cum solitaria sit atque unica, 
vix dubito, quin olim pronunciaverint Keffos, non Kep/fos: 
prout hodie Zarda Saffo dicimus, non Sapfo. Apud Lati- 
nos autem xem syllabam brevem frustra quesiveris. Con- 
ceptio, perceptio, et similia, «nmr habent productam a per- 
cépt, concépi. Anceps, auceps, princeps, xeyr in scriptura 
exhibent, non xe7: neque vero casibus obliquis faciunt 
aucepis aut princepis. 

Ep. p. 255. Ut egomet vineta mea cedam, falso credidi 
tres istas Sophoclis fabulas ex una tetralogia fuisse, continua- 
tione serieque historiz in eam opinionem adductus. ‘AA’ 
ov mecwmv yy éxelunv. Culpa enim postridie deprehensa 
etiam amoveri facile potuit, si per typothetam licuisset. 
- "Adda TO ev TpoteTiyOar edoopmev, ayvipevol rep.» Cer- 
tum est eas tragoedias longo interjecto intervallo fuisse editas. 
Antigonen ita placuisse ferunt, ut ea gratia pretura Sophocli 


[*’AAN’ 068 éyd udvro: weody ye xelooum. Aristoph. Nub. 127. ed. Bekk. 
—D.] 
[> Hom. Ji, xviii. 112., ubi "AAAG 7a wey, K. 7. A.—D.] 
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decerneretur in bello adversus Samios. Ergo acta esse vide- 
tur anno 111. Olymp. Lxxxiv. etatis Soph. tvr.> secundum 
Marmor Arundel. (édipus vero Tyrannus secundas tantum 
obtinuit, et victus est a Philocle: quin et Gdipum Coloneum, 
quem extrema senectute fecit omnium novissimam, editionis 
tempore antecessit. Argumentum (Ed. Tyr. Eiol 5é wal ot 
IIpérepov avrov, ob Tupavvoy, éxvypdpovtes, Sua Tovs ~po- 
vous Tav SiacKkadiav, kal dua ta Tpdypata. Ita scribendus 
est iste locus, quem minus intellexit magnus Camerarius. 
Sunt qui hanc fabulam Cdipum Priorem inscribunt, non 
(Ed. Tyrannum ; quia prior erat cum tempore actionis, tum 
serie rerum gestarum. Ea hujus loci sententia est. 

Ep. p. 258. vers. 8. Auget vehementer suspicionem nos- 
tram ipse Clemens in Protreptico; qui posteaquam versus 
eos tanquam Sophocleos protulit, Oirocl peév, ait, 45n Kat 
mapakexivouveupevos emi ths oxnvas THVv adnOetay Tots Oea- 
tais Trapeonyayev. Ergo et Clementis judicio in capitis 
venisset discrimen, quicunque eos olim in scenam detulisset. 
Ii alibi citantur hoc exemplo :4 


Ovntol Sé rrovAvucepdeig rrAavopevor 
Tdpvcdpeoba rnpdrov trapaypuyny, 
Oecadv aydrpar éx AlOwv te wat EvrAwv 
*H xpucorevixtwv } ‘Nehaytivwy Tv7rous. 


Quamobrem, quia nullus jam locus est censure nostre in 
qoANov et yadrxéwv, alia afferam argumenta oportet, cur 
subdititii sint. Multis sane nominibus non placet illud 
mounuxepoela. Nam quid, obsecro, facit vrovAd in tragoedize 
diverbio? est enim ex dialecto Ionica. Neque vero dea 
spondeeus in sede quarta ferri potest contra morem consue- 


[® Vide Clintonum, Fasté Hellen. from the Lv. to the cxxiv. Olymp. p. 57. 
sec. ed.— D.] 

[° p. 63. ed. Pott., ubi... . wapaxexi8uveunévws.—D. } 

[¢ A Justino M., 4d Grac. Cohort. p. 14. ed. 1598., nisi quod pro wovAv- 
xepdeig ibi est woAdo) xap8ig. Vide etiam Justinum, De Mon. p. 81., ed. 1593; 
Clementem, Cohort. ad Gent. p. 63. et Strom. p. 717. ed. Pott.; Theodoretum, 
Grec. Af. Cur. p. 109. ed. 1692; Eusebium, Prep. Evang. p. 398., ed. 1544; 
Cyrillum Contra Julian. p. 82. ed. 1696.—D. ] 
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tudinemque tragicorum. Theocritus: Kal didoxepdeiy Be- 
Brappévoy dvdpa awapedOeiy.< Neque porro vrovAuKepdela 
de avaritia possis accipere cum interprete Clementis: verum 
ea sententia nimium quidem inepta atque inficeta, quasi si. 
prudenita sive astutia homines in errorem inciderint. IToAv- 
xépdeca enim est zroAvidpera’ ut Ulysses Homericus : 


Ovx éa eitréwevas, rodvidpelncs vooto.f 
"AXN’ 6 ev Ay Adoyov trodvucepSeinow dvarye£ 


Sed et alia fertur scriptura nihilo melior: Oyvyrot dé zroArol 
xapdlqa mAavepevor. Mihi quidem, salvo aliorum judicio, 
nos multi mortales, parum ornate dici videtur pro elegantia 
*Arrixhs peritrns. Sed utcunque de ea re visum fuerit 
eruditis: rogatos eos velim, qui luculenter Grece sciunt, 
utrum xapdia mAav@pevoe domesticus sit sincerusque sermo 
Grecus, an potius peregrinus et rovnpot Koupatos? Nimi- 
rum suo se indicio prodidit Judeus iste sorex. Neque enim 
Hellenismus est, verum Hebraismus purus putus ex S. S. 
tralatus atque expressus. Psalm. xciv. (et Epist. ad Hebreos) : 
"Ael wravavrar TH Kapdiq’ Kal avTol ov Eyvwoay Tas ddovs 
pov. Esaias xxi.: “H xapdla pov wrAavarat. Imo enimvero 
negamus ista, “H ypucorevetwy 4} ’Nedhavrivwv Turous, ab 
homine Greco nedum a Sophocle proficisci posse. Tvzros 
hoc in loco est ipsa statua, avrTo 16 dyadpa, ov eld0s rod 
ayddparos, ut apud Isocratem in fine Evagore: Tovs pév 
TUTrous avaykaioy Tapa TovToLs elvas Trap’ ols dv otabda.» 
Dicerent vero Greci "H ypucorevetous 4 "Nehavrivous rv- 
mous Oey, non Xpvaorevxrwy' velut eixdvas dicunt yadxas 
‘Ordupriovixdv, non xadxov. Artemidorus:i XdrAxea yap 
eixoves TOV édevBépwv avariBevtat. Ita passim et vulgo, 
ut quidem testimoniis uti putidissimum foret. Neque vero 
aliter Latini. Lucretius: Sz non aurea sunt juvenum simula- 
cra per @des, non aureorumi Plinius xxxiv. 7.: Lignea 

[* Idyl. xvi. 63.—D.} 

[! Od, xxiii. 77.—D.] [© Od. xxiv. 166., ubi Abrap 5 ty BAox.—D.} 

[* Or. Ait. t. ii. p. 275. ed. Bekk., ubi.... elvas pdvors xap’.—D.] 


{! Oneiroc. lib. i. c. 50. p. 78. ed. Reiff., ubi XdAxeot, «.7.A.—D.] 
( ii, 24—D.] | 
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potius aut fictiha deorum simulacra. Juvenalis: Effigies 
sacri nitet aurea cercopitheci.« Horatius: Quid referam, quo 
pacto in tmagine cerea Largior arserit ignis.| Itaque rious 
éxehavtivwv Gedy nihil minus est quam Greca oratio: ea 
tamen utitur Sibylla lib. iii. EuAdvwv Pedy eldwXa dicens pro 
Evxwva* 
Oirwes od amdrnat nevais, od8 Epy’ avOparrav, 
Xpvoea xal yddxeva, Kal apydpou 78 érépavros,™ 
Kai Eviivwv WwOlvev re Gedy cidwrXa Kapovrov, 
IInnwa, pirroypiora, Cwypaplas ruroedeis, 
Tipocey,® dca xév re Bporot xeveoppove Bovrg. 
Eadem habet Protrepticus Clementis. Quis porro inficia- 
bitur in eodem doctos esse ludo subjectorem hune Oracu- 
lorum, et commentitium illum Hecateum? Quod si vicero 
de versibus falso Sophocli attributis, etiam illud evidentis- 
sime constabit, quod olim Philo Herennius et patrum me- 
moria Jos. Scaliger suspicati sunt: nempe librum illum De 
Judeis, qui sub Hecatei nomine ferebatur, a Judeo quodam 
Hellenista fuisse confictum: velut Aristeam illum pari faci- 
nore, quem supposititium esse convincunt post eundem Sca- 
ligerum alii bene multi, in quibus omnium doctissime et 
copiosissime Humfredus Hodius,° cui multum olim debebit 
Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Ep. p. 284. Evnporarov.) Suidas in Lexico: Einpérarov, 
TO KaNnv Exov iv, TO KaANOTOV THS YAS. Evijpotov, 76 Kadas 
npotptwpéevov. Vides eum utrumque vocabulum agnoscere, 
evnpotatov quidem comparativum, absolutum vero evjportoy. 
Quid igitur fiet? An supplex ad Hesychium adeam, pacem 
ejus oratum et peccati veniam? Imo enim satis ostendunt 
[* xv. 4.—D.] [! Serm, 1. viii. 40. sqq., ubi 
“ Singula quid memorem? quo pacto alterna, &c. 
, et imagine,” &c. D.j 
f™ In hoc versu Clementem (Cohort. ad Gent. p. 60. ed. Pott.) secutus est 
Bentleius. Vulgo .... Kal dpyipe 48 eradpayra: vide Sidyll. Orac. p. 264. 
ed, Obsop.—D. ] 


[" Sic Clemens. Vulgo Tyayres.—D. ] 
[° In Dissert. contra Historiam Aristea de Lxx. Interpretibus, 1684.—D.] 
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ea verba et mendi vetustatem, et emendationis mez pre- 
stantiam. Quippe, nisi ego plane desipio, sic in compara- 
tione dicendum esset, Evnporov, evnporwtepov, evnpotata- 
rov. Quod si reponere velis Evnpotwrarov apud Suidam, 
jam ea vox inverso ordine post Evnporov collocanda esset. 
Ergo quocunque te vertas, hallucinatio Suid est, qui sine 
dubio sua male confinxit ex Hesychianis, vel ex illis unde 
sua transtulit Hesychius. 

Ibidem. Avtint, avridsevéyuea.) Liquido possis deje- 
rare, Hesychium scripsisse dyrive, id enim series literarum 
efflagitat ; et illud ayr:d: ex correctore natum esse, qui car@ 
xaxov idoato. Scriptura a prima manu fuit in hunc modum: 
Avrunvéypeda, nvavrimpefa. Hesychius autem, qui, ut vide- 
tur, non leviter tum lippiebat, sic legit et scripsit: Avreve- 
véyyeOa’ ve et 7 paulum oppido inter se differunt, et facillima 
sane erratio est. Nihil hac conjectura probabilius dici potest. 
Avrinvéypea ab dvripépopat, nvavti@peOa. Ipse Hesych. : 
Avripéperas, évayriodrat, et AvripéperOar . . . évavriotabac’ 
et Suidas: “Avripépovras, dvayruodvtar. Sed ’Avridcvapé- 
povas nusquam lego. 

Ep. p. 301. v. 10. IléaNous re vicas AevorAvvels 7 érrev- 
dvras.) vox ea bifariam accipi potest. Aut vijcas erit bpdvac 
quemadmodum zré7doe edynrot ab Homero vocantur, “Ev 
évt wémrrou Aerrol ebvnrot BeBAnato, ~pya yuvarxav’?P qui a 
Sophocle evvpets vocantur in Trachiniis :1 "Oras pépecs poe 
rovde y evi) mémdov. Aut erit vicat, cwpedoat, accu- 
mulare vestem, in arcis reponere, ut mos erat antiquorum. 
Homerus : 


‘Qs par o 8 trpopodov Odrapov xateBnoaro waTpos 
Evpdy, 601 vntros xpuads Kal yarxds Exesto, 
Eady 7° ev yndoiow, dds 7 evades EXaov.? 
Et alibi: ~ 
Endévn Sé rapicraro pwpiapoicry, 
"Ev? écav ot trétXou tTraprrolkinrot, ods Kdpev avry.® 


[P Od. vii. 96.—D.] [4 v. 603. ed. Erf., ubi pépys.—D.] 
[* Od. ii. 337., ubi*Ns odv.—D. [* Od. xv. 104.—D.] 
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Possis etiam, et magis quidem apposite ad nomen tragoedize 
ID\uvrpilas, viyvas reponere, Lavato, &c. 


Tlétrdovs te vinpas Aworduvelis 7° érrevdbras. 


Epist. p. 320. v. 5. adde: Idem Hesychius: Kvdpos, 
&ySofos, xal Ta Spota, yaupi@v, wremoWav * evpvTiwts avy- 
xomrov Sé tov xvdpos KadAlotparos merov8ws. Nunquam 
quidquam vidi inquinatius: lege yavpiav, memoBas, ‘Tov 
Evpuriéas. cvyxoram 5¢ rod p xidos. KadXiotparos’ ver- 
bum enim novissimum srevrou8as est emendatio Tod rremoOav. 
Vide Ep. pag. 284, 285, 291. Et Callistratus quidem xddos a 
xvdpos deducit cuyxorf rod p* alii vicissim xvdpds a Kddo¢ 
derivant érrevOéces tod p. Etym. Magn. Kidos, xvddrepos, 
xvdoraTos, .... WrEovacu@ Se Tod p ylyetas Kvdpds. 

Ep. p. 343. v. 3. adde: Martianus Capella lib. iii. cap. 
De Analogia :* “ dineas, Pythagoras, Lycas faciunt nee, 
Pythagore, Lyce. Quando nostra ratione nomina, que 
genitivo in E exeunt, nominativo A finiuntur; ut Catiline 
Catilina. Sed hec Greca sunt, ideo in nominativo S lite- 
ram retinent. Quzedam tamen perdunt S literam in nomina- 
tivo, ut Nicaea, Medea. Ergo in his nominativis consuetudo 
servanda est.”’ Ubi legendum est Nicita et Demea. Vide Ep. 
pag. 348. 

Ep. p. 339. v. 26. Sed nusquam alibi tam frequens earum 
vocalium inter se permutatio est, quam in 2 Codd. MSS. 
longe antiquissimis; ALEXANDRINO uno in Bibliotheca Regia, 
qui integra exhibet Biblia et Epistolas S, Clementis ad Corin- 
thios ; Cantabrigiensi autem altero, mutilo quidem et decur- 
tato; quippe qui Acta duntaxat habeat et Evangelistas ; 
verum idem e regione ostentat interpretationem veterem 
Latinam ad verbum de Greeco expressam, dignissimam sane 
que ex oblivione atque tenebris tandem aliquando in lucem 
edatur. Servantur etiam Oxonii Acta Aposiolorum, vetus- 
tate quidem pari, sed versione multum diversa; et in Gallia 
denique Epistole S. Pauli, qui codex et antiquitate et Latina 


[t p. 77. ed. Grot., ubi “ Tertia [species], ut Auneas, Pythagoras, Lycas: nam 
facit Ener,’ &c.—D.] 
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versione atque adeo scripture et voluminis forma Canta- 
brigiensi nostro simillimus est et germanissimus. Atque 
heec quidem talia exemplaria, cum aliis omnibus ubivis gen- 
tium, quod sciamus, longe longeque et dignitate et tempore 
antecedant, neque quidquam hodie supersit simile aut secun- 
dum, cum tineis (pro dolor!) atque muribus luctantur, et utut 
lis incendia pepercerint, ipso senio intra annos paucos non 
dubie peritura sunt. Tu vero, Milli doctissime, qui omnium 
mortalium maxime in eo studio versatus es, non patieris 
hanc laudem tibi preripi; sed maturabis veneranda illa 
pignora et monumenta vetustatis a situ et interitu vindicare. 
Scimus enim te horum omnium editionem instituere, que 
una pagina et in uno conspectu Codicem Alex., qui familiam 
ducet, et Cantabrigiensem cum versione sua, atque ubi hic 
deficit, Oxoniensem deinceps atque Gallicum representet : 
que singulas literas atque apices exemplarium, etiam ubi 
a librariis peccatum est, accurate et religiose subsequatur. 
Nihil illi purpure assuetur discolor aut diversum; nulle 
interpunctiones, nulle note accentuum, quorum omnis hodie 
ratio prepostera est atque perversd: adeo ut qui tuam edi- 
tionem sibi comparaverit, ipsa illa propemodum archetypa 
versare manibus atque oculis usurpare videatur. Ea res — 
olim, ut certum est augurium, et Britanniz nostre splendori 
erit, et Ecclesiz presidio: tuos vero utique labores amplis- 
simis preemiis atque immortali gloria compensabit. Macte 
ista pietate et diligentia esto. In te omnes ora atque oculos 
convertimus, te unum in hoc curriculum vocamus: ipsi 
codices célerem tuam opem implorant et flagitant: quid 
cessas per medias laudes et faventium plausus secundo 
rumore ingredi? Tu vero, ut polliceri de te possum, facies 
id sedulo; simulatque exibit Novum tuum Testamentum, jam 
fere ad umbilicum usque perductum:* quo in opere, nisi 
vererer Coram in os te laudare, dicerem quam longo inter- 
vallo aliorum omnium in eo genere labores post te reliqueris. 
Ea typorum elegantia est et magnificentia; ea in anno- 


[" Prodiit demum Oxonii, anno 1707.—D.] 
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tationibus eruditio elucet, in variis lectionibus industria - 
quippe etenim ad eam copiam comparandam omnia S. 
Patrum scripta, omnes antiquas versiones, et infinitam vim 
Codd. MSS. curiose excussisti. Enimvero mihi stomachum 
subinde movent imperiti quidam homines et nullo usu bona- 
rum literarum prediti, qui omnem operam, que in variis 
lectionibus colligendis impenditur, aut inutilem esse existi- 
mant, aut Ecclesie periculosam. Eorum ego sermones, 
quanquam indigni sunt quorum ulla ratio habeatur, uno in 
preesentia exemplo retundam: quo perspicuum erit minuta 
queedam et prima utique specie levissima posse magnas diffi- 
cultates expedire. Locus est cap. iv. in Ep. ad Galatas, qui 
ab ineunte fere Christianismo usque ad hanc memoriam 
doctissimos viros exercuit. 22. I'éypamras yap, 8rt ABpadp 
S00 viods Exyer Eva éx THs Twadlonns, Kal Eva ex Tijs édev- 
Gépas. 23. "AAN 6 pev ex Tihs madlonns, kata ocdpKa 
yeyévyvnrau’ 6 Se ex ris edevOépas, Sia ris érrayyenlas. 
24. “Arwd éotw ardnyopotmeva’ abrar yap elow ai Svo 
Siabjxar pla pev ard Spovs Zwa, eis Sovrelav yevvaoa, 
Hris éorlvy "Ayap. 25. Td yap “Ayap Awa pos éoriv ev 
th "ApaBla, ovorowyet $e rH viv Tepovoadsp, Sovrever Se 
peta tov Téxvwv avThs. 26. ‘H 8é dvw Tepovoarnp, érev- 
Gépa éorly, Aris éotl unrnp ravrwv nav. Memini equidem, 
Milli, me non ita pridem a te rogatum, ut de perdifficili hoc 
loco judicium meum interponerem, vehementer approbasse 
sententiam tuam, quam in illa tua editione posuisti: neque 
enim eundem montem et Agarem vocatum esse et Sinam, 
heque vero ullum usquam gentium eo nomine notatum esse, 
neque porro Agarem servam (si de serva malit quispiam, 
quam de monte accipere) in eadem allegoria et monti respon- 
dere posse, et legi que ex monte promulgata est: atque his 
de causis in diversa consilia itum esse ab antiquis, quorum 
alii Scva, sed plures To yap “Ayap, e libris sustulerunt: qu 
autem nostra et patrum memoria viri magni commentati 
sunt, tantum abesse ut locum faciant explicatiorem, ut novis 
etiam obscuritatibus involvant. Qua quidem occasione, ne 
omnino aavpBoros essem, conjecturam, ut scis, extempo- 
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ralem in medium attuli, que etiam tum visa est ad veritatem 
proxime accedere. Scilicet e regione verbi 2:vd adnotasse 
olim quempiam enarrationis causa, 2a dpos éoriv ev TH 
"ApaBla, Sina iste, quem memorat Apostolus, mons Arabie 
est; ea autem verba non multo post, ut sepe usu venit, 
de libri margine in orationem ipsam irrepsisse: nam Apos- 
toli quidem ea non esse, sed wapeuBeSrnpéva, ex ipso 
statim vultu et colore totiusque adeo corporis filo cognosci 
posse: et proinde me paratum esse ofSeA/fey hunc locum, 
nisi quid tibi secus videretur. Cum autem tibi valde placere 
conjecturam meam pre te ferres: atqui, inquam, ut vera ista 
sit sive opinio sive adeo suspicio nostra, necesse est illud dé 
quod vocem overotyes proxime subsequitur, pro superva- 
caneo auferatur. Dictum ac factum editionem tuam inspi- 
cimus, ibique quatuor ad minimum MSS. libros comperimus 
conjunctionem istam non agnoscere: quod sane non de 
nihilo est, neque ulla commode ratio reddi potest cur ab- 
fuerit; si verba, de quibus hc questio est, nunquam non 
in codicibus extitissent. Tanta res tam tenui’ indicio pate- 
facta satis refellit voculas imperitorum aut malevolorum ho- 
minum, qui diligentiam istam minutas scripture varietates 
sectantem, tanquam obscuram et sollicitam et nimiam in 
vituperationem adducunt. Quis enim dubitet quin melior 
multo et apertior fiat sententia, si auctoritate manuscriptorum 
expungatur dé tum autem Suda dpos éoriv év 17 ‘ApaBia de 
medio discedant; et totus deinde locus sic legatur: “Atud 
doriv GAAnyopovpeva’ avtas ydp eiow ai Svo SiaPjKxar’ pia 
peev aro Spous Seva, eis Sovrelay yevrvaca, Hris eotiv “Ayap. 
To 8¢ “Ayap cuvorosye? 1H viv ‘ITepovoadnp, Sovrever yap 
pera trav réxvwy avris’ hoc est, Agar autem respondet 
Hierosolymis, serviunt enim cum progenie sua. Tap et Se 
locum inter se permutare jussi fide MS. Alexandrini, et 
aliorum: quinetiam dedita opera Hierosolyma dixi non Jeru- 
salem; ut ex ipsa dictione foret perspicuum, quorsum illud 
Sovrever pertineret. Ipsa enim flagitat sententia ut Sov- 


[v Ed, Oxon, Episi. ad Mill, “ pertenui.”—D.] 
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Neves referatur ad Tepovoadyp. Quod cum ita sit; cur, 
amabo, Apostolus tali usus est constructione verborum, qua 
SovAever cum “Ayap necessario convenire videatur? aut quam- 
obrem 76 “Ayap genere neutro posuit; quasi vero “Ayap 
materialiter ac pro voce, non pro ancilla, hic usurpetur ? 
Hactenus opinor prospere mihi conjectura proceassit, ut 
mons iste Arabize omnibus machinis loco movendus esse 
videatur: sed male vero me habent hi scrupuli, neque aliud 
habeo quod dicam aut conjectem; preterquam ex quo tem- 
pore verba ista de margine in orationis textum adscita sunt, 
sicuti mox conjunctionem dé quosdam homines intrusisse, 
ita alia nonnulla mutavisse leviter et ad commentitiam eam 
sententiam accommodasse. Nam profecto facile animum in- 
duco, ut credam hoc modo scripsisse S. Paulum: T7 6&é 
"Ayap cvarouyel % vov ‘Iepovoarnp, Sovreves yap peta 
téxvov autns. “H &é dvw, &c. Agari autem respondet Ieru- 
salem, servit enim cum liberis suis. Que vero supra est Ieru- 
salem, libera est, que mater est omnium nostrum: postea vero 
adulterina ista sese insinuasse hoc exemplo, T7 Sé “Ayap 
Zwa Spos éoriv ev rH “ApaBla svorowyet 4 viv Tepovoadnp. 
Cum autem hec oratio, ut cernis, in manifestum solcecis- 
mum cadat, simile sane vero est, ne dicam necessarium, 
verba ista 77 et 7 sic brevi a scribis immutatum iri, quemad- 
modum hodie vulgo feruntur. Quis enim non incuset impe- 
ritiam notariorum librariorumque incuriam, ut 8. Hieronymi¥ 
verbis utar, gut scribunt, non quod inveniunt, sed quod intelli- 
gunt; et dum alienos errores emendare nituntur, ostendunt 
suos? Vale. 


(" Epist. ad Lucinium,—Opp. t. iv. P. ii. p. 578, ed. 1698—1706.—D. ] 
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Sophronis liber @uvvoOhpas, 355. 
Henr. Stephanus not., 340. 
Strabo em., 315. 

Suidas em., [261], 808, $22, 328, 324, 
325, 331, 350; not., 307, 328, 359. 
Novi TESTAMENT I editio gemina a 
Cl. V. Jo. Millio procuranda, 362. 
Thales apud Malelam pro Thallo, 334, 

Gexepwmis, 340. 

Theognoti Canones de Orthographia 
MS. Gr., 341. | 

Theodosii Epitoma rijs KaOéAov He- 
rodiani MS., 289. 

Theomis tragicus falso appellatus pro 
Thespide, 299. 

Theophanes em., 350, 353. 

Theophrastus em., 279. 

Thespis, 300; em., 301. 

Tpiaypol Ionis liber, vel Epigenis, vel 
Orphei, 330, 381. 

Tzetzis Interpretatio Homeri Allegorica 
MS. em., 328. 

Varro em., 345. 

Vossius Ger. not., 296, 306, 821, 335, 
348, 
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A. 

ABARIS the Hyperborean, age of, 
115, 116; his acquaintance with 
Phalaris, ii. 96, 97, 109. 

Adimantus, when archon, 109, 110, 
805, 306. 

Adrastus, tragical choruses in honour 
of his memory, 332, 339. 

Egineans, their money, 387—389. 

fElian quoted, 282; refuted, 310; cor- 
rected, 374; solecisms of, 363. 

JEneidos, a mistake for Eneis, 59. 

7Esara, daughter of Pythagoras, her 
name retrieved, 422. 

fEschylus quoted, 191, 192, 193, 194; 
corrected, 198, 199; his improve- 
ment of tragedy, 282; one of the 
first to introduce the new or serious 
tragedy, 294, 321; added a second 
actor, 300, 324; believed by many 
to have added also the third, 325; 
aspired after the sublime character, 
343; inventor of scenery and other 
stage-ornaments, 3893, 394, 402; 
number of his plays, 325; his age, 
394; date of his first victory, 403. 

Esop, a slave, made apologues at 
Samos, ii. 92. 

pen not a play of Seneca’s, 

03. 


Agatharchides, a Samian historian, 
372 


Agatharchus, the first painter of scenes, 
893, 394. 

Agathocles, 160. 

ge ire are a mistake for Agathar- 
chides, 372, 

Agrigentum, why called both mari- 
time and inland, 157; its situation, 
168; its language, 357 ; its popula- 


tion, ii. 80. ? 


A: and ¢ anciently pronounced alike, 
328, 
Aiyay, a false reading for aiyér, 35. 


Alts and del, whether both used by the 
Cretans, 373. 

Asevs and aarns, adjectives in, formed 
from substantives in aa, not in », 
369. 

Aw for as, ii. 8. 

*Axuh, import of, 128; of Pythagoras, 
why brought so low by Christian 
writers, 133. 

“Axoue, ofya, 254. 

*Axobere, Acws, 253, 254. 

Alesa, a town in Sicily, 164—169; 
when and by whom built, 164, 236 ; 
its situation, 165, 166. 

Alceus the poet, a native of Lesbos, 
874; quoted, 416. 

Alcman, age of, 107. 

Aldobrandinus refuted, 125, 

Alexander Ephesius quoted, 174. 

Alexias, when archon, 400. 


Alexis quoted, 182, 183; corrected, 
182; his violation of chronology, 
183 


Aliene, the word defended, 54. 

“Adxnoris, a play of Thespis, a mis- 
take, 289—291, 298. 

Allegory, use of, defended, 230. 

Alphabet, Greek, not perfected in 

espis’s time, 291; consisted of 

only eighteen letters in that of 
Solon, 11.7; letters said to have 
been added, and by whom, 292; 
ii. 7; how before expressed, 292, 

Aluntium, 164—166. 

*Ap for ay, ii. 62, 63. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, 128. 

"Aue, Doric for ut, 397. 

aoe false reading for Phormis, 


Ay never put by the Dorians for wy in 
the gen. pl. of the third declen- 
sion, 36. 

Anapestic verse, 190—204; last syl- 
lable of, not common, 190; never 
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ends in a tribrach, trochee, or cre- 
tic, in the Greek poets, 190; only 
twice in a trochee in Seneca, 208; 
exceptions to this rule mere mis- 
takes of copiers, 198; all 
containing them in the Greek drama 
quoted and corrected, 198—201 ; 
those in Seneca quoted, 202, 203; 
the rule frequently violated by mo- 
dern writers, 190, 203. 

naxagoras, age of, 322; acquainted 
with Themistocles, 323; with Peri- 
cles, ii. 83. 

Anaxandrides, chronology violated in 
plays of, 183. 

Anaxilas, king of Rhegium, age of, 
205, 206, 210, 217, 402; takes 
Zancle from the Samians, 205, 211, 
218; first changes its name to 
Messana, 205, 207, 208, 210, 221, 
222; invites Hamilcar into Sicily, 
212; his war with the Locrians, 
éb.; his victory at Olympia, 213, 
214; a saying of, 209; his death, 
222, 402; his sons, when and 
by whom driven out of Messana, 
222. 

Anaximenes the historian, his forgery 
upon his rival Theopompus, 87. 

Andromachus, a Tauromenite, settles 
the old Naxians in Taurominium, 
233; father of Timzus the Sicilian 
historian, ii. 104, 

Andronicus Rhodius, his paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s Ethics, its genuineness 
doubtful, 378 ; quoted, ii. 106. 

"AvSpopdvos, ii. 5. 

Annius of Viterbo, his forgery, 84. 

Avos for &v@pwmos, ii. 20. 

"ArT idnpuoupyhoacGa:, import of, 185. 

’Avyrvyovldas, from nom. sing. in ts, not 
t8ns, 186. 

Antimachus, saying of, 178. 

Antisthenes, founder of the sect of 
Cynics, 64. 

"Arty, a chariot of mules, why im- 
pressed on some coins of the Mes- 
senians, 213; when and by whom 
first used at the Olympic games, 
214, 215; when put down, ibid. ; 
the same as Guata, plaustrum, 258. 

Aphepsion, or Apsephion, when ar- 
chon, 828. 

"AwiAAew, afterwards GwoxAclew, im- 
port of, ii. 6. 

*"Amoppas, it. 9. 

Aratus, an epic poet, 418. 

Arcadius the grammarian quoted, 
ii. 67, 73. 
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Archagetas, surname of Apollo, tute- 

lar god of the Naxians, 239. 

Archebolion, a false reading for Ar- 
chilochium, 276; a mistake for Ar- 
chebulion, 278. 

Archebulion, verse so called, different 
from the Saturnian, 278 ; examples 
thereof, 278, 279. 

Archestratus the Syracusan corrected 
and explained, 149—151. 

Archilochus quoted, 278; corrected, 
$41; his Iambics, 248, 249; only 
two of those now extant are prover- 
bial sentences, 249; not understood 
by the vulgar in the time of Oppian, 
ii. 18; Archilochian verse the same 
with the Saturnian, 278. 

Architeles, ii. 122. 

Archytas of Tarentum, a Pythagorean, 
preceptor to Plato, 148, 149, 151. 
Aretine, Francis, his Latin version of 

Phalaris’s Epistles, ii. 15, 16. 

Arion Methymneus, pretended in- 
ventor of the dithyramb, 341. 

Aristzus, successor of Pythagoras, 
age of, 146. 

Aristeas, his story of the Septuagint a 
clumsy forgery, 84. 

Aristocles the Cydonian, his statue of 
Hercules, 220. 

Aristolochium and Aristodolium, false 
readings for Archilochium, 276. 

Aristolochus, a tragic poet never 
heard of, 274—278. 

Aristophanes quoted, 112, 192, 194, 
282, 311, 312, 313, 314, 335, 346, 
348, 399, 414; ii. 95; corrected, 
201, 313, 316, 344, 345, 846; ex- 
plained, 311, 312, 313, 316, 342, 
343; ii. 75; date of his Plutus, 
179; of his Rane, 261, 265; of his 
Aves, 265; prolegomena to, quoted 
and corrected, 349, 350 ; curious ora- 
tion of his in Plato’s Symposium, 
ii. 23; Scholiast on, his passage on 
Phalaris spurious, 92, 93. 

Aristophanes the grammarian, his 
AsacnaArla, 248. 

Aristophon, when archon, ii. 118. 

Aristotle quoted, 247, 248, 351 ; ii. 48, 
60, 67, 106; corrected, 311, 408; 
defended, ii. 35; works forged in 
his name, 85; when set up his 
school at Athens, 145; made laws 
for the Abderitans, ii. 91; Phalaris’s 
Epistles unknown in his age, ii. 106; 
his successors, 148. 

Aristoxenus, no Pythagorean, 421. 

Arrian quoted, 236. 
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Arundel Marble quoted and appealed 
to, 61, 109, 111, 256, 281, 289, 290, 
296, 338, 349, 353, 373; ii. 63, 92; 
readings of, restored and explained, 
112, 258, 259, 290, 291, 296; its au- 
thority questioned, 107—112; de- 
fended, 296—308 ; emendations of, 
rejected, 256, 257; in noticing the 
victories of tragedians, never gives 
the name of the play, 291; re- 
cords only their first victories, 806, 

As of accusatives plural short in 
Doric, 195; ii. 62. 

As, Roman, its metal and- value, 
ii. 46, 53; its divisions, ii. 78; the 
same as the libra, ii. 53, 73. 

Asandrastus, a mistaken name, 215. 

Asinus ad Lyram, ii. 81. 

Aspasius quoted, ii. 106, 125. 

Asson, a mistake for Assos, 59. 

*AorurdAaa, not 'AcrurdAn, 369. 

Astypalea, place of that name meant 
in the Epistles, 169; no city of 
Crete, 168, 169, 357, 866—371 ; 
ii. 80; an island of the Sporades, 
169, 357, 869; ii. 88; colonised by 
the Megarians, 359; not the birth- 
a of Phalaris, 366 ; its language, 
371. 

*"AOdvarov dpyhy txew, &c. 246—266 ; 
the phrase from whom borrowed, 
247, 248, 262, 268; its date, 
248—266. 

Atheneeus quoted, 121, 170, 174—176, 
180, 181, 184, 185, 186, 284, 312, 
345, 351, 391, 398, 418; 11. 121; 
corrected, 150, 151, 285, 287, 288, 
391, 397; explained, 64, 150, 174, 
180, 182, 185, 398, 405; defended, 
64, 178—185. 

’"AChynot, not dv "AOhyas, 256, 257 ; 
not éy ’A@hryor, 413. 

Athenians anciently the same peeple 
with the Ionians, 358; colonies of, 
ibid.; when invaded Sicily, 228; 
when defeated there, 410; their 
hatred to the Aigineans, 387—389 ; 
send an embassy to Macedonia for 
the ashes of Euripides, ii. 85; erect 
a cenotaph to his memory, ibid. 

Athens, the pérouwo, or strangers of, 
their number and occupation, 185. 

Atossa, the Persian empress, invented 
epistles, ii. 125—129; eaten by her 
son Xerxes, ii. 125; her age, ii. 
125, 126. 

ArredcBoins, ar7éAcBos, 150. 

Attic dialect, 355-430; the favourite 
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dialect of the Sophists, 355; sole- 
cisms in, affected by them, 355, 362 ; 
examples of these, 363; not yet in 
fashion in the time of Phalaris, 355, 
428; no Attic prose then but Dra- 
co’s and Solon’s laws, ibid.; why 
adopted by several Dorian authors, 
860, 371—430; originally the same 
with the Ionic, ii. 7; changes in, 
ii, 2—13; three sorts of, within 200 
eri Ss 8; causes of its changes, 
li, 9—11. 


Attic, New, ii. 1—81; not in use in 


the days of Phalaris, ii. 1, 3; words 
in the Epistles in a sense peculiar 
thereto, Hi. 2.; distinction of, from 
the Old, common in Greek writers, 
ii. 9. 

Attica, number of its inhabitants in 
the time of Demetrius Phalereus, 
ii. 9. 

Abropuéruyva explained, 897. 

Adrds &&pa, 379. 

Abrocxedidopara, import of, $25; first 
gave rise to tragedy, ibid. 

Abrocxediacrixd, import of, 882. 


B. 

Bacchic hymn, what meant thereby, 
840, 341. 

Bacchus and the Satyrs the subjects 
of all tragedies before the time of 
Phrynichus and ¢schylus, 321; 
three choruses of, 283, 349; when 
celebrated, 283. 

Bacchylides got his livelihood by the 
Muses, ii. 81. 

Bdxxas, Bpayxla, Baxxia, 288. 

Baxxeia, false reading for Baxyela, 
288, 

FV32, banoth, daughters, ii. 18. 

BACIAEDS SINTIA, import of, 161. 

Beech-tree, the, lopping fatal to, 231. 

Bellerophontes, the writings he car- 
ried from Argos to Lycia, not epis- 
tles, ii. 127, 128. 

Bennet, Mr., bookseller, mistatements 
of, refuted, 7—28. 

Bentley, Dr., personal charges against, 
examined and answered, 1—42; 
respecting the MS. of Phalaris, 

_ 1—28; respecting the MS. of Al- 
bertus Rubenius, 27—40; respect- 
ing the Alexandrian MS., 40. Com- 
plaints against his Dissertation 
answered, 42—73; against his pe- 
dantry, 52—68; causes that de- 
layed his edition of Manilius, 39; 
his works all published at the desire 
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of others, 56; time spent by him in 
writing his first Dissertation, 68 ; 
his Notes on Callimachus, 69 ; his 
candour in producing a passage 
from an unpublished MS. that makes 
against himself, 254; his Fragments 
of Callimachus printed before any 

of his Dissertation was written, 
270; has no desire to have his Dis- 
sertation in Latin, ibid.; frankly 
confesses an error, ii. 25, 26; does 
not write books for fame, ii. 27. 

Berosus, a forgery, 88. 

Bes, ii. 66. 

Bias, a preceptor of Pythagoras, 124. 

Buveiy, afterwards Bidoac6a:, import of, 
ii. 6. 

Bis terque, import of, 197. 

Books, forgery of, in fashion at the 
time of the Attali and the Ptole- 
mies, 82, 85, 86, 388; motives that 
led thereto, 82, 83; instances of, 
83, 84, 86, 87. 

Boxhornius deceived by a forged 
poem, 91. 

Boyle, Mr., his Preface to Phalaris’s 
Epistles quoted, 1, 46,78; charges 
Dr. Bentley with want of courtesy, 
1, &c. 40, &c.; with meanness and 
baseness, 27, &c.; with a desire 
to rob him of his title to Phalaris, 
42, &c.; with the use of ill lan- 

age, &c. 46, &c.; with want of 
earning, &c. 50; with pedantry, 52, 
&c.; with want of method in his 
Dissertation, 75; with out-of-the- 
way quotations, 84; with want of 
modesty, 97; with plagiarism, 159, 
268, 424; with Anglicisms in his 
Latin, 361; with affectation, 362; 
his captious objection to the use of 
the plural for the singular, 24, 
&c. 45, &c.; his banter and gri- 
mace, 24, &c. 181, 266, 267, 427; 
ii. 28, 37, 38; his Phalarism, 25; 
instance of his capacity as a cri- 
tic, 87; his tutor and director of 
his studies, 42, &c.; cavils at the 
phrase, first inventor, 60, 274; at the 
phrase, mien of a face, 62; his un- 
meaning censure and abuse, 64, 
178, 230, 240: his Examination, its 
heterogeneous character, 46, 70; 
his sneers and insults, 49, 176, 
326 ; ii. 28; his barbarisms, 55, 186, 
$34; his mistakes, 58, 60, 62, 
64, 79, 80, 98, 157, 158, 160, 
163, 165, 169, 180—183, 185, 189, 
190—194, 240, 244, 245, 248, 249, 


256, 257, 260, 269, 270, 275, 279, 
301, 302, 304, 307, 326, 327, 333, 
835, 336, 340, 342, 343, 357, 364, 
366, 368, 369, 372, 378, 375, 376, 
418, 420, 421, 426; ii. 8, 11, 14, 
20—22, 26, 35, 86, 38, 40, 49, 
74—76, 89, 90, 938, 96—100, 103, 
108, 109, 111; his inconsistencies 
and self-contradictions, 77, 81, 82, 
157, 159, 160, 168, 167, 168, 224, 
240, 261, 278, 426; ii. 35, 76, 77, 
88, 93,109; his good-breeding, 85 ; 
fetches a witness against himself, 
92; misrepresents his opponent’s 
words or arguments, 99, 166—169, 
181, 218, 227, 248, 272, 366, 367 ; 
ii. 84, 87, 97, 98; his false reason- 
ing, 100, 158, 159, 160, 185, 218, 
219, 220—222, 228, 229, 285-237, 
278, 274, 297—308, 318, $24, 341, 
342, 8367, 369, 370, 424, 426, 428; 
ii. 10, 18, 30, 41, 86, 91, 92, 94, 95, 
97, 102, 107, 108; his emendation 
of “YBAato: for “Yaraio:; why never 
made before, 156; his false emen- 
dations, 173; ii. 74; considers 
chronological arguments as touch- 
ing only the particular Epistles, 
187 ; his ignorance of anapestic 
verse, 191—197; of Latin iambics, 
196; his gross and scandalous blun- 
ders, 196, 197, 228, 224, 374, 376; 
ii, 15, 43, 49; absurdly thinks that 
Phalaris might use the phrase and 
thoughts of Flerodotas, &c. 227 ;_ his 
nice distinction between speech and 
message, ibid.; his notion of what 
constitutes a poetical expression, 
267, 268; misconceives the stress 
of his opponent’s argument, 269, 
280; commends a piece of gross 
and mean flattery, 273; his decla- 
mation against Thespis being the 
inventor of tragedy, all scraped to- 
gether at second-hand from the com- 
monest authors, 281 ; his judgment 
commonly in favour of the weaker 
side, 286 ; brings a charge of negli- 
gence by an argument that betrays 
it in himself, 301, 8302; misrepre- 
sents his author, 319, 327; ii. 85; 
his false proposition, that things are 
always older than the names by 
which they are called, 337 ; quotes 
two corrupt passages, to prove that 
pl cen signifies comedy, 343, 349 ; 
claims his opponent’s argument as 
his own, 368, 8364; cannot see that 
his bustle about Phalaris’s country 
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does not advance his argument, 
371; his acuteness, 425; a fatality 
in his errors, 426; Cae himself 
upon having emended a e 
that had escaped Cassubon, 497 ; 
when smart upon his opponent ge- 
rere happens to lash himself, 
429 ; his bad judgment in six of the 
instances he brings on the word 
Sida, 11.28; his trifling exceptions, 
when in want of argument, 1i. 35; 
his want of sagacity in not detecting 
three false readings of Pollux, ii. 38 ; 
his disingenuousness in quoting the 
opinion of Gronovius, &c. ii. 40; 
his groundless suppositions on the 
value of the talent meant in Pha- 
laris’s Epistles, ii. 48; brings an 
argument against himself, ii. 51, 85 ; 
his morose criticism in not allowing 
that Himera was afterwards called 
Therme, ii. 87; his anger against his 
opponent stronger than his loyalty 
to his Sicilian prince, ii. 89; calls 
Phalaris a prince, and Augustus a 
tyrant, 1i. 90; wonderfully nice in 
accounting for Lucian’s silence 
about the friendship between Pha- 
laris and Stesichorus, ii. 96; his 
odd-sightedness, ii. 100. 

Bpévriot, or Bpérrio:, 396. 

Brothers, the two pious, story of, 238. 

Brutus, when he delivered his coun- 
try, 184, 137. 

Brutus, answers to, a forgery, 80, 83. 

Buchanan, his violation of anapestic 
measures, 190, 203. 

Bull: see tavdpos. 


C. 

Cadmus the Coan, 217. 

Celius Rhod., his distrust of the Epis- 
tles, 90. 

Calf: see pdoxos. 

Callias, when archon, $28. 
Callimachus quoted, 266, 267; cor- 
rected and explained, 35, 37, 38. 
Camarina, why called both maritime 

and inland, 157. 

Cambyses, when in Egypt, 128, 135. 

Cappellus, Jacobus, deceived by the 
spurious Phalaris, 89. 

Carcinus, a tragic poet, 285; why 
called dpxnorixds, 312; his three 
sons, why called épxnorra), 285. 

Caro, Annibal, verses of, quoted, 67. 

Carthalo, the Carthaginian admiral, 
his victory over the Romans, 159. 

Carts used in processions at the festi- 
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vals of different deities, 385; comic 
and tragic poets carried about in, 
258, 336. 

Casaubon, Is., emendations of, re- 
jected, 150, 172, 188, 351. 

Castelvetro, Ludovico, character of, 
defended, 66—68. 

Catana, whence colonised, 409; place 
of Stesichorus’s death, ii. 78; story 
of its contest with Himera for his 
ashes, ii. 78, 79, 84—86. 

Cedar, lopping fatal to the, 226, 231. 

Centussis, not a coin, but a sum, ii. 76. 

Ceos, language of, 373. 

Chabrias, when archon, 265. 

Chalcidians of Eubcea found Naxos, 
239. 

Chalcidic towns in Sicily and Italy, 
404; the laws of Charondas made 
for them, ibid. 

Xadxois, value of, ii. 49. 

Chares, when archon, 252. 

Charondas the lawgiver, age of, 402, 
403, 409; no urian, 403; his 
laws, 384-—-386, 398—417; when 
and for whom made, 402, 404; not 
received by the Thurians, 405; to 
what form of government adapted, 
406, 407 ; in what dialect written, 
409—411; used to be sung wap’ 
olvoy at Athens, 413, 414; written 
in verse, 414, 416; particular laws 
of, noted, 406, 407, 408, 409, 414, 
415; copy of his laws supposititious, 
898—417. 

Xepoveds, false reading for Xa:pwveds, 
i. 116. 

Chinese, the, inventors of gunpowder 
and printing, 61. 

Xdpos yuraxhio: «épropo:, 339. 

Chorus, comic, 347, 348; cyclian, 
341, 347, 348; the same as the di- 
thyramb, 346; had its prize and 
judges at the Dionysia, 347 ; tragic, 
332, 3338, 339, 344, 847, 348 ; triple, 
what meant thereby, 348; comic, 
cyclian, tragic, of musicians, ex- 
penses of each, 399, 400; choruses, 
three of Bacchus, what meant there- 
by, 283, 349. 

Chrysippus the Stoic, a racer in his 
youth, 121. 


Xs for Xpiords, ii. 20. 

XOtrrns, 291: 

Cicero, M. T., quoted, 167, 168, 271, 
865; corrected, 176 ; undecided re- 
specting Zaleucus, 378, 384. 

Cimon fetches the bones of Theseus 
to Athens, 328—331. 
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Cinesias the dithyrambic poet, 344. 

Cleanthes the Stoic, a boxer in his 
youth, 121. 

Clearista, wife of Nicocles, ii. 80, 81. 

Clemens Alexandrinus quoted, 172, 
186, 291; ii. 125; explained, 122, 
128, 124; deceived by a 
falsely ascribed to Thespis, 295. 

Clisthenes the Athenian, age of, 152; 
not the Clisthenes mentioned in the 
Epistles of Phalaris, 152, 153. 

Co, when used for con in Latin, 56. 

Codicilli, ii. 127. 

Coin, its greatest weight, ii. 75. 

Columella quoted, 390. 

Comedy, age of, 249—266 ; by whom 
and where invented, 249-251, 284; 
at first extemporal, 250, 288 ; no- 
thing of the kind written before the 
time of Epicharmus, 251; its first 
measures, 249, 250, 255; its firat 
prize, 260, 801, 353, 854; in what 
it had its origin, 2.60 ; more recent 
than tragedy, 251, 252; Greek wri- 
ters of, do not always observe the 
rules of chronology, 188 ; instances 
of this, 188; the old, number of 
plays in, 248 ; its resemblance to 
the Roman satira, 334; the middle, 
number of plays in, 248. 

Comias, when archon, 320. 

Comic chorus. See Chorus. 

Comic poets carried their plays about 
in carts, 336. 

Cotemporary for contemporary, a bar- 
barism, 55 
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Crates, the philosopher, verses of, 
quoted, 11. 124. 

Cratinus, a comic poet, a false reading 
for Carcinus, 284. 

Crete, why called ‘Exardupod:s, 367 ; 
language of, 359, 371. 

Critics, ancient, province of, 82. 

Croesus, when began to reign, 129, 
820; story of, 225; his conversa- 
tion with Solon, 320, $22; his 
friendship with /Eso “and Solon, 
ii. 82; his overthrow by Cyrus, 116, 
296, 803 ; contemporary with Pha- 
laris, i ll. 121, 

Crotonians, when conquered by Dio- 
nysius the Elder, 149. 

Cujacius, the Latin version of Phalaris 
ascribed to him, a forgery, ii. 15. 

Cyaxares, age of, 101. 

Cyclian chorus. See Chorus. 

Cylon, his conspiracy against the Py- 
thagoreans, date of, 114, 137, 138, 
144; murder af, when expiated, 125. 
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gs lopping fatal to the, 226, 


Ecrcsleg age of, 102. 

Cyrus, commencement of his reign, 
102; his victory over Croesus, 296, 
303 


e 


Aaluey trepos, 966-270, the phrase 

explained: 266; when and hy whom 

first used, 266, 267; a tical 

quaintness in it, 266, 268 ; what this 
depends upon, 268. 

Aaperiov, corrupt reading for Aaua- 
periev, ii. 59. 

Darius, age of, 296. 

Daughter, license in the use of the 
word, ii. 19. 

Decius Jubellius, 160. 

is, not a coin, but a sum, ii. 76 ; 
its amount, ibid. 

AcSolac, Se8daw, formation of, 897. - 

Aexdacrtpor, its value, ii. 42, 58, 63, 68, 
69, 74; its metal, ii. 538. 

— a name of measure and quan- 

ty, nota es of money, ii. 73. 

Delphi temple © of, Deas hy the 

Phoceeans, ii 

Delphos, a alas for Delphi, 58. 

AeArds, ii. 127. 

Demareta, wife of Gelon, piece of 
money coined by her, ii. 47, 57. 

Anuapériov vdyiopa, ii, 57, 58. 

Demetrius the Magnesian, 480. 

Democedes the Crotonian physician, 
ii. 123, 124. 

Democritus, the first who used the 
phrase Adyos Epyou oxik, 242; age 
of, 243. 

Anpdrocyos, false reading for Aewé- 
Aoxos, ii. 60, 61. 

Demosthenes quoted, 399, 408; ii. 
119; age of, 382; date of his ora- 
tion De Corona, ii. 118. 

Denarius, Roman, its value, ii. 49, 53, 
56, 68, 69; its metal, i1. 58 ; etymo- 
logy of the word, il. 56. 

Deunx, etymology of, ii. 46. 

Dextans, etymology of, li. 66. 

Asarnarla, 248, 255. 

Alxn, an action at law, joined with the 
name of things, not of persons, 408. 

Dinolochus, a Sicilian comic poet, 
li. 60, 61; his Medea quoted, li. 60. 

Diocles, when archon, 261, 400. 

Diodorus of Agyrium, why he aban- 
doned the Doric dialect, 360. 

Diodorus the Aspendian, age of, 140. 

Diodorus Siculus quoted, 167, 222, 
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228, 380, 388, 385, 389, 408, 407, 
409, 410, 414, 415, 421; ii. 104; 
corrected, 329, 415, 416; his ac- 
count of Phintia defended, 160—162; 
of Taurominium, 235—242; im- 
pores upon by a forgery of Za- 
eucus’s laws, 383, 386; his copy 
of Charondas’s laws a_ forgery, 
898—417 ; his language, ii. 45, 51; 
his age, ii. 105; why he reckoned 
by Attic money, ii. 51; the Epis- 
tles unknown in his time, ii. 105. 

Diogenes Laértius quoted, 121, 241, 
242, 243, 271, 329, 391, 418, 419, 430; 
explained, 136, 187 ; corrected, 121, 
133. 

A:éxw, 70; import of, ii. 25—31. 
Diomedes the grammarian quoted, 
340. ' 
Diomedes Scholasticus, his opinion of 
a passage of Susarion controverted, 

255. 

Dion of Syracuse acquainted with 
Plato and Speusippus, 429. 

Dion, surnamed Chrysostom, de- 
fended, 80. 

Dionysia Trina, 288, 349; when ce- 
lebrated, 283. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis quoted, ii. 
46; corrected and explained, ii. 
118; his dialect, 429; a reading in, 
defended, 126, 127. 

Dionysius Metathemenos forged a 
tragedy in the name of Sopho- 
cles, 86. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, age of, 95; the 
first Sicilian tyrant that styled him- 
self BaciAeds on his money, 161; 
allegorical message of, to the Lo- 
crians, 280; his destruction of 
Naxos, 240; entertained Plato and 
others at his court, 429; ii. 90, 91; 
author of several tragedies, ii. 90, 
91. 

Dionysius Thrax, story of, 175. 

Dioscorides the epigrammatist quoted, 
260, 888, 353, 354; corrected, 281, 
282, 283; explained, 348, 349. 

Diphilus the comedian, his violation 
of chronology, 183; a comedy of, 
quoted, ii. 61. 

Als xad rps, import of, 197. 

Dithyramb, what meant thereby, 298, 
840, 841; its inventor unknown, 
341; prize of, 347—-349 ; why called 
BonAarhs, 348 ; chorus belonging to, 
not tragic, but cyclian, 341. 

Dithyrambic verse, example of, 341. 

Aidds for 300s, whose idiom, 11. 72. 


VOL. II. 


Dodrans, etymology of, ii. 66. ; 

Dodwell, Mr., noted, 100; imposed 
upon by the spurious Epistles, 69, 
101, 152; mistake of, 137 ; his opi- 
nion concerning the age of Phalaris 
examined, 106—154, 382. 

Dolon the inventor of comedy, a mis- 
take, 259. 

Doric dialect, the language generally 
of Sicily, 356; character of, 360; 
not suited for history or heroic 
poetry, 360 ; why exchanged by cer- 
tain Dorians for another dialect, 360, 
871—430 ; never changes @#y into ay 
in genitives plural of the third de- 
clension, 36; from a preterperfect 
tense of verbs forms another pre- 
sent, 897 ; frequently shortens as of 
the accusative plural, ii. 62. 

Drachm, a sort of money not in use 
among the Dorian Greeks of Sicily 
and Italy, 389; Attic, or Aewrh, 
weight of, 387; its weight dimi- 
nished by Solon, ii. 56; AZginean, 
weight of, 387; the latter why and 
by whom called waxeia, ibid.; Alex- 
andrian, value of, ii. 44; no coin of 
that name in the old Sicilian money, 
ii. 34, 39, 47; whether ever coined 
there, ii. 41, 42. 

Draco the lawgiver, age of, 380, 393 ; 
his laws written, 380, 414; the lan- 
guage thereof, 428. 

Apackd(ey, afterwards awodidpdonew, 
import of, ii. 5. 


Ecclesiastical writers, by what in- 
duced to give a late date to Pytha- 
goras, Nie ’ Ae 

*Exerevacts, etymology of, 231. 

Eis rhy ‘EhAdda Breve au, meaning of 
the phrase, ii. 92. 

"ExAacti(wy, exraxriopds, éxAatio- 
para, 315. 

"Extplpew, 229. 

"EAeyeiov, different from péAos, ii. 81, 
92—95; how used in the sense of 
epitaph, ii. 93, 94. 

"Ex for éy, ii. 63. 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, an epic 
poet, 418; quoted, 183, 419, 420; 
corrected, 133; his évoixd, 419; his 
KaSapuol, probable subject of, 420 ; 
why he adopted the Ionic dialect, 
860 ; why expelled from the Pytha- 
goreans, 426. 

"Eugvoiovrai, from pvots, a barbarism, 
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"Ey "AOhvas, "AOhypo:, dy *AShypo, 
256, 413. 

English language, changes in, ii. 2, 3; 
chiefly in the spelling, ii. 7; prin- 
cipal cause of its changes, ii. 13. 

Enna, 154. 

"Evréxves, 121. 

Hos for ews, what idiom, ii. 8. 

Epaminondas, age of, 143. 

*Ewdo Ger explained, 38. 

“Eqn, érerota, and wolnya ériuxdy, of 
the same import, 418. 

Ephebi, at what year so called, 119. 

"Eguotia, 121. 

Epic poem, 418—420. 

Epic poets, authors belonging to that 
class, 418; not admitted into the 
Pythagorean sect, 426. 

"Emixaipexaxia, 48. 

Epicharmus, inventor of comedy, 
251—253; age of, 218, 252, 292; 
long life of, 252; added certain let- 
ters to the alphabet, 292; ii. 7; 
his language, 355; many pieces 
forged in his name, 86; not the 
Epicharmus of the Epistles, 154 ; 
fragments of, quoted, corrected, and 
explained, ii. 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 71. 

Epicurus, age of, 122. 

Epigenes the Sicyonian, the pretended 
inventor of tragedy, 275, 281, 286. 
Epigenes cited by Atheneus, not the 
Sicyonian, but the Athenian comic 
poet, 286; quoted and corrected, 

287, 288. 

*Exxorh, lopping, what meant there- 
by, 231. 

*Emucrfrou oxédos explained, 95. 

Epimenides the Cretan quoted, 88, 
373; corrected, 373; his poems 
written in Ionic, not Cretic, 373; 
why, 429; his letters to Solon for- 
geries, 480; ii. 9; expiates the 
murder of Cylon at Athens, 125; 
one of the preceptors of Pythago- 
ras, 124, 125; age of, 125. 

"Emopxeiy, afterwards éudoa import 
of, ii. 5. 

ae false reading for évicxnyis, 


"Exloxnyis, the law so called, 408; 
when enacted, 409, 

Erasmus, his opinion of the Epistles 
of Phalaris, of Seneca, &c., 80. 

Erythia, wife of Phalaris, inconsistent 
accounts of, in the Epistles, ii. 79, 
80, 87, 88. 

Eryxidas, or Eryxias, of Chalcis, when 
victor at Olympia, 184. 


Eteonicus, 246. 

"HOorota, 83. 

Etymologicon Magnum Baap 170, 
340; explained, 851, 352; refuted, 
853, 354. 

Eualcidas, 109. 

Evagoras, a Zanclean, 220. 

Eubulus quoted, 170; explained, 179; 

e of, 179. 

Euclides, when archon, ii. 7. 

Eudoxus the Cnidian, a lawgiver, his 
poverty, ii. 91. 

Euphorion quoted, 174. 

Eupolis the comedian, fabulous story 
of, 377. 

Euripides, age of, 248, 899; quoted, 
194, 247, 262; corrected, 200, 201; 
four plays of, acted in one year, 
264; his Philoctetes, when acted, 
248, 264; his Phoenissee, when acted, 
264; noted for the lowness of his 
style and characters, 3438, 399; his 
Cyclops, a play of the satyrical kind, 
334; a cenotaph erected by the 
Athenians to his memory, ii. 85. 

Eurymenes, a scholar of Pythagoras in 
boxing, 121. 

Eusebius quoted, 98, 340; his histo- 
ries not to be depended on, 319. 

Euseboneora, a mistake for Eusebon 
Cora, 238. 

EboeBay Xdépa, 238. 

Eustathius, age of, 93; quoted, 172, 
231; appears to have used the Epi- 
tome only of Athenzus, 172, 175, 
188—190. 

Euthymus, when victor at Olympia, 
221. 

"Efaudtew, a barbarism, 334. 

"EE dudins me bBpice, origin of this 
proverb, 335. 


"EEdpnBos, 118. 


F. 
Father, license in the use of the word, 
ii. 19. 
Fazellus, Thomas, deceived by the 
spurious Phalaris, 89. 

Festus corrected and explained, ii. 66; 
his authority defended, ii. 40, 41. 
Feminilis, barbarous word coined by 

Queen Elizabeth, 272. 
Fortunatianus quoted, 277, 278, 279. 
Fuit, import of, 123. 


G. 
shia false reading for TaAdrea, 
ii. 61. 
Galen quoted, 85, 392. 
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Gela, why called both maritime and 
inland, 157; by whom and when de- 
stroyed, 160, 162. 

Gellius, Aulus, quoted, 226; corrected 
and explained, ii. 117. 

Gelo the Syracusan, 161; acquires the 
government of Syracuse and Gela, 
212; age of, 212, 217; date of his 
victory over the Carthaginians, ii. 
57; his donary to Apollo at Delphi, 
ii. 58, 123. 

Geloans, not different ¥rom the Phin- 
tians, 162. 

Generation, a, how many years it con- 
sisted of, 103, 104, 127, 146. 

VevdcOau, yéveors, import of, 123, 124. 

Fepupi(ew, import of, 335. 

Glaucippus, when archon, 400. 

Goat: see Tpdyos. 

Gold, scarce in Greece in the time of 
Phalaris, ii. 121, 122. 

Golden verses, not Pythagoras’s, 426 ; 
quoted, 379. 

Grevius, J.G., his dedication of Ru- 
benius, 30; his letters to, and cha- 
racter of, Dr. Bentley, 28, 82—-34, 
51; his mistake in ascribing to 
him a correction of Callimachus, 


Greek language, changes of, in the 
different ages, ii. 2—18; instances 
of such changes, ii. 2, 5, 6; cause of 
its corruption, ii. 12; later writers 
of, imitated the old ones, ii. 12. 

Gregory of Nazianzen quoted and ex- 
plained, 95, 96. 

Grotius, his violation of anapestic 
measures, 190, 203; his mistake of a 
passage in Diodorus, 415. 

Tupwecot, 315. 

Gyraldus, Lilius, his testimony of L. 
Castelvetro, 66; mistaken regard- 
ing Epigenes, 286—288; his dis- 
trust of the Epistles, 90. 


H. 

a GAlnp, GAds, double meaning of, 
37, 38. 

Hamilcar the Carthaginian general 
routed by Gelo, 212. 

“Amat cal ds, import of, 197. 

Harduin, Monsieur, his work on coins 
noted, 375. 

‘Appovia tot xégpov, a Pythagorical 
expression, ii. 115, 118. 

Haud multum, 144, 145. 

“Arepos for érepos, what idiom, 270. 

Hebrew language, the primitive lan- 
guage of mankind, i. 11; its long 


duration unchanged, ii. ibéd.; cause 
thereof, ii. 11, 12. 

Hegestratus, when archon, 320. 

oe brother of Stesichorus, ii. 
91. 

*‘HJucla, er of, 122, 123. 

*HAuca, 137. 

Hellanicus the historian, age of, ii. 
126. 

‘Ht, form of compounds with, ii. 63. 

‘HusAlrpioy, its value, ii. 59, 71; its 
metal, ii. 53. 

Hephestion quoted, 102; ii. 59. 

‘Ewradpdxpes, Doric for érradpdxpovs, 
ii. 46. 

Heraclean, or Herculean bowl, why so 
called, 176, 177. 

Heraclides of Pontus put forth tra- 
gedies in the name of Thespis, 86, 
289; himself deceived by a similar 
forgery, 86; no remains of Thes- 
pis’s heard of before his time, 289; 
quoted, 407 ; his age, ii. 102. 

Heraclitus, epigram on, 177. 

‘Hpalyy, a mistake for ‘Hpwtyn, 288. 

‘HpdxAeos, how formed, 172. 

Herculean cup, one single cup so 
called, 178, 174; the same with the 
Sun’s cup, 174, 175. 

Hercules, story respecting, 173, 174. 

Hercules Giteus, not a play of Sene- 
ca’s, 197, 203. 

Hermesianax the Colophonian poet 
quoted, 132, 269. 

Hermippus, his story of Pythagoras, 
130; quoted, 413. 

Hermodamas, a preceptor of Pytha- 
goras, 125. 

Hermogenes quoted, 430. 

Herodotus quoted, 61, 225, 270; ii. 
86, 92, 93, 94; explained, 339; age 
of, 223; an example of his use of 
prolepsis, 339; not understood by 
the vulgar in the time of Oppian, 
ii. 18. 

Hesiod, the Orchomenians advised by 
the oracle to fetch his bones, ii. 85, 

Hesychius quoted, 35, 170, 315, 358, 
386 ; ii. 60, 67, 69, 70; corrected, 
oo 887; ii. 67; mistaken, ii. 69, 

0. 

‘Era:piorplas, ii. 28. 

‘Efdairpa, % rdAvayra, false readings 
for éfayra, ii. 38, 67, 74. 

‘Efdunvos, ékahpepos, étaérns, &c. 
meaning of, ii. 74. 

‘Etdyriov, false reading for éfdyrwy, 


ii. 67. 
‘Efas, ii. 66, 67; whose money, ii. 50; 
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its value, ii. 58, 70, 71, 78; its me- 
tal, ii. 53. 

Hicetas tyrant of Syracuse, 160. 

Hiero tyrant of Agrigentum, 161, 212, 
213; his patronage of learning, 
141; his age, 100, 218, 217; ii. 122, 
128; not the Hiero mentioned in 
the Epistles, 154; his donary to 
Apollo at Delphi, ii. 122, 123. 

Hierom, St., quoted, 98. 

Himera, 164, 165, 168; a maritime 
town, 165; its language, 356; af- 
terwards called Therme, ii. 79, 87; 
the birth-place of Stesichorus, ii. 78 ; 
story of its contest with Catana for 
his ashes, ii. 78, 79, 84—86. 

sae arsy eldest son of Pisistratus, age 
of, 817, 318. 

Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, age of, 
212; besieges the Zancleans, 217. 

Hippostratus, 104, 105, 113. 

Historians, the early, make eve 
body’s speeches for them, 226, 227 ; 
sometimes disagree in putting dif- 
ferent speeches into the mouth of the 
game person, 229. 

Ol wept TAdreva, of rep) ApurrordAn, 
what meant by these phrases, 24. 
Homer quoted, 175, 177, 198, 358; ii. 
7, 8, 14, 19, 28, 127; the poems 
Cypria and Cichalia Capta said to 
be forgeries, 86; not understood by 
the in the time of Oppian, 
ii. 13; his death, ii. 92; temples to 
his memory, date thereof, ij. 85, 86 ; 

Scholiast on, quoted, 392. 

‘OudAia, false reading for #usePdALa, 
ii. 35. 

Horace quoted, 17, 48, 66, 131, 252, 
258, 284, 336, 338, 401, 414; ii. 27. 

‘Qs € &udins AaAci, origin of this 
proverb, 336. 

Hospitalius, Michael, his forged poem 
De Lite, 91. 

‘Yaraioi, false reading for “TPAaco:, 
155, 156. 

Hybla, a town in Sicily, 154, 156; not 
mediterranean, but maritime, 158. 

Hyblenses, 154. 

‘TéAn, 375. ‘ 

Hyllus the Rhodian, his victory at 
Olympia, 119. 

‘Srodiupéreas tomnal, 356. 


I. 

Iambic verse not used in tragedy and 
comedy till long after their inven- 
tion, 249; suitable for business and 
discourse, 250. 


Iamblichus censured, 114, 115, 134, 
135, 148, 149; ii. 97, 98, 109; cor- 
rected, 147—151; a Platonic, not a 

agorean, 426. 

James, St., book of Revelation ascribed 
to him, a forgery, ii. 114. 

las and ay3pos, Greek names in, equi- 
valent to one another, 216; exam- 

les thereof, ibid. 
Ywtw 7° Igar Sahdutha, ii. 11. 

Ignatius quoted, ii. 29. 

“Ikea, a mistake for ’IAfeia, the Ilian 
games, 121. 

Iy, accusative of words in, sometimes 
long, 193, 194. 

Inghiramius, his forgery, 84; ii. 113, 
114. 


Io mistaken by copiers for «, ii. 67. 

Ionians, anciently one and the same 
people with the Attics, 358; 1.7; 
when and by whom carried into 
Asia, 361. 

Tonic dialect, once the fashionable 
language of epic poetry, 429; cha- 
racter of, 430; adopted by several 
Dorian authors, 360, 371—430; ori- 
ginally the same with the Attic, 358 ; 
li. 7; gradual changes in, ii. 7; had 
four idioms, tid. 

Isseus the orator corrected, 400, 401, 
408. : 

“Ioas, Doric and Holic accusative for 
Yoas, 395. 

"IeoptAhovoy, 389, 390. 

"Ilooraparyrivoy, 391. 

Iterum atque tertium, import of, 197. 

Juvenal quoted, 67. 

Justinian quoted, ii. 119, 120. 


K. 

Kara rhy i8lay éxoypdony tay Aue 
explained, 136, 137. 

Kara roy Anpdxpiroy, xara toy Aio- 
xAov, &c., import of, 244, 245. 

Karapaprépioy, false reading for pevdo- 
paprupiay, 408, 

Ka@imace, falsely accented for xa@{- 
pace, 36. 

Ka6luace, import and quantity of, 36. 

Kevordquoy, il. 85. 

KexgarreAcBoins, 151. 

King, Dr., his account of a conversa- 
tion between Dr. Bentley and Mr. 
Bennet examined, and its incon- 
sistencies exposed, 17—22. 

K:Bapydol, harpers, contended for a 
calf, 348. 

KAeos, adjectives in, formed from 
names in «Ans, 172, 181. 
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Kvat(gl, 291. 

Kowh d:ddexros, a language of the 
learned, ii. 13. 

Kévw, last syllable of, sometimes long, 
193. 

Kéoyos, the world first called so by 
Pythagoras, 391, 392; it. 115—-118; 
reason thereof, 392. 

KGpoi, kopiras, 353, 354. 

Kopydla, of the same import as rpv- 
yesla, 342, 349, 350, 353; at first 
the common name of both comedy 
and tragedy, 353, 354; etymology 
of, 353. 

Ree ee false reading for Kapxlvos, 

85. 


Kpévous rev voiy, false reading, 313. 

Ks for xdpios, ii. 20. 

KuxAuxéy, false reading for xuxAlwy, 
845, 346; its first syllable often 
short, 345. 

Kdxaso: xépor, 346. 

Kdwy, its import in a passage of Athe- 
neeus, 64. 

KdépBes of Solon, ii. 7. 


L. 

Aaxelviovy, temple of Juno Lucina, 
where situated, 396. 

Lactantius De Mortibus Persecuto- 
rum, ii. 103. 

Lampsaceni, threatening message of 
Croesus to, 225. 

‘Languages, living, their perpetual 
change, ii. 1, 2. 

Lasus Hermionensis, pretended in- 
ventor of the dithyramb, age of, 
341. 

Lawgivers anciently of the middle rank 
of citizens, 11. 91. 

Laws sung before the knowledge of 
letters, 413, 414. 

Aéyera:, import of, 180, 181. 

Leontines, 163. 

Leontiscus, victor at the Olympic 
games, 220; age of, 221. 

Aerrat cal waxetat Spaxpal, 3886—389. 

Lesbos, language of, 374; the metro- 

olis of the Molian cities, ibid. 

AéoBos, in a passage in Alian and 
Suidas a mistake for AéBedos, 374. 

Letters of the alphabet: see Alphabet. 

Leucon and his ass, 47, 52. 

‘Aednos, false reading in Hesychius for 
ZdAevios, 387. 

Liberalia Trina, 2838, 349. 

Libra, libella, its metal and value, ii. 
53; the same as the as, ii. 53, 73. 

Alrpa, 889; ii. 59-64; whose money, 
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ii. 47—49, 60, 61; its value, ii. 
53, 56, 60, 68, 69; its metal, ii. 
53, 56. 

Livy quoted, ii. 46, 47. 

Locrians of Italy, laws of, 376—3898; 
origin of these, 379; the first laws 
that were written, 380; a remark- 
able law of, 881; only one new law 
made by them in cc. years, $81; 
what this was, 384; their good go- 
vernment, 384, 385; species of 
money in use among them, 389; 
had neither the 8paxy nor dPords, 
389; their language, 394—398 ; 
their songs called po:xixol, 398. 

Adyos el3wrov tév Epywy, whose say- 
ing, 245. 

Adyos tpyou oxic, 242-246 ; explained, 
242; when and by whom first used, 
242—246, 

Adyos épyod alin, a mistake, 244. 

Togotnetts Symeon Metaphrastus, age 
of, 94. 

Aoxpixdy dopa, a Locrian song, an ex- 
ample of, corrected and explained, 
397, 398. 

Lucian, the Epistles of Phalaris as- 
cribed by some to him, 90; quoted, 
170; his story of an embassy from 
Phalaris to Delphi, ii. 107—109; his . 
Dialogues of the Dead, ii. 107; the 
Epistles unknown to, or suspected 
by him, ii. 101, 107, 108, 

Lucian’s ass, 53. 

Lucretius quoted, 61, 267. 

Lycon of Troas, a peripatetic, a wrest- 
ler in the Ilian games, 121. 

Lycurgus quoted, ii. 94. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos, 128. 

Lynceus Samius quoted and explained, 
185. 

Lysias the orator, age of, 409; ii. 4; 
quoted, ii. 4, 5, 6; corrected, ii. 5; 
the best pattern of the Attic tongue 
fashionable in his time, ii. 8; his 
oration against Theomnestus, when 
made, ii. 4, 5. 

Lysinus, a tragic poet of the name 
never heard of, 274, 275. 

Lysis, two Pythagoreans of this name, 
144; the scholar to Pythagoras not 
the preceptor to Epaminondas, 
142—144, 


Macrobius corrected and explained, 
174. 

Meno, 160. 

Maxapirns, import of, 94. 
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Malalas Johannes corrected, 323. 

Mamertines of Messana, 160, 162. 

Manilius the Roman poet, character 
of, 81. 

Mantinea, battle of, when fought, 142. 

ara battle of, when fought, 125, 
$17. 

Marmora Oxon. : see Arundel Marble. 

Maronites of Mount Libanus, their 
language, ii. 12. 

Mnter duaprdves, Seov, origin of this 

saying, 11. 119, 120. 

MySicd @al8erves, probably a mistake 
for My8ixd Agepleros, 328. 

MeAéra: of the sophists, 355. 

Médanres, Médrros, 845. 

Meletus the tragic poet, 344, 345. 

Melessus the philosopher, acquainted 
with Themistocles, 323. 

Mos and pedgdia, signification of, 
ii. 81; wéAos different from dAcyeior, 
ii, 92—95. 

Menagius, his character of L. Castel- 
vetro, 66 ; distrusts the Epistles, 90. 

Menenius Agrippa, his poverty, ii. 
92. 


More, im of, 182. 
Messana, Messenians: see Zancle, 


Zancleans. 

Merdopacis, 94. 

Metasthenes, a forgery, 88. 

Metelli, the, quoted, 277. 

Meursius mistakes Scaliger’s ’OAvp- 
aidBwv “Avaypaph for an ancient 
piece, 215, 329; his false correc- 
tions in consequence, 329, 330. 

Micythus, 216. 

Mien of a face, the phrase defended, 
62, 63. 

Milesian cloths, 389, 390. 

Milesians and Samians take Zancle, 
205; are driven out by Anaxilas, 
205, 211, 218. 

Mileton, Miletum, mistakes for Mile- 
tus, 59. 

Mashrov Gawois, the taking of Mile- 
tus, title of a tragedy of Phrynichus, 
for which he was fined 1000 drachms, 
304, 308, 314. 

rr when sacked by the Persians, 

Miltiades, when archon, 205; threat 
of Croesus respecting, 225—282. 

Mina, Attic, value of, 400; ii. 34, 44; 
division of, ii. 38, 89; no such name 
or sum in Sicily or the Doric colo- 
nies of Italy, ii. 39. 

Minos, king of Crete, not introduced 
into the old tragedy, 325; not the 
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interlocutor in Plato's dialogue of 
that name, 326, 327. 


Misorbpavyvos, 855. 


Moduaexes, 1383. 
M cas, an epigram of, quoted, ii. 95. 
sv, false reading in Suidas for 


Money, scarce at Athens in the time 
of the tragedians, 399; public, not 
the custom in Phalaris’s time for 
princes to set their images thereon, 
161; by whom first coined at Rome, 
ii. 73; why authors in Attic, or the 
common dialect, reduce the sums of 
money of any country to the Attic 
account, ii. 46, 47; ancient histo- 
rians expressed themselves in round 
_ Not aiming at perfect accuracy, 
ii. 68. 

Mosxol, porxedrpiat, ii. 23. 

Mdoxos, a calf, the prize of harping, 
348, 349. 

Moschus the poet, dialect in which he 
wrote, 355 ; quoted, ii. 95. 

sea license in the use of the word, 
ii. 19. 

Mucianus, Licinius, imposed upon by 
; — letter of Sarpedon’s, 1i. 128, 

29. 

Mumpsimus, absurd blunder for sump- 
simus, 58, 59. 

Muretus, his forged iambics, 91. 

Mv@o: xal wdé6n, by whom first brought 
on the stage, 321. 


Mupidudopos, meaning of, ii. 75. 


N. 

N before M, B, II, or #, changed into M 
in ancient writing, ii. 63 ; in modern 
Greek pronounced like M in those 
cases, ibid. 

Nevius, the first Latin poet who used 
Saturnian verse, 277; corrected, 
ibid. 

Naogeorgus, his Latin version of Pha- 
laris, ii. 15, 16. 

Naxians, the inhabitants of Naxos, 
afterwards called Tauromenites, 
232—239. 

Naxos, 282—242; by whom founded, 
239 ; when and by whom destroyed, 
239, 240. 

Neapolitan talent, ii. 54, 

Nearchus, tyrant of Velia, age of, 241. 

Negoce, the word defended, 54. 

Neoculrevra ypduyara, 282. 

Nestorean cup, a particular cup de- 
scribed by Homer, 175; no sort of 
cups 80 called, ibid. 
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Neoropls, a word only of gramma- 
rians, 175 

Neupidas éxew, a corrupt reading, 295. 

Nicander, an epic poet, 418. 

Nicocles the Syracusian, his applica- 
tion for a poem from Stesichorus 
an improbable story, ii. 80, 81, 89. 

Nohoipa era and vorhopia evra, false 
readings in an epigram of Diosco- 
rides, 281, 282. 

Nominative without a verb, or instead 
an oblique case, Attic solecisms, 

63. 

Noppdds, a law-singer, 414, 416. 

Nonnus the poet, character of, 95. 

Nonnus the commentator on Greg. 
Naz. not Nonnus the poet, 95; his 
mistakes, 95, 96; the same com- 
mentary attributed to one Maximus, 
96 


Nonuncium, not a legitimate word, 
ii. 66. 

Nossis the poetess, a Locrian, 394-396 ; 
epigrams of, corrected and explained, 
395—397; her dialect, ibid.; her 
age, 396; her mother, daughter, 
396, 397. 

Néeros of Stesichorus, 165. 

Nodupos, 389 ; ii. 64, 65; whose money, 
ii, 50; a word of Greek origin, 1i. 
64; its derivation, ii. 50; its value, 
ii. 35, 53, 64, 68, 69; its metal, 
ii. 36, 53, 75; Tarentine, its im- 
press, li. 64, 75. 

Numa, age of, 127; some writings of 
his said to have lain in a stone coffin 
for 490 years, ii. 112, 118; various 
accounts as to their number, ii. 113; 
the story examined and refuted, 
bid. 

Nummus, Roman, value of, 11. 53, 69; 
why called sestertius, ibid.; of what 
metal, ii. 58, 76; when first coined, 
ibid. 


"OBoAds, not in use among the Dorian 
Greeks of Sicily and Italy, 389; 
Attic, value of, 387; ii. 68; gi- 
nean, value of, 887; ii. 68; Attic 
and /Eginean, their proportion to 
each other, ii. 68 

Ocellus Lucanus, 151; his De Natura 
Universi, in what dialect originally 
written, 423—427. 

Octans, ii. 70, 72, 73; not used of 
money, ii. 73. 

Octavia, not a play of Seneca’s, 203. 

Octussis, not a coin, but a sum, ii. 76. 
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Olxjos for Cepdrovros, ii. 6; a doubly 
Ionic form, ii. 7. 

“OAcbpoy eipe, 267—270. 

Olympiodorus quoted, 143, 393. 

Oy never changed into ay in the geni- 
tive plural of the third declension 
by the Dorians, 36. 

One as good as a multitude, the phrase 
defended and illustrated, 177, 178. 
Oppian, his use of antiquated words, 
ii, 13; not understood by the vulgar 

in his own town, idid. 

"Opxnerixol, some poets why so called, 
284, 312. 

’"Opxnormwrépa, the first poetry of 
the stage so characterised, 312. 

Orchomenians, advised by the oracle 
to fetch the bones of Hesiod, ti. 86. 

’Oppavia, import of, ii. 102, 109. 

Orpheus, poems said to have been 
orged by Pythagoras in his name, 
86 ; an epic poet, 418. 

Obdty xpds Toy Ardvucov, 286, 293. 

Otryela, 389, ii. 67—73; its deriva- 
tion, ii. 50; whose money, ii. 50; 
its metal, ii, 53. 

Ovid quoted, 234, 240; explained, 
and mistakes in the Oxford edition 
of, exposed, 44, 45 ; his love-letters, 
83; instances of prolepsis from, 
234; his authority defended, 241; 
Scholiast on, quoted, 240. 

Our, the word, great license in the 
use of, 25, 46. 


P. 

Mayeia 8paxuh, 886—3889. 

Peeon instead of dactyl, 11. 59. 

Taidas, false’ reading in Pollux for 
wédas, ii. 60. 

NafSwy épacral, waidepacral, import 
of, ii. 2, 20—25. 

Palm-tree, lopping fatal to the, 226, 
231. 


Palmerius, his emendation of the 
Arundel Marble rejected, 258, 259. 
Pamphilus the Alexandrian quoted 
and explained, 171. 
flavaOhvaia, when celebrated, 283. 
TlapdéBaois, the part of a play so called, 
255; measures used therein, ibid. 
Parmenides, an epic poet, 418. 
Paterculus, Velleius, when and by 
whom first quoted, ii. 102. 
Pausanias, his account of Anaxilas 
and Messana refuted, 205—224. 
Pearson, Bishop, a mistake of, ti. 29, 
30; his emendation of a saying of 
Hierocles corrected, ii. 117. 
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Melpas Sevrépas Aafeiy, not true Greek, 
416 


Pelopidas, his application to Phalaris 
for a poem from Stesichorus, ii. 
78, 89. 

Ilevyraeria, what meant by it, 132. 

Sleyryxovrddutpoy, ii. 57—59; whose 
money, ii. 50; by whom coined, ii. 
47, 57; its value, ii. 47, 53, 57, 68, 
74; its metal, ii. 53. 

Mevrotyxioy, 65, 66; called by the La- 
tins quincunx, ii. 65; its value, ii. 
53, 65, 71; its metal, ii. 53, 65. 

Tlepacpudvws, afterwards gavepis, im- 
port of, ii. 6. 

Perfect tense of verbs, formation of a 
Doric present from, 397. 

Periander of Corinth, age of, 102. 

Perictyone, a Pythagorean, the frag- 
ments of her writings forgeries, 421, 
422. 

Perillus, inventor of the brazen bull, 
266, 269; the first who suffered in 
it, ii. 39. 

Tleporxots, false reading for @uvgixois, 
419. 

Petavius mistaken, 330. 

Petronius Arbiter, the Belgrade sup- 
plement to, a forgery, 84, 88. 

Tetan, 231. 

Netans rpéwov xéwrev, 226, 232. 

Pheedon, when archon, 328, 329. 

Pheedrus, when and by whom first men- 
tioned, ii. 102. 

éalevos, corrupt reading for’ Agpeyplevos, 
329. 


Phalaris tyrant of Agrigentum, age 
of, 97—154, 155,171, 205, 225, 243, 
248, 275, 296, 303; a Sicilian born, 
357, 364—371; ii. 101; contem- 
porary with Pythagoras, 98, 99, 233; 
with Solon, ii. 4, 31; with Servius 
Tullius, ii. 73; said to have been 
the first tyrant in the world, 102; 
when and by whom deposed, 103, 
105, 114, 116; extent of his domi- 
nion, ii. 90; only a publican before 
he usurped the tyranny, ii. 91; his 
friendship with Stesichorus a fic- 
tion, 11. 82, 83, 96—100; so his con- 
versation with Abaris, ii. 109; a 
tradition that he ate his own son, 
106; his Bull, story of, examined, 
ii. 104; himself, his mother, and 
his friends burnt in it, 240—242, 
365; ii. 102. 

Phalaris, Epistles of, a forgery, 
89—ii. 129; high character of them 
by Sir Wm. Temple, 77; the work 
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of some sophist, 89; many deceived 
by them, idid.; ancients by whom 
mentioned, 89, 92; moderns by 
whom espoused, 89, 90; moderns 
by whom distrusted, 90; ascribed 
by some to Lucian, édid.; proofs 
of their spuriousness from their vio- 
lation of chronology, 154—354; ii. 
114—-120; in speaking of Phintia, 
154—164; of Alesa, 164—169; 
of Thericlean cups, 169—204; of 
the Zancleans and Messenians, 
204—225; in using Herodotus’s 
phrase, wlrvos Sixny exrplpes, 
225—232; in speaking of the Tau- 
romenites, 2832—-242; in using De- 
mocritus’s phrase, Adyos Epyou oxida, 
242246 ; Euripides’s phrase, d0d- 
varoy épyhv, &c. 246—266 ; and 
Pindar’s and Callimachus’s phrases, 
Salpucv Erepos, AcOpov cbpe, 266-—270 ; 
in calling Pythagoras giAdcodos, 
270—274; in speaking of tragedy, 
274—354; in using the words apdé- 
void, orotxeia, in the Platonic sense, 
and the Pythagorical expression, 
Gppovla rou xdopov, ii. 115—118; in 
quoting the saying, undty auaprd- 
vey, Geov, ii. 118—120; proofs of 
their spuriousness from their lan- 
, 3865—ii. 78; in Phalaris 

writing Attic, 355—430; and that 
the new Attic, ii. 1—31; proofs of 
their spuriousness in reckoning 
money according to the Attic ac- 
count, 11. 31—78; proofs of their 
spuriousness from the improbabi- 
lity, absurdity, inconsistency, &c. of 
their matter, ii. 78—100, 120—1235 ; 
from their late appearance, being un- 
known to the ancients, ii. 100—114, 
125—129. 

Phalarism, 25. 

Phavorinus quoted, ii. 115. 

Pherecydes, preceptor to Pythagoras, 
124; age of, 126. 

SidAtov xpvcoiy, ii. 122. 

Philargyrius quoted, 340. 

Philip of Macedon, age of, 144; his 
golden cup, ii, 122. 

@:Adcopos, philosopher, 270—274; 
the word, when and by whom first 
used, 271. 

Philostratus, his style, 8362; solecisms 
of, 363. 

Philoxenus, his Glossary quoted, 258. 

Phintia, Phintis, 154—164; a town in 
Sicily, 154; when and by whom 
built, 155; not two towns of that 
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name, 157; why called both mari- 

’ time and inland, 157—159; the re- 
aidue of the Geloans transplanted 

- thither, 162. 

Phintians, 154—163; the same people 
with the Geloans, 162. 

Phintias tyrant of Agrigentum, 155; 
age of, 160, 161; built the town 
Phintia, 155, 161, 162; for the 
residue of the Geloans, 162. 

Sreypo, 291. 

Phoceans plunder the temple of 
Delphi, ii. 121. 

darf, xpiicba Ti warpgq, what meant 
thereby in Jamblichus, 425. 

Phormus, more correctly Phormis, 
the Syracusian, mentioned as one of 
the inventors of comedy, 251; an 
officer in the service of Gelo, 217, 
258. 

Photius suspects the Epistles, 92; 
author in, corrected, 422; quoted, 

ii. 60, 68. 

Phraortes, time of his reign, 101. 

Phrynichus the tragic poet, age of, 
297, 804—-306 ; scholar of Thespis, 
285, 3801; called édpxynerimds, 284, 
812—317 ; celebrated for his songs, 
811; one of the first to intro- 
duce the new and serious tragedy, 
294, 321; the first that made wo- 
men its subject, 291, 300; when 
he first wrote, 302, 321; the goat 
no longer the prize of tragedy in his 
epoch, 301; his victory, 305; fined 
for his MiaAfrouv Gawors, 304, 314; 
period between his first and last 
plays, 807; quoted, 305, 317; not 
two tragedians of this name, 
807—317. 

Phrynicbus the Athenian general, 309, 
310 


Phrynichus the comic poet, 308, 309. 

évoide, its first syllable long, 417. 

Physicians, how hired and remune- 
rated in the age of Phalaris, ii. 128, 
124. 

Pindar, age of, 116; quoted, 61, 266, 
348, 384; explained, ii. 98,99; got 
his livelihood by the Muses, ii. 81 ; 
his character of Phalaris, i. 82; 
the Epistles unknown to him, ii. 
101; Scholiast on, quoted, 214; 
eorrected, 216, 216. 

Milvagk wruxrds, what meant thereby, 
ii. 127, 128. 


Pine-tree, lopping fatal to, 225, 226, 
- 231 


Iltos, a Doric word, ii. 65. 
VOL. II. 
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Pisistratus tyrant of Athens, when he 
usurped the government, 103, 820; 
story of his wounding himself, 820, 
$21; his sons, when expelled, 832, 

Pitch-tree, lopping fatal to, 226, 231. 

Pittacus tyrant of Lesbos, age of, 102. 

Iirvos Slxny éxrpiBe»w, whose saying, 
225—232. 

Plato quoted, 61, 95, 125, 285, 289, 
885; ii. 22, 116; explained, 125, 
826; saying of, 245; age of, 146, 
149; a disciple of Archytas, 148, 
149; a wrestler at the Isthmian 
games, 121; his statement respect- 
ing the age of tragedy given by him 
as a paradox, 285, 825; the Epistles 
unknown to him, ii. 101; his usage 
of the words xpévoa, ororxeior, li. 
115, 116. 

Plato the comedian quoted, 280. 

Plays, first subject of, 293; at first 
carried about the villages in carts, 
258 ; of the old and middle comedy, 
number of, 248. 

TIAHKrT poy, wAhoow, 816. 

Pliny quoted, 223, 231, 232; ii. 127, 
128; corrected, ii. 128; mistaken 
in making Thericles a turner, 169. 

Plural, use of, for the singular, a li- 
cense familiar in languages, 24, 25, 
45, 46. 

Plutarch quoted, 124, 172, 182, 186, 
242, 244, 259, 820, 386, 372, 392, 
418; ii. 21, 22, 47; corrected, 216, 
528 ; explained, 330; censured, 321, 
322; imposed upon by Heraclides 
Ponticus, 294. 

MoSoxden, afterwards téAoy, import of, 
ii. 5. 

sacar hi afterwards Badifew, import 
of, ii. 6. 

Politianus ascribes the Epistles to Lu- 
cian, 90. 

TleAAG xawd rob woAduov, 232. 

Pollux, Julius, quoted, 172, 186, 387 ; 
ii. 60, 61, 69; corrected, 295, 315; 
ii. 85, 37, 50, 60, 65, 67; imposed 
upon by Heraclides Ponticus, 295 ; 
explained and defended, ii. 35—40. 

Polybius quoted, ii. 87, 104; age of, 
ii. 105; defends the story of Phala- 
ris’s Bull, ii. 104, 105; the Epistles 
unknown in his time, ii. 105. 

Polyclitus, 169, ii. 32; story of his 
rich reward from Phalaris absurd, 
li. 120—125. 

Polycrates tyrant of Samos, age of, 
128, 129; his father, 129. 

Topwretey and rire import of, 335. 

D 
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ss a false reading for spdvess, ii. 
11 


Tidpros éy weucl, import of, ii. 21. 

Porphyry quoted, 360, 422. 

retl, Doric for wpds, 397. 

Tlor¢xe, formation of, 397. 

Tip for warp, ii. 20. 

Pratinas, his plays, 294; why called 
dpxnorixds, 312. 

Proclus quoted, 385; corrected and 
explained, ii. 116, 

éra, 57. 

Tipo8iSe:, 70; import of, ii. 25—31. 

Prolepsis, use of, 234, 339. 

Tipdvoia, Divine Providence, first used 
by Plato in this sense, ii. 115, 116. 

Protagoras, a lawgiver to the Thu- 
rians, at first a ig are 

Tlpor, , import of, in New Attic, ii. 
2, yiate: a the sense of exhort- 
ing never takes a dative after it, 
ii. 14. 

Proverbial gnome mostly borrowed 
from the stage, 247. 

Proverbs, Greek and Latin, the use of 
them defended, 55, 56. 

Psaumis, when victor at the Olympic 
games, 215. 

Yevdopapriper, false reading for pevdo- 
paprupey, 408. 

rickseu import of, 314. 

Ptolemy quoted, ii. 87. 

Pugillares, ii. 127. 

Pyrrhichists, 400. 

Pythagoras, age of, 98, 114-151; a 
native of Samos, 426; table exhi- 
biting a view of his life, 117, 118; 
to whom scholar, 124; his #A:eda 
or dap, 117, 122—124; this, why 

ostdated by ecclesiastical writers, 
133 ; when first in Italy, 117, 126— 
186, 882; in Sicily, 116; his victory 
at Olympia rvypy, 117—119; the 
first that boxed éyréyyws, 121; why 
called xophrns, 120; his stay in 
Egypt, 185, 136; his marriage with 
Theano, 132; hissons, 183; his death, 
118, 186— 151; contemporary with 
Phalaris, 99, 238; ii. 97; not with 
Numa, 127 ; not concerned in depos- 
ing Phalaris, 114; stories respecting 
him, 1380, 238, 234; his advice to 
his scholars, 181; their devotion to 
him, 379; their number at Cro- 
tona, 188; had no society of scho- 
lars in Italy after Cylon’s conspi- 
racy, 117; his followers almost all 
destroyed then, ibid.; the first who 
called himself g:Adcogos, 271; and 
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the world xéepes, 391; ii. 118; his 
division of a man’s life, 124, 137; 
said to have forged in the 
name of Orpheus, 86; not the au- 
thor of the Golden Verses, 426; 


epistle ascribed to him, a forgery, 
ibid, 


she Rheginus, a statuary, age 

of, 221. 

Pythagorean sect, continuance of, and 
succession in, after ras’s 
death, 145—151 ; excluded all epic 

ts, 426; its decay, to what at- 
tributed, 361; age of the last of, 
145, 421. 


 Pythangelus, 279. 


Pytharatus, when archon, 122. 

Python of Astypalea, said in the 
Epistles to have poisoned Phalaris’s 
wife, ii. 79, 80, 88. 


2 
Quadrans, Roman, its value, ii. 53, 
69-—71; its metal, ii. 53. 
Quincunx, its metal and value, ii. 53, 
65. 


Quinquessis, not a coin, but a sum, 
ii. 76. 


R. 


Rhegians, how long under the v- 
ranny of Anaxilas, 223; with the 
Zancleans drive his sons out of 
Messana, 222, 228; their govern- 
ment and laws, 407; reduce the 
weight of their brass litre, ii. 57. 

Rhegian talent, ii. 54. 

Romans, the, recoin and enhance 
the value of their brass money, ii. 
41; the metal and value of their 
coins, ii. 58; had no such sum as 
talent, ii. 55; took their names and 
species of money from the Dorians 
of Sicily and Italy, ii. 73. 

Roman language, its changes, and 
their cause, ii. 10. 

Rubenius, Albertus, his MS. treatise 
on Th. Mallius, 27—40. 


8. 

Salmasius, character of, defended, 65 ; 
his false corrections of Epicharmus, 
ii. 62, 63; mistakes of, ii. 70, 71. 

Sannyrion the comic poet, 343, 344, 
oat date of his play called Danaé, 

Sa me a poetess, a native of Les- 
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dpa, false reading for Alodpa, 422. 

Sardes, when burnt, 109. 

Sarpedon, pretended letter of, ii. 128, 
129. 


Satira, the Roman, nature of, 334; 
when first abusive, ibid.; what it 
somewhat resembled among the 
Greeks, ibid. 

Saturnian verse, 276—278; called 
also Archilochian, 278; found in 
what Greek authors, 277 ; by whom 
first used among the Latins, 277; 
eoumplee of, 276, 277; its inventor, 

8. 


Satyrica, the Greek, nature of, 334 ;- 


not to be confounded with the Ro- 
man satira, ibid. 

Scaliger, Jos., character of, defended, 
65; his opinion of Manilius, 81; 
deceived by some forged iambics 
of Muretus, 91; his violation of 
anapeestic measures, 190, 203; mis- 
takes of, 264, 265, 329; ii. 72; his 
'OAupmiddwv *Avaypadh mistaken 
for an ancient piece, 264, 329; this 
quoted, 329; an opinion of his de- 
fended, ii. 70—72. 

Scaliger, Jul., quoted, 327. 

Scaurus, /Emilius, his argument 
against Varius Sucronensis, 12, 52. 

Scipio, story of, 365; brazen bull 
found by him in Carthage, supposed 
by some to have been Phalaris’s 
Bull, ii. 105, 108. 

Scylax, corruption of the present copy 
of, 369; quoted, 374. 

Scymnus Chius quoted, 359, 380, 405, 
410. 


Scythes tyrant of the Zancleans, 211. 

Selden, Mr., deceived by the spurious 
Epistles, 89; his false readings of 
the Arundel Marble, 256, 257, 281, 
290, 298, 302. 

ZeAcuxidSas, from nom. sing. in ts, not 
wns, 186. 

Semel atque iterum, import of, 197. 

Semissis, sembella, its metal and value, 
ii. 53. 

. Seneca the tragedian, his structure of 
anapeestic verse, 190, 203; no tri- 
brach or cretic found at the end 

- thereof in his genuine plays, 202; 
a trochee when admitted there, ibid. ; 
quoted, 196, 202, 203; explained, 
197 ; his neglect of synalepha, 203. 

Septuagint, the, quoted, ii. 18, 29; its 
Hebraisms, 11. 18. 

Septuennio, false reading for sept- 
uncio, ii. 66. 
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Septunx, derivation of, ii. 66. 

Servius quoted, 277. 

Servius Tullius, age of, ii. 78; first 
coined money at Rome, ibid.; his 
‘classification of the Roman citizens, 
ii. 46. 

Sestertius, ii. 86, 58. 

Sextans, its value, ii. 53, 69, 70, 73; 
its metal, ii. 53. 

Sextantarii asses, ii. 66. 

Sherburn, Sir Edward, his Manilius, 
27; his loan of books and papers 
to Dr. Bentley, 27—~40. 

2, termination of dat. plur., length of, 
before consonants, 191, 192. 

Sibylline Oracles a forgery, 83. 

Sicilian money, ii. 31—78; table of, 
giving its metal and value, ii. 53. 

Sicily, language of, 355; ancient me- 
dals of, 356; whence colonised, 
ibid. 

Sicyonians, pretended inventors of 
tragedy, 332. 

Sigonius, his forged essay De Conso- 
atione, 84. 

Silli, their resemblance to the Roman 
satira, 334. 

Simonides the lyric poet, age of, 
107—112, 214, 248, 292; a native 
of Ceos, 373; quoted, 108, 110, 111, 
218, 245; ii. 58; corrected, 347; 
ii. 59; said to have invented the art 
of memory, 109, 111; certain letters 
of the alphabet invented by him, 292; 
ii. 7; story of, 218; his victories by 
dithyrambs, 347 ; got his livelihood 
by the Muses, ii. 81; a friend of 
Hiero and Pausaniazs, ii. 83. 

Simplicius quoted, 419. 

Smyrna, marble of, quoted, i1. 63. 

Solecisms, Attic, affected by the so- 
phists, 355, 362; definition and ex- 
amples of, 363. 


‘Solinus, mistake of, 184; quoted, 2382. 


Solon, when archon, 103, 319, 380; 
ii. 5; prohibits the acting of plays, 
818; when he conversed with Cre- 
sus, 320, 321; his friendship with 
Croesus, ii. 83 ; his death, 820; say- 
ings of, 49, 245, 321; laws of, writ- 
ten on wooden tables, 414; these 
quoted, 11.5; their language, 428 ; 
il. 5—8 ; obsolete words found there- 
in, ii. 5, 6; only eighteen Greek 
letters in his time, ii. 7; his Kdp- 
Bes, ibid. 

Son, license in the use of the word, 
ii, 19, 


‘Sophists, their habit of making coun- 
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terfeit speeches, &c. 83; affect Attic 
solecisms, 355, 362. 

Xogl(ew, to make wise, when first used 
in this sense, ii. 29. 

Sophocles quoted, 130, 194, 195, 270; 
corrected: 199, 200; age of, 399; 
his victory over A®echylus, 331; 
added a third actor, 300; aspired 
after the sublime character, 343; 
period between his first and last 
plays, 806. 

ZopdxAcios, its formation, 172, 

Sophron, language of, 355; quoted, 
i. 60. 


Spanhemius, Ezekiel, his character of 
Dr. Bentley, 50, 51. 

Spartans buy gold of Croesus to gild 
the face of Apollo’s statue, ii. 121. 
Xoayaioww, obsolete form for epayais, 

ii. 6. 

Stanley, Mr., his correction of an 
Sparen of Dioscorides, 282. 

Zrdoimoy, its change of signification, 
ii. 6. 

Zrarhp, not a Sicilian word, ii. 63. 

Stephanus Byzantinus quoted, 411; 
corrected, 413. 

Stephanus, Henr., his testimony of L. 
Castelvetro, 66. 

Stesichorus, a melic or lyric poet, ii. 
81; his age, 98, 106—113, 164; 
his language, 355 ; his fable of the 
horse and stag, 106; ii. 92; places 
of his birth and death, ii. 78; got 
his livelihood by the Muses, ii. 81 ; 
his motive for going to Greece, ii. 
92; story of his poem on the wife of 
Nicocles, ii. 80, 81; of the contest 
for his ashes, ii. 78, 79, 84—86; 
his statue extant at Himera in the 

_ time of Cicero, ii. 79; his friend- 
ship with Phalaris a fiction, ii, 82, 
83, 96—100. 

Stesimbrotus defended, 322. 

Stipendiarii, import of, in Pliny, 228. 

Stobeus deceived by the spurious Pha- 
laris, 89, 91; quoted, 391, 392, 398, 
416, 417, 422; corrected, 372, 393, 
406,417 ; Zaleucus’s proémium there 
a forgery, 391—398; Charondas’s 
proémium there a forgery, 398—417. 

Zrosxetoy, element, first used by Plato 
in this sense, ii. 115, 116. 

Strabo quoted, 358, 374, 384, 414. 

Stratonicus the musician, story of, 
254. 

Style, arguments drawn from, their 
force, 91. ; 

Suidas quoted, 38, 98, 102, 105, 182, 
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411; ii. 68; corrected, 244, 274, 
288, 353, 374, 412; ii. 54, 59; cen- 
sured, 286, 308—313, 413; age of, 
93, 94; deceived by the spurious 
Phalaris, 89. 

Sun, the, fabulous tradition respecting 
his cup, 174 

Superbus, of, 134. 

Susarion, his pretensions to the in- 
vention of comedy, 249, 251—261 ; 
his plays only extemporal farces, 
not written, 251, 253; did not 
bring comedy into Athens, 257 ; 
did not erect a stage there, ibid. ; 
why called an Icarian, ibid.; the 
prize he contended for, 259, 260, 
353; his age, 260, 261, 341; a dis- 
tinct poet from Sannyrion, 260, 261; 
in his epoch the first rise of comedy, 
849; five supposed iambics of his 
quoted and corrected, 253, 254; 
these not part ofa play, 255, 256. 

Sybaris, war of, with Crotona, 138; 
when destroyed, ibid. 

Sybarites afterwards called Thurians, 
405, 409, 410; laws used by them, 
405. 

Symmachus, victor at Olympia, 220; 
age of, 221. 

sr a examples of neglect of, 

03. 


Syracuse, language of, 356. 

Syracusan talent, ii. 54. 

Syriac language, its long duration un- 
changed, 11.12; cause thereof, ibid. ; 
said to be yet spoken, ibid. 


T. 
Ta é ayuatwy, origin of this proverb, 
335. 
Tabelle, ii. 127. 
Tabule triumphales quoted, 278. 
TdAavroy, ii. 53 —57. 
TdAas, quantity of last syllable of, 
195. 


Talent, what originally meant by the 
word, ii. 56; talent of silver and 
talent of brass of the same value, 
ii. 49; great, what meant thereby, 
ii. 65; Sicilian, ii. 53—57; not a 
coin, but a sum, ii. 49, 75; its divi- 
sion, ii. 39; its value, ii. 32, 35, 36, 
40, 48, 53; its metal, ii. 53; two 
sorts thereof, ii. 86, 40; Attic, its 
value, ii. 34; its division, ii. 38, 39; 
Attic, Sicilian, which meant in the 
Epistles, ii. 33, 84,51; Neapolitan, 

. Syracusan, Rhegian, values of, ii. 
54; the Neapolitan the same with 
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the old, and the Syracusan the 
same with the Jater Sicilian talent, 

. ibid. 

i {viov, Taparrivoy, Tapayriw{dioy, 

91. 

Tarentines, their cloths, 390, 391. 

Tas Spvyev éxroyas explained, 95. 

Tatian quoted, 128; ii. 125. 

Tauromenites, called Naxians in the 
days of Phalaris, 282; medals of, 239. 

Taurominium, a city of Sicily, 
232—242 ; formerly called Naxos, 
282, 2389; when and by whom built, 

_ 18, 233, 285, 236, 239; origin of 
the name, 233; its situation, ibid. ; 

. mentioned in Phalaris’s Epistles 
many generations before it was 
heard of, 235. 

Taurominium, Tauromenium, how 
written, 57, 58. 

Taurominius, the river Onabala, when 
first so called, 238. 

Tavpos, a bull, prize of the dithyramb, 
347—3849. 

Taurus the Platonic philosopher, a 
saying which he used to repeat, 
ii, 117. 

Tdéts, 391, 392, 

TeAcBodn, a false reading, 150. 

Telemachus deposed Phalaris, 103, 
105, 118, 114, 317 ; his descendants, 

_ 108, 104, 318. 

Temple, Sir Wm., his opinion of the 
Epistles of Phalaris, 22, 77; his 
use of Delphos for Delphi, 58. 

Terence quoted, 47, 55,61, 246; ii. 19. 

Terillus tyrant of Himera, 212. 
eruncius, its metal and value, ti. 53. 

Testament, New, Greek of, quoted, ii. 
18, 29. 

Terpdevra, mistake for Tpdevra, 138. 

Tetrans, ii. 70, 72, 73. 

Terpas, ii. 66, 67; whose money, ii. 
50; its value, ij. 58, 69—71, 73; its 

. metal, ii. 53. 

Thales the Milesian, age of, 125; pre- 
ceptor to Pythagoras, 124; nothing 
written by him, 392; a friend of 

. Periander, ii. 83. 

Thales the Cretan, age of, 381, 413, 

Thestetus, epigram of, quoted, 120. 

Theagenides, when archon, 109. 

Themis, or Theomis, mistake for 
Thespis, 323. 

Themistius quoted, ii. 119. 

Themistocles at the charge of a 
tragedy by Phrynichus, 305; ac- 
quainted with Anaxagoras and Me- 
lissus, 323. 


Theocritus quoted, 195 ; ii, 42, 48, 44, 
95; a Sai 45; corrected, ii. 
45; language of, 355; an epic 
418; his Pharmaceutria, 420. a 

Theodemus, ar Eudemus, when archon, 
382. 

Theodoret, his mistake respecting the 
Locrians, 382. 

Theopompus, when archon, 400. 

Theophrastus explained, 170, 406; 
corrected, 406. 

@epas for Oepawalyas, no abbreviation 
of the kind in Greek MSS., ii. 20. 

@jjpes, import of, 171. 

Thericlean cups, 169—-189, 288; whose 
invention, 169; named from the in- 
ventor, 169, 172; cups afterwards 
so called from their shape, 170; 
size of, 184; when in great use at 
Athens, 185. 

@nplxAeos, the word, derivation of, 
171, 172, 173, 181. 

Thericles, inventor of the Thericlean 
cups, 169; a Corinthian potter, 169, 
170; age of, 170, 177—186; not the 
same with the Athenian archon of 
that name, 185, 186. 

Theron tyrant of Agrigentum, age of, 
105, 112; ii. 126; genealogy of, 103, 
104, 318; his victory at Olympia, 105. 

Thersias, or Thersander, the first vic- 
tor at Olympia with the awhyn, 214. 

Theseus, his tomb at Athens, 327 
—331; when built, 831; tragedies 
not acted at, 328—331. 

Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, 250, 
251, 275, 281—296; age of, 251, 
296—324, 393; an Icarian, 257; 
carried his plays about the villages 
in carts, 258, 336; called dpxne- 
Tixds, 284, 312—817 ; his plays all 
satyrical, 294, 295; styled xa@poi, 
353; never had women for their sub- 
ject, 291; plays forged in his name 


by Heraclides, 289—295; the al- 


phabet not completed till after his 
time, 291, 292; his acting hin- 
dered by Solon, 318; date of his 
first play, 296, 297, 303, 304, 321; 
supposed fragments of his quoted, 
291, 294; another fragment, cor- 

__rected, 295. 

@s for Oeds, ii. 20. 

Thucydides quoted, 205, 888 ; not un- 
derstood by the vulgar in the time of 
Oppian, ii. 13. 

ow: import .of, in New Attic, ii. 
2,1 0: a 
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Thurians, when and by whom colo- 
nised, 885, 398, 405, 409, 410; 
when subverted, 385 ; money of, like 
the Attic, 410; their language, idéd. ; 
their misgovernment, 385; their 
lawgiver and laws, 398—417. 

Thurii, when built, 385. 

Timezus, Sicilian historian, in 
which he wrote, ii. 104, 108; denies 
the story of Phalaris’s Bull, ii. 104, 
105, 108. 

Timon, a writer of silli, 334 

Tyas dy ebro: Adyous of the sophists, 


88. 

Tragedy, age of, 274—354; by whom 
invented, 251, 275, 281—296; not 
older than Thespis, 324—354; what 
it arose out of, 260, 325, 332, 340; 
its first form, 250, 284, 288, 321, 
$25, 333; its first prize, 260, 275, 
296, $01, 388, 340, 347, 349, 353, 
854; its first subject, 293, 294; its 
first measures, 249, 250; by whom 
improved, 282, 321; expense and 
furniture of, 399—401; in its in- 
fancy had nothing pompous or orna- 
mental, 393. 

Tragic chorus: see chorus. 

Tpdyos, a Goat, the first prize of tra- 
gedy, 260, 275, 296, 301, 338, $40, 

47, $49, 358, 354; not continued to 
the time of Phrynichus, 301. 

Tpayydia, the word not older than 
wagedy itself, or Thespis, 274, 275, 
337, $88, 340, 393; its derivation, 
275, 338, 340, 354; never means 
comedy, 342, 350, 352; a meta- 
phorical signification of, 393, 394, 
ph this when first used, 398, 399, 

Tressis, not a coin, but a sum, ii. 76. 

Triens, Roman, value of, ii. 53, 69, 70; 
metal of, ii. 53. 

Tpias, ii. 66, 67, 78 ; whose money, ii. 
50; its value, ii. 58, 69, 70; its 
metal, ii. 53. 

Tpla reer false reading for rp:ayra, 
ii. 38. 

Tpitol for rpic@ol, ii. 72. 

Trochaic foot, proper for dancing, 250. 

Tpvyedia, the same as xopydla, 350, 
353; never means tragedy, 342, 
350, 353 ; its derivation, 349, 352—~ 
854. 

Tpvyedds, a less honourable name than 
xopydds, 544. 

Tpvyoxepedia, a false reading, 353. 

ds Pia the prize of comedy, 353, 
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Tynnondas tyrant of Eubes, age of, 
108. 

Tyrants, thirty, date of their usurpa- 
tion and e ion, ii. 4. 

Tzetzes, Joh., quoted and lained, 
96, 97; corrected, 347; deceived 
by the spurious Phalaris, 89. 


U. 
Uncia, its metal and value, ii. 53. 


V. 

Valerius Maximus, mistake of, 241. 

Valesius, Hen., his false emendation 
of Dionysius Hal., 126. 

Velia, an Tonic colony of the Pho- 
ceans, 875, 376. 

Vibius Sequester corrected, 238. 

Virgil quoted, 157, 171, 198, 227, 268, 
$26; ii. 17; explained, 335 ; exam- 
ples from, of prolepsis, 234; of ne- 
glect of synalepha, 203. 

ae quoted, 398; explained, ii. 

2, 738. 

Vizzanius, his edition of Ocellus Lu- 
canus, 423—-428 ; preface of, quoted, 
424; his interpretation of a passage 
of Jamblichus, 424, 425. 

oe Ger., mistakes of, 286—288, 
$27. 


W. 

We, the frequent use of, for I, 25, 46. 

Wolfius, a mistake of, 94. 

Wotton, Mr., his testimony that the 
Dissertation was written at his re- 
quest, 6; his censure of Sir Wm. 
Temple defended, 58; address to, 
why omitted in second edition, 79. 


X. 

Xenocles the tragic poet, authors who 
mention him, 279, 280; his victory 
over Euripides accounted for, 279 ; 
plays of, 279, 280. 

Xenocrates, when victor at the Py- 
thian games, 105, 112. 

Xenophanes, a writer of silli, 384; an 
epic poet, 418. 

Xenophilus, age of, 145; the last Py- 
thagorean, 146, 421. 

Xerxes, his expedition, date of, 305; 
ii. 125 ; said to have eaten his mo- 
ther Atossa, ii. 125. 


Z. 
Za’ypaios, a barbarism for Zaypeds, 96. 
Zaleucus the Locrian lawgiver, his ex- 
istence doubted, 376, 377; age of, 
380, 381; no Pythagorean, 376, 379, 


we 
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880—3888; his book of laws a for- 
gery, 376—-398. 


Zancle, the earlier name of Messana, 


204; when and by whom first called 
Messana, 205, 207, 208, 210, 222; 
no example of its being called so 
before the age of Anaxilas, 218; no 
colony of the Messenians of Pelo- 
ponnesus settled there, 222. 


Zancleans, 204—225; dispossessed 


of their city by the Samians and 
Milesians, 205, 210; these again 
driven out by Anaxilas, 205, 211, 
218; no proof of a people bearin 

this name after Zancle was calle 

Messana, 220, 224. 


Zimisces the emperor, age of, 93. 
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THEMISTOCLES, SOCRATES, EURIPIDES, AND ON 
THE FABLES OF ZSOP. 





ZEviay, his self-contradiction, ii. 185, 
186. 

ZEschines entertained at the court of 
Dionysius, ii. 204, 205. 

ZEsop, whether he left any written 
fables behind him, ii. 228 ; no Greek 


actor of that name in the time of | 


Aristophanes, ii. 224; whose slave, 
ii. 233, 284; his conversation with 
Creesus, ii. 283; place of his death, 
ibid.; his deformity a fiction, ii. 
234—237; the story first broached 
by Planudes, ii. 284; and never 
hinted at by any author before 
that time, ii. 234, 235; a statue 
erected by the Athenians to his me- 
mory, ii. 235 ; epigram thereon, i. 
2386 ; ambassador of Croesus to Co- 
rinth and Delphi, ibid.; his rebuke 
of Solon, ibid.; his fellow-slave, 
ii. 287; Fables of: see AEsopean 
Fables; Life of, the gross ignorance 
it betrays, ii. 2833—237 ; its author, 
ji. 283—2386. 

JEsop the Roman actor, ii. 224. 

ZEsopean Fables, by whom versified 
and collected, ii. 225—227; fable 
referred to by Aristophanes not in 
the present collection, 11. 224, 225 ; 


a fable by Socrates, quotation from, 


ii. 225 ; those collected by Deme- 
trius Phalereus not the same as the 
present, ii. 225; edition in elegiac 
verse, cited by Suidas under the 
name of Mv@o., or Mv@ixd, quota- 
tions from it, ii. 225, 226; edition 
by Babrius in choliambics, 11. 226, 
227; quotations from it, ii. 227, 


229—2381 ; compendium of, by one 
Gabrias in iambics, 226, 227; La- 
tin versions, ii. 227; the Greek 
fables now extant, two parcels of, il. 
227; the more ancient one, when 
and by whom first published, ibid. ; 
number of fables it contains, idid. ; 
falsely ascribed to A{sop, ii. 227, 
228; is nothing else but a prose 
epitome of Babrius, ii. 229; quota- 
tions from it, ii. 229—232; the later 
parcel, by whom probably written, 
li. 232, 283; several passages in, 
betraying a modern writer, ii. 232 ; 
first appeared with Asop’s life, 11. 
233; quotations from it, ii. 232, 
233. 

ZEthiopia, king of, his problem to Ama- 
sis, li. 234. 

Agathias the poet quoted, ii. 236. 

Agatho the tragic poet, a friend of Eu- 
ripides, ii. 208, 215; no comic poet 
of that name, ii. 208, 209; lashed 
by the ancients for his effeminacy, 
11.209; Plato’s convivium held in his 
house, ibid. 

Alaéxrov yeAotoy, what meant thereby, 
ii, 224, 

Alexander, his remark on X enocrates’s 
refusal to accept a present from 
him, ii. 215; his munificence to the 
same, ii. 220. 

Allatius, Leo, first published the Epis- 

.tles of Socrates, &c. ii. 189; was 
fully persuaded of their genuine- 
ness, ibid.; his inference from a 
passage of Libanius disputed, ii. 
191; gross blunder of, ii. 196, 197. 

Ammonius quoted, ii. 221. 
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- Anacharsis, spurious epistles of, ii. 
222. 

*"AveOels, its meaning explained, ii. 
218. 

Anytus, prosecutor of Socrates, ba- 
nished, ii. 197. 

Aphthonius the rhetorician, his essay 
upon some Asopic fables, ii. 232. 
Apollonides, Nicenus, his treatise Tep) 
xarepevonévns ‘loroplas, ii. 206, 221; 
pronounces the Epistles of Euri- 
pides and of Aratus to have been 
forged by Sabirius Pollo, ii. 206; a 
book of his dedieated to Tiberius, ii. 

221. 

Aratus, epistles of, according to Apol- 
lonides, spurious, ii. 206. 

Archelaus king of Macedonia, his invi- 
tation to Socrates, ii. 189, 190; en- 
tertains Euripides and Agatho at 
his court, ii. 208. 

Arete daughter of Aristippus, ii. 199. 

Aristippus, his dialogues, in what idiom 
written, ii. 199; entertained at the 
court of Dionysius, ii. 204. 

Aristophanes quoted, ii. 223, 224; 
explained, ii. 224; Scholiast on, 
mistaken, ii. 209, 224. 

Aristotle, his Mep) Edvyevelas suspected 
by Plutarch to be spurious, ii 201 ; 
attended by a company of scholars, 
ii, 234. 

Arundel Marble, its authority ques- 
tioned, ii. 186. 

Athenzus quoted, ii. 205, 232; cor- 
rected, ii. 232. 

Athenians, the, banish those concerned 
in the accusation of Socrates, ii. 
195; put Melitus, his prosecutor, 
to death, ii. 197; erect a statue to 
the memory of Msop, ii. 235. 

Avienus, his Latin Asopean fables in 
elegiac verse, il. 227; preface to, 
quoted, li. 224. 


B. 

Babrius turned the Asopean fables 

_ into choliambics, ii. 226; by what 
authors mentioned, ibid.; age to 
which he belonged, ii. 228 ; quoted, 
ii. 227, 229—238 ; corrected, ii. 231. 

Bachet, Monsieur, his Life of Asop, 
ii, 222. 

Badaxpds, Macedonian idiom for ¢a- 
Aaxpds, ii. 200. 

Barnes, Joshua, the epistles of Euri- 

ides held by him to be genuine, ii. 

306 ; his arguments answered, ii. 
207, 211, &c. 
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Bepevixn, Macedonian idiom for @epe- 
vtien, ii. 200. 

Bepvixn, a mistake for Bepevlen, ii. 200. 

B&uwros, Macedonian idiom for $/- 
Aurnos, ii. 200. 

Boty dv 7 xapdiqg, a Hebraism, ii. 282. 

Botvevpov, a beast, the word unknown 
to ancient authors, ii. 232. 

Botrads, a bird, the word unknown to 
ancient authors, ii. 232. 


C. 
Cephisophon, his friendship with Eu- 
- ripides, ii. 218; the circumstance 

which broke it off, ibid.; this men- 
tioned by all authors who speak of 
him, ii. 214. 

Clito the herb-woman, mother of Eu- 
ripides, ii. 219. 

Conon, the walls of Athens when re- 
paired by him, ii. 193, 196. 

Crates, spurious letters of, ii. 222. 

Cyrus, his expedition, date of, 197. 


D. 


Demetrius Phalereus, his collections of 
fEsopean fables, ii. 225; probably 
the first of their kind committed to 
writing in the form of a book, ibid. ; 
seem to have been in prose, tbéid. ; 
not the same with those now extant, 
tbid. 

Democritus, spurious letters of, ii. 222. 

Diodorus Siculus, of high credit in a 
point of chronology, ii. 188. 

Diogenes, spurious letters of, 11. 222. 

Diogenes Laértius quoted, ii. 192, 193, 
195, 199, 225. 

Dion Chrysostom quoted, ii. 224. 

Dionysius the younger, when he came 
to the crown, li. 203. 


E. 


EldexOhs Kopudeds, a proverb, ii. 236. 

"Egeoriddwy, a mistake for ‘Hpawria- 
Say, ii. 199. 

Erasmus mistaken, 1i. 223. 

Eubulides, when magistrate, ii. 196. 

Euripides, his Palamedes quoted, ik 
196; this play when acted, ibdid.; 
resides with Archelaus, il. 208; a 
friend and acquaintance of Agatho, 
ibid.; not likely to be concerned at 
the loss of Sophocles’s plays, ii. 
217; one cause of his leaving Athens, 
ii. 213; his age when Archelaus 
came to the crown, 11. 219; worried 
by a pack of dogs, ii. 217 ; date of 

E 
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his death, ii. 196; his sons alive in 
the year of his death, ii. 220. 

Euripides, epistles of, spurious, ii 
206—221; by whom espoused as 
genuine, ii. 206 ; according to Apol- 
lonides, forged by Sabirius Pollo, 
ibid. ; their number, ibid.; every one 
of them contains matter enough for 
a detection of its spuriousness, ii. 
208; at variance with known facts, 
ii. 208, 209, 212—214, 219; their 
extravagance and air of sophistry, 
ii. 214—221 ; quoted and explained, 
ii, 218. 

Eusebius, his judgment questioned, ii. 
204. 


G. 
Gabrias, his compendium of the Aiso- 
ag fables in 1ambics, ii. 226, 227. 
Gelo, his victory over the Carthagi- 
nians, date of, ii. 186. 
Gregorius Gyraldus mistaken, ii. 209. 
Gryllus, son of Xenophon, elegies 
written on him, ii. 195. 


H. 

Heraclitus, spurious letters of, ii. 222. 

Hermippus quoted, ii. 192; mistaken 
about Polycrates’s oration against 
Socrates, 1. 192, 195; another mis- 
take of, ii. 195. 

Hesychius quoted, ii. 199, 224; mis- 
taken, ii. 199. 

Hiero of Syracuse, when he began to 
reign, ii. 185, 186; his race-horses 
and tent at the Olympian games, 
ibid. ; when victorious at the Pythian 
games, li. 185. 

Hieronymus, Rhodius, produces a tem- 
porary Athenian statute allowing 
polygamy, ii. 200; this suspected to 
be a forgery, 11. 201, 202. 

Hippocrates, spurious letters of, ii. 
222, 


Horace quoted, 11. 224. 


Job, passage borrowed from, ii. 227. 
*Iglorios, "Ipirriddar, mistakes in He- 
sychius for ‘Hoalorios, &c. ii. 199. 
Isocrates quoted, ii. 194; his censure 

of Polycrates, ibid. 


K. 
KeBA}, Macedonian idiom for xepaa, 
ii. 200. 
Kn@eds, false reading for Nixaeds, ii. 
221. 


L. 

Laches, magistrate when Socrates was 
put to death, ii. 195. 

Leon the Salaminian, ii. 191. 

Libanius quoted and explained, ii. 
190, 191; an evidence against the 
genuineness of Socrates's epistles, 
li. 191; his defence of Socrates a 
scholastic exercise, ii. 194. 


M. 
Martial quoted, ii. 207. 

Melitus, prosecutor of Socrates, put 
to death by the Athenians, ii. 197. 
Mesatus, mentioned in Euripides’s 
epistles, no such person, il. 208, 

209. 


Momus, his carping at the works of 


the gods, ii. 228; the fable differ- 
ently told by authors, ibid. 

MvOo1, Muv@ixd, ii. 225. 

Myrto, pretended wife of Socrates, ii. 
200—203 ; never spoken of by any 
of Socrates’s acquaintance, ii. 201. 


Neveletus, more ancient parcel of the 

resent Aisopean fables first pub- 

fished by him, ii. 227; thinks them 
spurious, ibid. 


P. 

Panztius the Stoic confutes the tra- 
dition of Socrates’s two wives, ii. 
201. 

Pausanias, three of Themistocles’s let- 
ters on the subject of his story, 1i. 
186 ; date of his death, ii. 187. 

Pearson, Bishop, holds the epistles of 
Socrates to be spurious, 11. 205. 

#@ changed into B in the Macedonian 
idiom, ii. 200. 

Pheedrus, who gives the title to the 
dialogue of Plato, ii. 192; dead be- 
fore the days of Socrates, ibid. 

Phzdrus the poet, his Latin version 
of the Aisopean fables, ii. 227; 
quoted, ii. 235. 

Phalaris, epistles of, by whom con- 
sidered genuine, ii. 190. 

Phavorinus quoted and explained, ii. 
1938; detects the common mistake 
about Polycrates’s oration against 
Socrates, ii. 193, 195, 196. 

#:Adcopos, the word not heard of in 
the time of Esop, ii. 233; by whom 
invented, ii. 234. 

Philostratus is silent as to Aisop’s de- 
formity, 11. 285. 
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@povsos explained, ii. 218. 

Planudes, aximus, the present fables 
of AXsop ascribed to him by Vava- 
sor, ii. 222; his translations into 
Greek, ii. 232; the later portion of 
the present fables probably written 
by him, ii. 232, 233; author of the 
Life of Acsop, ii. 238; his age, ii. 
234; makes Aisop a monster of 
ugliness, ii. 234, 235. 

Plato, his story of Socrates at the bat- 
tle of Delium, ii. 190; the story, in 
the opinion of Athenzeus, a fiction, 
ii. 192; wrote a defence of Socrates 
as a scholastic exercise, ii. 194; 
epistle of, to Dionysius quoted, 
ii. 203; its date, ibid.; entertained 
at Dionysius’s court, ii. 204, 205; 
attended by a company of scholars, 
ii, 234; makes no allusion to the 
deformity of Aisop, ii. 235. 

Plutarch is silent as to the deformity 
of AEzop, ii. 235. 

Polycrates did not draw up the charge 
against Socrates, ii. 192—197 ; such 
a report not mentioned till some 
years after Socrates’s condemna- 
tion, ii. 1938; his accusation of So- 
crates not a real charge at the trial, 
but written afterwards as a scholastic 
exercise, ii. 193, 194; so his apolo- 
gies of Busiris and Clytemnestra, 
ibid. 

Polygamy against the law of Athens, 
ii, 200; its impolicy, ii. 201, 202. 
Pythagoras first invented the word 

PirAdcogos, ii. 233. 


Q. 
Quintilian mistaken respecting Poly- 
crates’s accusation of Socrates, ii. 
195. 


R. 
Rhodopis the fellow-slave of sop, 
proverb in memory of her beauty, 
11. 237. 


S. 

Sabirius Pollo said to have forged the 
epistles of Euripides and Aratus, 
ii. 206. 

ZaBlpios TI6AAwy, probably a mistaken 
reading for Zaf{8:os ToAAlwy, ii. 
221. 

Scaliger, J. mistaken, ii. 223. 

ZxeAacrumol, scholars, the word not 
used in this sense in the time of 
Aristotle, ii. 234. 
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Socrates denied his company to Arche- 
laus, ii. 189; dead before Polycrates’s 
oration was made, ii. 194; his trial, 
date of, ii. 203 ; his death, date of, ii. 
195—197 ; his scholars retired to 
Megara after hig death, ii. 198; 
story of his having two wives at one 
time examined and refuted, ii. 200 
—208 ; his custom with respect to 
presents sent him, li. 214; the first 
who put the AZsopic fables into 
verse, ii. 225; fable quoted, ibid. ; 
his face a subject of raillery, ii. 
235. 

Socrates and his scholars, epistles 
of, spurious, ii, 189—205; when 
first printed, ii. 189; defended as 
gene by their editor, ibid. ; un- 

own to Atheneus, ii. 190; si- 
lence of the ancients respecting 
them, ibid.; their extravagance, ii. 
189, 190; at variance with known 
facts, ii. 197, 198; and with the 
best authorities, ii. 201—205; in- 
consistent with the character of their 
supposed writers, ii. 191; their vio- 
lations of chronology, ii. 192—197, 
200, 203. 

Sophists accustomed to make a show 
of their art on difficult subjects and 
paradoxes, ii. 193; their propen- 
sity to the extravagant, ii. 184, 190; 
those who practised forgeries gene- 
rally men of small endowments, ii. 
214. 

Sophocles, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals in the Samian war, ii. 216. 

Suidas quoted, ii. 182, 208, 225—227, 
229, 2380; mistaken, ii. 209; the 
only old writer who mentions The- 
mistocles’s epistles, ii, 182. 


Temple, Sir William, his commenda- 
tion of the Asopean fables a para- 
dox, ii. 222. 

Themistius mistaken respecting Poly- 
crates’s accusation of Socrates, ii. 
195. 

Themistocles, his flight into Asia, in 
whose reign, il. 182, 183, 188 ; num- 
ber of the cities given to him there, 
li. 183; his reception at Argos, ii. 
184; advised the Greeks to plunder 
Hiero’s tent at Olympia, ii. 185, 
186; date of his banishment, ii. 
186, 187; accused of conspiring 
with Pausanias, ii. 187,188 ; amount 
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of his fortune before he meddled V. 

with public affairs, ii. 220. Vavasor ascribes the present Zisopean 
Themistocles, epistles of, spurious, ii. fables to Planudes, ii. 222. 

182—188; when first printed, ii. ; 

182; believed by their editor to be x. 

genuine, ibid.; suspected by some, | Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, ii. 200— 

sbid.; Suidas the only old writer 208. 

who mentions them, ibid. ; ifknown | Xanthus master of Hsop, ii. 233. 

to ancient authors, would have pre- | Xenocrates the philosopher, ii. 214, 

vented their disputes about the time 215, 220. 

of his flight, &c., ii. 153; why they {| Xenophon, his defence of Socrates a 

all bear date after his banishment, scholastic exercise, ii. 194; his 


ibid.; the subject of many of them march, date of, ii. 197; his memoirs 
worthless, ii. 184; their extrava- of Socrates, motive for introducing 
gance, ébid.; their violations of Aristippus in them, ii. 198; his 
chronology, ii. 185—188, splonduat and hospitality at Scillus, 
Theodoret, his judgment questioned, ibid.; the only author who repre- 
ii. 204. sents Xanthippe as a scold, ii. 203 ; 


Theophrastus quoted, ii. 185; his au- his character of her suspected by 
thority much superior to that of Athenseus, ibid. ; letters of, cited in 


lian, ibid. Stobseus, Theodoret, and Eusebius, 
@epalreor BAduua, a proverb, ii. 236. not found in Allatius’s collection, 
Titianus, Julius, his Latin Asopean li. 204; visits the court of Dionysius, 
fables in iambics, ii. 227. ii. 205. 
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